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| | Why people insure 


Residents of every State in the Union and of every 
Canadian Province are doing this in increasing numbers. 
The reasons are plain: 


(1) Convenience 


Policies of the Postal Life Insurance Company are 
issued on the optional premium plan, whereby the policy- 
holder may make his payments (beginning with the incep- 
tion of the contract) monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, 
or annually, and change from one method to another at 
any time during the year, as his circumstances may warrant. 


(2) Simplicity of Operation 


The transacting of business through the mails has 
become so huge a factor of modern commercial enterprise 
that the parcels post system had to be introduced to facili- 
tate the transportation of commodities. The reason lies 
in the directness, trustworthiness and money-saving ad- 
vantage of this method of dealing; for the elimination of 
the middleman reduces the expense to both buyer and 
seller. An inquirer who writes to the Postal Life, giving 
simply his date of birth and occupation, receives by mail 
precise figures and descriptive literature that is plain and 
clear, together with a sample policy if he requests it. He 
then fills out and signs the application blank and forwards 
it to the Company, when instructions concerning the 
medical examination (which is performed locally and with- 
out expense to the applicant) are promptly sent. The 
issued policy quickly follows by registered mail, but in the 
event of non-acceptance the premium remittance is im- 
mediately refunded. The by-mail method of the Postal, 
therefore, is merely a new and successful application of an 
old-established business practice. 


(3) Economy 


Because our policy-holders deal directly with the Com- 
pany, instead of through a broker or soliciting agent, they 
save for themselves an equivalent of the ordinary middle- 
man’s commissions, which we have averaged and made 
applicable to every year throughout the premium-paying 
period of the pelicy—91!5°. per annum guaranteed. And 
because the Postal avoids the Jicense fees, taxes, salaries, 
rents, and the other expense of establishing and maintain- 
ing agencies in other States, even its gross premium is below 
that of most other participating companies. Yet the 
Postal Life is an old-line, level premium company, writing 
all forms of life and endowment insurance and differing 
from other legal reserve institutions only in the above 
particulars—although the economies that result from its 
direct methcds enable it to furnish a free medical examina- 
tion annually to all policy-holders who request it and to 
maintain a Health Bureau whose periodical Bulletins are 
mailed regularly to our entire membership. And these in 
turn develop influences that lengthen the lives of policy- 
holders and thus lessen the mortality cost—another most 
important economy. 


(4) Prompt Service 
The ease and speed by which a policy may be obtained 
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Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in 
fact in all kinds of work, good 
results require good imple- 
ments kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of implement 
is important to an individual 
workman, efficient tools for in- 
dustry and commerce are a 
vital necessity to the nation. 


Telephone service is one of 
the tools of American industry 
and commerce in most common 
use and upon which much de- 
pends. The American public 
cannot afford to let this tool 
get dull. 


toward Better Service 


To provide over twelve mil- 
lion subscribers with telephone 
connection; to transmit the vi- 
brations of the human voice 
thirty million times a day and 
from any point to any other 
point throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechanism 
of the highest order of scientific 
precision, and an efficient or- 
ganization. 


It is the aim of the Bell Tele- 
phone System, with the co- 
operation of the public, to be the 
most dependable tool of Ameri- 
can industry. 


“-BELL SYSTEM” 
A'MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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WALTER LYMAN BROWN 


European Director for the Amevican Relief Administration, the Hoover organiza- 
tion which has undertaken to save the starving millions in Russia. He faces the task 
of combating the most appalling famine known in history. 










A HUNDRED YEARS OF 





ITALIAN LIFE 


BY GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


Foremost of Italy's 


Living Historians 


A rapid sketch of how the original policy of the House of Savoy, 
in the course of an eventful century, has developed into the 
present dangerous situation in Italy—Deeper causes of the pro- 


letariat’s threatening attitude 


UST a century ago, in the year 

1821, a revolution broke out in 

Piedmont. In the service of the 
House of Savey were a number of 
Italian officers who had fought un- 
der Napoleon Bonaparte in 1814. 
They were bored with the routine of 
barrack life and disgruntled at the 
policy of the Holy Alliance, which 
gave no early promise of war. They 
came to an understanding with the 
Liberals and university students of 
Piedmont, whereby the army was to 
lead an uprising on a platform de- 
manding—in addition to a constitu- 
tion—war against Austria and inde- 
pendence for the Italian nation. At 
that time military men in Europe 
generally were inclining toward 
liberal ideas and the rapidly devel- 
oping sentiment of nationalism. 
Their position and influence, they 
figured, would be more brilliant un- 
der a liberal regime than under the 
absolutism re-established on the 
ruins of Napoleon’s empire. 

The revolt was suppressed without 
much difficulty. Monarchy was 
really much more firmly established 
than had been supposed. But that 
was not the end of the matter. It 
was discovered that the Prince of 
Carignano, head of the junior branch 
of the House of Savoy, not only knew 
of the plot in advance but had actu- 
ally encouraged -it, at least in the 
beginning. He was so far compro- 
mised, in fact, that when the mutiny 


failed he was obliged to leave the 
Court in Piedmont, take refuge first 
with his father-in-law, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany (he lived a life of 
elegant luxury in the splendid villa 
of Poggio Imperiale in Florence), 
make amends by fighting in Spain. 
for the restoration of the Legitimists 
and cool his heels for a long time in 
expectation of an eventual pardon-— 
which was not granted without oner- 
ous conditions. 

This indiscretion of the Prince, 
nevertheless, created the policy of the 
younger branch of the House of 
Savoy. which, in 1831, was to suc- 
ceed the senior line, left without an 
heir by Charles Felix. Though he 
had failed in 1821, the Prince of 
Carignano was to prosecute the same 
policy under conditions much more 
favorable, when he ascended the 
throne. That policy consisted not in 
a frontal attack on revolutionary 
ideas—as was the practice of the 
Holy Alliance—but in making use of 
them (without at all believing in 
them) in running governments and 
expanding _territories, thus trans- 
forming the radical parties into 
props, more or less stable, of. public 
order at home, and, abroad, into in- 
struments of diplomatic and military 
schemes “of broad purview.” 

The Prince became King in 1831. 
Till 1848 Austria kept watch on him 
so closely that he could not think of 
squaring accounts for that little af- 
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fair of 1821. The work cut out for 
Charles Albert, as he was now called, 
was to be a good boy and a good King 
in the eyes of the Holy Alliance. 
But when the Monarchy of July, so 
called, collapsed in Paris, he did not 
hesitate an instant. On the fourth 
of March he proclaimed the Constitu- 
tion, and three weeks later he de- 
clared war on Austria, thus carrying 
out at last his original program: an 
alliance of militarism, liberalism and 
nationalism—the program of 1821. 

His effort came to grief at the 
battle of Novara. Even with the 
support of European Liberalism 
Piedmont was too small a country to 
whip the Austrian Empire. But the 
son of Charles Albert continued the 
same policy and brought it to suc- 
cess. Victor Emmanuel II. broke 
away from the old Absolutist nobility 
of Piedmont, which, since 1789, had 
been loyal to Legitimist monarchism. 
He did not break with the Church, 
but he accepted the revolutionary 
doctrine that politics must be an ex- 
clusive business of the laity. He 
joined the liberal nobility and the 
wealthy bourgeoisie against the no- 
bles and clergy, who were partisans 
of reaction. He tried to be a con- 
stitutional sovereign, ruling with a 
Chamber and a Senate (elected on a 
basis of restricted suffrage) and with 
a relatively free press. He was so 
little afraid of republican ideas that 
he used both Mazzini and Garibaldi 
for his own purposes. He was so 
little afraid of the devil that he did 
not halt at the threshold of Rome. He 
succeeded in expelling Austria from 
Lombardy and Venetia, in conquer- 
ing the rest of Italy, in founding a 
large kingdom and in building up a 
great military machine. Militarism, 
liberalism, nationalism! The alliance 
conceived by Charles Albert in 1821 
produced, just fifty years later, the 
great things expected of it. 


HUMBERT’S TROUBLED REIGN 


King Humbert’ continued that 
policy. Just as Victor Emmanuel had 
governed with the Right (liberal no- 





bility and bourgeoisie) against the 
Absolutists, Humbert governed with 
the Left against the Right. The Left 
was a group of varied elements, 
numerous among them the old re- 
publicans who had rallied to the mon- 
archy in 1860, and who, in the name 
of “ the people ” and of “ democracy ”’ 
attacked the Right and its policies as 
unjust toward the masses. The Left 
laid special stress on the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty, of which the 
liberalism of the Right had been the 
first expression. It derived its main 
support from the middle classes and 
the intellectuals. King Humbert used 
the Left by exchanging a more demo- 
cratic constitution, and a much more 
general suffrage, for an alliance with 
the Germanic empires, an increased 
army and navy, and the beginning of 
a colonial domain. His reign wit- 
nessed a more vigorous foreign policy 
on the part of Italy, which was to 
give the country, as a great military 
power, a louder voice in the concert 
of Europe. The man chosen to exe- 
cute this policy was Crispi, a friend 
and a pupil of Mazzini, who had come 
over to the monarchy in 1860 with- 
out breaking his friendly connections 
with the Republicans and with the 
elements of the Extreme Left. 


Humbert did not succeed as well as 
his father succeeded. The latter vears 


of his reign, indeed, were very much 


disturbed. A sort of general law 
seems to govern all the movements 
springing from the French Revolu- 
tion. They develop in successive and 
ever-widening waves, the wave be- 
hind trying to submerge the waves 
in front of it. The Liberal Right 
thus gave way to the Democratic Left. 
But during Humbert’s reign two new 
waves sweep out on the political hori- 
zon of Italy, ‘“ Radicalism,” so-called, 
and Socialism, the former bent on 
obliterating the Left and the Right, 
the latter determined to destroy not 
only these, but Radicalism also. The 
Radicals accused the Left of “ betiay- 
ing the people,” just as the Left had 
accused the Right; and of the same 
crime they were in turn accused by 
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the Socialists. The result was a deal 
of confusion in the last five or six 
years of Humbert’s life. In the tur- 
moil the traditional policy of the 
younger branch of the House of Sa- 
voy seemed in danger of collapse. At 
one moment the King became quite 
alarmed and seemed disposed to adopt 
a policy of frank reaction. But prin- 
ciples cannot be compromised and 
at the same time kept vigorously 
alive. When Humbert looked about 
for tools to enforce a policy of ex- 
treme conservatism, he found them 
either entirely lacking or very rusty 
indeed. 


THE MISTAKES OF GIOLITTI 


Crowned in tragic circumstances 
the assassination of his father—Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III. resolutely went 
back to the traditions of his family. 
The sitsation was difficult, but he was 
keen enough to find just the man to 
adapt the policy of the younger 
branch of the House of Savoy to that 
situation. Mr. Giolitti comes from a 
respectable middle-class family ot 
Piedmont, and he was born at a time 
when the Monarchy was virtually a 
sacred ikon in that province. Mr. 
Giolitti is one of the few politicians 
in Italy in whom devotion to the 
House of Savoy is sincerely and deep- 
ly rooted. Add to that feeling the 
patriotism rampant in the generation 
that grew up in the days of Victor 
Emmanuel’s glory; and to them both 
a complete indifference toward the 
principles and doctrines of modern 
democracy. Free from any taint 
of these doctrines, Mr. Giolitti has 
been free to use them cold-bloodedly 
as an instrument of government, in 
the keen if at times disappointed 
hope that they could be turned to the 
interests of the country he loves and 
of the Monarchy to which he is still 
respectfully loyal. 

Giolitti, in fact, succeeded in strik- 
ing a bargain with the Radicals and 
the Socialists, whereby, with their 
assistance or at least ‘without their 
opposition, he was able to develop, 
during the first fourteen years of 








this century, a policy of militarism 
and nationalism, so far as such a 
policy, given general conditions in 
Europe, was at all practicable. He 
invited Radicals into his ministries, 
and tried to induce Socialists also to 
accept portfolios; but never was for- 
eign policy more completely a mys- 
tery, more wholly a matter of back- 
stairs intrigue, than during his days 
in power. In Humbert’s time, the 
Triple Alliance had been the point 
of violent attack from the parties of 
the Extreme Left; but Mr. Giolitti 
twice renewed that alliance after 
calling the Extreme Left “ to power ” 
—renewals made without public dis- 
cussion, under the veil of strictest 
secrecy, and with conditions which 
are but vaguely known even to this 
day. He gave the vote to the masses, 
though they were not demanding uni- 
versal suffrage, and though every- 
body, Socialists included, was afraid 
of it. As has been well observed, he’® 
threw the key of the State into the 
street, in the hope that friends would 
pick it up and hand it back to him. 
But he conquered Tripoli, giving a 
final push at the already tottering 
peace of the world. He increased the 
army and the navy to the limit of his 
resources. If both army and navy 
were ill-prepared in 1915, the fault 
lay less with the policy of Mr. Giolitti 
than with the absurdities of the 
modern military system, which asks 
peoples to do the impossible. 

In short, Mr. Giolitti worked zeal- 
ously, however unwittingly, to help 
the men in charge of Europe between 
1900 and 1914 -.prepare the great 
catastrophe. When the World War 
broke out he recoiled; indeed, from 
the possible consequences. He under- 
stood that Italy and the House of 
Savoy were risking their existence on 
one throw of the dice. But Italy was 
dragged into the war by the mo- 
mentum of the whole political move- 
ment which began with the mutiny 
of 1821, and of which he had been 
the last and most skillful artisan. 
Was not the Kingdom of Italy built 
up, after 1848, on the policy of the 
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younger branch of the House of Sa- 
voy to exploit the jealousies and dis- 
cords of the great powers of Europe? 
Were not the vital interests of the 
Kingdom of Italy inseparably bound 
up with those quarrels and conflicts? 
How then free Italy, overnight, from 
entanglements which only powers that 
had remained neutral in all the strug- 
gles of the previous fifty years could 
avoid? Mr. Giolitti was unable to stay 
the avalanche he had himself con- 
tributed to let loose upon the world. 
To make such an attempt even was 
to risk his very life. 


TURMOIL UNDER NITTI. 


The mistakes of Mr. Giolitti’s suc- 
cessors, notably the supreme incom- 
petence of Mr. Nitti, saved him and 
brought him back to power. On re- 
entering Palazzo Braschi after five 
long years of war, Mr. Giolitti found 
the State profoundly stirred by a gale 
of revolution blowing from two direc- 
tions, from the Socialists on the one 
hand and the Nationalists on the 
other. In judging the present situa- 
tion in Italy, we must not forget the 
origin of the disturbances at present 
raging in the country. Up to June, 
1919, everything was quiet. Good 
order had been preserved till Mr. Or- 
lando’s Ministry fell (as the result 
of his defeats at the Peace Confer- 
ence), and the King called on Mr. 
Nitti to form a new Cabinet. The 
Nationalists thought the moment ripe 
for reviving the tradition of May 
Day; and they tried to prevent the 
organization of this Ministry by 
demonstrations of violence in all the 
great cities. Praiseworthy the inten- 
tion underlying this agitation: to 
save the country from a Ministry of 
monumental incapacity. But the 
means employed were decidedly revo- 
lutionary. The signal for nation- 
wide turbulence was given. 

Mr. Nitti managed to get his Min- 
istry together; but early in July, 
when it had hardly begun its career 
of maladministration, another revolu- 
tionary movement, of far vaster pro- 
portions and emanating this time 


from Socialist centres, was launched 
upon the public. From one end of 
Italy to the other stores and shops 
were raided. Goods were transported 
in great masses to the Labor Cham- 
bers and thence distributed to the 
populace at absurdly low prices. The 
authorities, in this revolt against the 
High Cost of Living, were compelled 
to lay the most capricious and arbi- 
trary taxes upon sales. Days of fright- 
ful chaos, in short, during which Italy 
had a first and fortunately a fleeting 
taste of the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat! 

But the Nationalists were not slow 
in coming up abreast of their rivals 
on the Extreme Left. In September 
the raid on Fiume was pulled off. 
If all the agitation now going on in 
Italy leads in the end to a revolution. 
history will fix d’Annunzio’s. Fiume 
expedition as the beginning of it. 
There, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Kingdom, groups of sol- 
diers resisted and disobeyed the Gov- 
ernment. The effect on the imminent 
elections was tremendous. The So- 
cialists won a victory that eventually 
turned the heads of leaders and rank 
and file alike. Revolution seemed for 
a moment in full view. All the bitter- 
ness, hatred, uneasiness, all the eager- 
ness for revolt and change, which 
long and harsh repression during the 
war had intensified to pent-up vio- 
lence, now broke forth, completely 
paralyzing a Government, weak and 
indecisive by temperament, and com- 
pletely given over to inefficiency and 
lack of intelligence. Strikes, riots, 
violence on small and on large scaie, 
arson, pillage, assassination! That is 
the story of the next months. Rail- 
road men reached a point where they 
dared refuse to transport troops and 
munitions to destinations they chose 
to declare suspect. Mr. Nitti just sat 
around looking on, with his arms 
folded! 

The public at first felt as helpless 
as the Government. Then gradually 
reaction got under way. The White 
Revolution took form in opposition to 
the Red. The famous Fasci began to 
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organize in different towns, mostly 
in connection with the interminable 
affair at Fiume. The object of the 
Fasci seemed at first to be support of 
d’Annunzio in every possible man- 
ner. But soon the Fascista movement 
was engaged in a hand-to-hand tussle 
with the Socialists and the com- 
munists. When Mr. Giolitti took hold 
of the Government again (in June, 
1920), he found the communist agita- 
tion in full swing and the Fascista 
movement in the first phase of its 
development. 


DOINGS OF THE FASCISTI 


Whether because he would or be- 
cause he could do nothing, Mr. Gio- 
litti did not interfere with either 
party. He successfully attacked a 
number of problems left in a muddle 
by Mr. Nitti—financial organization, 
the Adriatic question notably, and 
peace. But on the matter of keeping 
domestic order, he adopted a policy 
of watchful waiting, allowing the two 
revolutionary movements to mature 
to their mutual intoxication. The So- 
cialists promptly took all the rope 
allowed them, finishing with the seiz- 
ure of the factories in September, 
1920. But when the country went to 
the polls for the local and municipal 
elections in November the Socialists 
bumped their noses on the Fusion 
bloc, which offered much more tena- 
cious resistance than had been the 
case a year before. The Socialists 
held their ground, but no more than 
that. In 1919 they elected one-third, 
in round numbers, of the Chamber. 
In 1920 they captured about a third 
of the municipalities. But episodes 
incident to the inauguration of the 
new local councils, especially the ter- 
rible murders that took place in the 
Council at Bologna, were the signal 
for the avalanche of Fascista violence 
to break upon the country. 

On all hands the Fascisti came for- 
ward to replace an absent or a timid 
public authority. At times they went 
far beyond anything that official ac- 
tion would have held in view. Thev 
conducted searching parties and made 


arrests. Not being able to seize the 
newspapers of the Reds, they de- 
stroyed the printing plants. They at- 
tacked and dismantled Labor Cham- 
bers. They broke up Socialist mecvt- 
ings and Socialist parades, interfer- 
ing everywhere with Socialist propa- 
ganda. They did their best to make 
life intolerable for leading Socialist 
Deputies. Finally, they began their 
punitive expeditions, their so-called 
“reprisals.” When a town treated 
itself to some Socialist excess or 
other, the Fascisti would visit the 
place to exact “‘ reprisals.” Most often 
their fury was vented on Labor 
Chambers, Socialist headquarters, or 
Socialist “leading citizens.” As is 
the case usually with “ reprisals,” in- 
nocent people suffered for the guilty. 

The Government made no serious 
effort to check the Fascista move- 
ment. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to repress the Fascisti with- 
out at the same time taking the So- ~ 
cialists in hand. To deal with both 
movements at once would have neces- 
sitated the proclamation of martial 
law. From this drastic measure Mr. 
Giolitti shrank, for a variety of rea- 
sons, some of them weighty, others 
of lesser importance. His policy was 
to let the movement wear itself out. 
He was waiting for general discom- 
fort to make itself felt in the country 
and for an inclination to frown upon 
all revolutionary agitation to develop. 
He dissolved Parliament. 


By a curious coincidence, the elec- 
tions ensuing fell just a century after 
the revolution of 1821, a coincidence 
with a certain symbolical meaning. 
The recent elections were one mure 
application of the policy of the 
younger branch of the House of Sa- 
voy, the most complicated, the most 
hazardous application of it that per- 
haps has ever been made. 


Down to 1914, the dynasty and the 
Government rested on a_ solidly 
grounded Europe where the mon- 
archical system still constituted the 
framework of the social order. They 
had gotten along by making zonces- 
sions to the personnel and to the plat- 
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form of the revolutionary party most 
noisy at the moment—the Republi- 
cans before 1890, the Socialists there- 
after. Thus they had found support 
against all opposition and their policy 
had consolidated the Italian King- 
dom and enlarged it to its present 
boundaries. In all this intriguing, 
concessions to individuals were al- 
ways more important than conces- 
sions to principles; and this explains 
the greater success of the policy with 
the Socialists than with the old Re- 
publican Party of Mazzini. Mazzini 
had principles as clear, as definite, as 
frankly stated, as those of the So- 
cialists are vague, formulistic and 
superficial. It was no mean task to 
bring the old Republicans around to 
support the monarchy. The Socialists 
trooped up to the Quirinal at the first 
call, leaving their principles and their 
doctrines at the gate. 


GIOLITTI’S PRESENT PLAN 


But the present situation is far 
different from this. The dynasty no 
longer has a solid Europe to fall back 
on. Like all other Governments on 
this side of the ocean, it feels itself 
cut off on a patch of quicksand sur- 
rounded by a flood of social revolu- 
tion; and it has before it, not one 
revolutionary movement, but two, 
and both hostile to the present Gov- 
ernment, the Fascisti more bitterly 
hostile, even, than the Socialists. To 
be sure, there has of late developed 
in the Italian Socialist movement a 
faction disposed to restore the ancient 
doctrines and the ancient methods of 
revolutionary socialism. On the other 
hand, a large number of “ leaders ” 
have had a great admiration for Mr. 
Giolitti and would ask for nothing 
better than to come to an agreement 
with him. Among them secret as- 
pirants to power are numerous. The 
Fascisti, on the other hand, detest 
Mr. Giolitti, who in their eyes is the 
“hangman” of Fiume; and for the 
King, as well, they have little use. 
It is apparent that the old policy 
which brought the House of Savoy 
from Turin to Rome, a policy requir- 


ing the most adroit and subtle of 
piloting, can no longer progress on 
the basis of the traditional charting. 

What was Mr. Giolitti’s recourse in 
the circumstances? His first thought 
was to crush the Socialists by giving 
a free hand to the Fascisti. Every- 
where the latter were given, and aye 
still being given, a free hand to ter- 
rorize and disorganize the Socialist 
revolutionary movement. 

And his second thought—which *e- 
quires a still more delicate touch to 
execute—is to come to an understand- 
ing with the much-chastened Social- 
ists, transform them into elements of 
order, and use them for a legal ve- 
pression of the Fascisti. 

This plan is an intricate one; and 
it will seem deeply and darkly Machi- 
avellian to those who are unfamiliar 
with the history of the Italian King- 
dom and who study Italian politics 
from an English or French stand- 
point. This method is a method made 
respectable by a century of successful 
use, and which therefore enjoys his- 
torical prestige enough to promise 
well even in the tangled situation at 
present prevailing. 

It is a risky thing to prophesy the 
outcome. I can only venture an im- 
pression born rather of intuition and 
of. instinct than of any convinced 
foresight. It is that the manoeuvre 
here contemplated is too involved to 
be capable of execution in times of 
agitation like the present. I believe 
that 1921 will mark the beginning cf 
the end of the policy of 1821. 

In the first place, the Fascisti will 
not be so readily attached to the 
fusion of the constitutional parties as 
Mr. Giolitti hopes. The Fascisti do 
not recognize the Treaty of Rapallo; 
they are bent on abrogating it. How, 
then, can they co-operate with ele- 
ments committed to the support of 
that treaty? But there is also a more 
general question. The policy of over- 
coming two revolutionary parties by 
beating one with the other can in- 
deed succeed, but only on one condi- 
tion: that the Government using that 
policy have both parties so well in 




















hand that it can bend either as it 
wishes. at the strategic moment. Has 
Mr. Giolitti or the man who has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Giolitti, that masterful 
control over Socialists and Fascisti 
alike? Well, then, what will happen 
if, at the shown-down, the cards go 
against that policy? 

Here again let me venture my own 
guess. I should not be surprised if 
as the result of combined efforts of 
Government and middle classes, the 
Socialist Party in Italy were reduced 
to harmlessness. People abroad will 
rub their hands with delight at this 
and enjoy in foretaste an era of order 
and prosperity for Italy. But the 
permanent restoration of order, not 
in Italy only, but in all Europe, is a 
much more serious business than has 
been supposed. If -we could get the 
millennium by beating a Socialist 
ticket, how cheap millennia would be! 


CAUSE OF EXISTING CHAOS 


As a matter of fact, the disorder 
rampant in Europe, as a result of 
the war, has much deeper causes than 
Socialist propaganda, which is itself 
only in part a cause, and in larger 
part an effect of forces that have 
been working in Europe since the 
French Revolution to create the 
chaos of the present. Our pitiable 
condition is the work, more or less, of 
all the parties and groups that have 
governed Europe since the fall of 
Louis XVI., with the exception of 
those in control between 1815 and 
1848. The Restoration, the reaction 
really tried to lay a solid, a coherent 
underpinning to the social fabric of 
Europe. All the other parties have 
tried to stimulate the spirit of discon- 
tent and revolt in the masses by push- 
ing the military system of the French 
Revolution to monstrous absurdities, 
and by destroying in the conscious- 
ness of the nations the concept of an 
inviolable international law and the 
notion, as well, of a sacred, inviolable 
legality governing the internal rela- 
tionships of peoples. 

The great States of Europe have 
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been conducting ferocious struggles 
for military, political and commercial 
hegemony, fighting for domination 
over land and sea and for the ag- 
grandizement of territories. To util- 
ize the masses in this shameful strug- 
gle they have held out promises of all 
the wealth of the earth—riches, po- 
litical power, knowledge. The parties 
who have been in control of Europe 
are responsible for the rapacious 
selfishness now raging in the masses. 
High wages, wages reaching the in- 
credible figures recently prevailing, 
have filled the laborers with greed. 
Universal suffrage has given to mass 
stupidity the upper hand over intelli- 
gence. Popular education has devel- 
oped vanity in the populace far in ad- 
vance of good sense. Not content 
with this, the masters of Europe have 
finally put arms into the hands of the 
mob! A militarized proletariat! None . 
of the civilizations preceding ours 
ever dreamed of committing such a 
bad mistake. And now the people, 
who think themselves the real peo- 
ple, affect astonishment, and ask 
whether there is not something wrony: 
with the world, because the masses, 
rich, powerful, vain—and armed-— 
refuse to obey the little oligarchies 
which assert the right to send them 
forth to be massacred by milliors in 
the name of patriotism! 

If today the Socialists, in spite of 
their ignorance and incompetence, 
are masters of half of Europe, the: 
owe that eminence less to Proudhon 
and Kar! Marx than to Napoleon and 
Bismarck. That is why something 
more than an election or a change of 
Ministries is necessary before Italy, 
or any other country in Europe, can 
return to normality. A long, a care- 
ful, a painful course of spiritual! hy- 
giene is essential. 

To show how difficult the process 
will be, an anecdote will be sufficient. 
Some days ago I met an important 
public man—with years and honors 
laden—who is regarded in Italy as a 
pillar of the throne and a bulwark of 
public order. Conservatives never 
pronounce his name without a hush 
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of awe in their voices. This gentle- 
man is at present engaged in organiz- 
ing a national commemoration of the 
events of 1821. I said to him: 

“ But has your Excellency reflected 
on one thing? Is it prudent in times 
like these, when people are so gen- 


erally anxious for a revolution, of-. 


ficially to unveil a monument in 
honor of a group of soldiers who 
mutinied against their legally consti- 
tuted superiors? I am well aware of 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In connection with your statements in 
the August CURRENT HIsSToRyY under the 
heading, “ Albania’s Feud with Greece,” 
I wish to point out certain grave errors: 

The affair of the seizure of the St. 
George Church of Korcha or Koritza by 
the Albanians in the first week of May last 
is entirely different from what has been 
depicted by the news coming from Greek 
sources. I was visiting Korcha at that time, 
and I can assure you that there was noi the 
slightest disturbance in connection with the 
seizure of the church. The Greek Metro- 
politan—who is not a Metropolitan at all, 
but only a salaried Greek propagandist who 
draws generous emoluments from the Greek 
Foreign Office—not only did not “ myste- 
riously disappear,” but was in the city all 
the time, being closely guarded by the Al- 
banian authorities against the just indig- 
nation of the native population. 

The rest of the mendacious Greek report 
that the Albanians made an armed attack 
upon the non-existent Greeks of Koritza, 
and that massacres ensued, is so scandalous 
that it hardly deserves a denial. I can as- 
sure you again that not even a shot was 
fired or a sword drawn. 

The next item of “ Albania’s Feud with 
Greece,” that is, the question of Chimarra, 
is also entirely different in character, and 
it so happened that I was again an eye- 
witness to that event. The truth is, then, 
that the population of Chimarra_ itself 
sent to Valona, where I was staying at that 
time, a deputation of six men to secure 
from the Albanian Government certain 
privileges and immunities which they had 
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the gratitude and worship we should 
accord to history. But isn’t it wise 
to recall that old proverb which 
recommends avoidance of the word 
‘rope’ in the presence of relatives 
of a condemned criminal?” 

The stately personage, this high- 
priest of Conservatism, contented 
himself with a placid smile. He 
thought that I was joking * * * as 
I pretended to be. 





been enjoying in the past. I had a very 
pleasant conversation with the men myself 
at the villa of the Governor of. Valona, 
whose guest I was, and I was so convinced 
of the justice of their demands that I took 
their side, even though I was and still am 
an official of the Albanian Government. 
The result was that the Albanian Govern- 
ment granted all their reasonable claims. 


Coming to the more tender point of the 
alleged complicity of Albania, or of cer- 
tain Albanians, in the alleged plot of hav- 
ing my country align itself against Greece 
as an ally of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, I beg 
to state officially that the Albanian Par- 
liament, by a special act of June 20, em- 
powered the Government to prosecute any 
Albanian accused of having dealings with 
Mustapha Kemal, as well as to adopt the 
most severe measures against any propa- 
ganda favoring Turkey or Mustapha Ke- 
mal. There may be some Albanians who 
think, rightly or wrongly, that it is to the 
interest of Albania to help Mustapha Ke- 
mal against Greece, in view of the fact that 
the latter power has never ceased to in- 
trigue in Albania, as shown by the St. 
George and the Chimarra affairs; but this 
is no ground upon which to accuse the Al- 
banian Government of favoring Mustapha 
Kemal, any more than the United States 
Government could fairly have been accused 
of complicity with either belligerent prior 
to its entry into the World War because 
there were Arericans who sympathized 


with one or the other side. 
C. A. CHEKREZI, 


Albanian Commissioner to the United States. 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 4, 


1921. 



















THE 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


President Harding’s 


invitation to Great Britain, France, Italy 


and Japan formally sent and accepted—Japan’s misgivings as 
to subjects to be discussed—Facts as to the comparative size 
of navies and other questions at issue 


FTER many months of isolation, 
so far as Europe’s efforts to es- 
tablish the world’s peace on a 


suggestion that there should be a confer- 
ence on the subject of limitation of arma- 
ment, in connection with which Pacifie and 
Far Eastern questions should also be dis- 


firm basis are concerned, the United cussed. 


States has acted on its own initiative 
in calling a conference of the principal 
naval powers for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the limitation of armaments, 
as well as all vexed questions which 


obstruct the way to the at- 
tainment of this almost uni- 
versal aspiration. 

The civilized world ex- 
perienced a thrill of hope 
when President Harding on 
July 10 sent out his invita- 
tion to Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan to partici- 
pate in a formal conference, 
preferably in Washington. 
Though the text of this pre- 
liminary invitation was not 
made public, the State De- 
partment gave the substance 
of it, and the President’s 
view was made plain that the 
whole disarmament question 
was closely linked with Paci- 
fie and Far Eastern prob- 
lems. China, it was stated, 
had also been included in the 
invitation. This first and 
general invitation was 
promptly accepted by all the 
powers addressed except 
Japan. The formal invita- 
tion was not sent out until 
Aug. 11. The text, identical 
in each case, read as follows: 


The President is deeply grati- 
fied at the cordial response to his 


Productive labor is staggering under an 
economic burden too heavy to be borne un- 
less the present vast public expenditures 
are greatly reduced. It is idle to look for 
stability, or the assurance of social justice, 
or the security of peace, while wasteful and 
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unproductive outlays deprive effort of its 
just reward and defeat the reasonable ex- 
pectation of progress. The enormous dis- 
bursements in the rivalries of armaments 
manifestly constitute the greater part of 
the encumbrance upon enterprise and na- 
tional prosperity; and avoidable or extrava- 
gant expense of this nature is not only 
without economic justification, but is a 
constant menace to the peace of the world 
rather than an assurance of its, preserva- 
tion. Yet there would seem to be no ground 
to expect the halting of these increasing 
outlays unless the powers most largely con- 
cerned find a satisfactory basis for an 
agreement to effect their limitation. The 
time is believed to be opportune for these 
powers to approach this subject directly 
and in conference; and while, in the dis- 
cussion of armament, the question of naval 
armament may naturally have first place, 
it has been thought best not to exclude 
questions pertaining to other armament to 
the end that all practicable measures of 
relief may have appropriate consideration. 
It may also be found advisable to formulate 
proposals by which in the interest of im- 
munity the use of new agencies of warfare 
may be suitably controlled. 


It is, however, quite clear that there can 
he no final assurance of the peace of the 
world in the absence of the desire for peace, 
and the prospect of reduced armaments is 
not a hopeful one unless this desire finds 
expression in a practical effort to remove 
cause of misunderstanding and to seek 
ground for agreement as to the principles 
and their application. It is the earnest 
wish of this Government that through an 
interchange of views with the facilities af- 
forded by a conference, it may be possible 
to find a solution of Pacific and Far East- 
ern problems of unquestioned importance 
at this time, that is, such common misunder- 
standings with respect to matters which 
have been and are of international concern 
as may serve to promote enduring friend- 
ship among our peoples. 

It is not the purpose of this Government 
to attempt to define the scope of the dis- 
cussion in relation to the Pacific and Far 
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East, but rather to leave this to be the sub- 
ject of suggestions to be exchanged before 
the meeting of the conference in the expec- 
tation that the spirit of friendship and a 
cordial appreciation of the importance of 
the elimination of sources of controversy 
will govern the final decision. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of the proposal 
which has been made, and in the light of 
the gracious indication of its acceptance, 
the President invites the Government of 
Great Britain to participate in a conference 
on the subject of limitation of armament, 
in connection with which Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions will also be discussed, to 
be held in Washington on the 11th day of 
November, 1921. 


The text of the separate invitation 
sent to the Chinese Government to 
participate in the disarmament con- 
ference was also made public as fol- 
lows: 


The President is deeply gratified at the 
cordial response to his suggestion that there 
should be a conference on the subject of 
limitation of armament, in connection with 
which Pacific and Far Eastern questions 
should also be discussed. 

It is quite clear that there can be no 
final assurance of the peace of the world 
in the absence of the desire for peace, and 
the prospect of reduced armaments is not 
a hopeful one unless this desire finds ex- 
pression in a practical effort to remove 
causes of misunderstanding and to seek 
ground for agreement as to principles and 
their application. It is the earnest wish of 
this Government that through an _ inter- 
change of views, with the facilities afforded 
by a conference, it may be possible to find 
a solution of Pacific and Far Eastern prob- 
lems, of unquestioned importance at this 
time—that is, such common understandings 
with respect to matters which have been 
and are of internal concern as may serve 
to promote enduring friendship among ou’ 
peoples. 

It is not the purpose of this Government 
to attempt to define the scope of the dis- 
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UNITED STATES 842.109 
JAPAN 328.460 
GREAT BRITAIN 76890 
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PROGRAMS. THE 


cussion in relation to the Pacific and Far 
East, but, rather, to leave this to be the 
subject of suggestions to be exchanged be- 
fore the meeting of the conference, in the 
expectation that the spirit of friendship 
and a cordial appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the elimination of sources of con- 
troversy, will govern the final decision. 

-Accordingly, in pursuance of the proposal 
which has been made and in the light of 
the gracious indication of its acceptance, 
the President invites the Government of the 
Republic of China to participate in the dis- 
cussion of Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions, in connection with the conference on 
the subject of limitation of armament, to 
be held in Washington on the 11th day of 
November, 1921. 


Messrs. Llovd George and Briand, 
the British and French Premiers, an- 
nounced that they would represent 
their respective countries at the con- 
fernce. Italy, though her interests in 
the Far East are of much less impor- 
tance, was equally cordial in her ac- 
ceptance. The acceptance of China 
was also received. 

Japan, however, the fourth of the 
allied powers addressed, presented an 
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unexpected obstacle. The tone of the 
Japanese press indicated that the in- 
vitation had come as somewhat of 
a shock. The outstanding difficul- 
ties between Japan and the United 
States, involving the Californian is- 
sue; the objection of the United 
States to the Pacific mandates north 
of the Equator accorded Japan by the 
Peace Conference, especially as re- 
gards the cable rights of the island of 
Yap; the disapproval of Japan’s policy 
toward China and Siberia, and the al- 
leged tendency of the United States 
to encourage the Chinese in their 
anti-Japanese campaign — all these, 
complicated by mutual distrust and 
the increase of naval armaments on 
both sides, made President Harding’s 
invitation a not altogether agreeable 
surprise for Japan. The Japanese 
Government delayed its decision for 
some days. holding secret conference 
as to what answer should be returned. 

Finally, on July 14, a conditionai 
acceptance was received from Tokio. 
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Japan expressed her willingness to 
accept an invitation to the conference 
on the limitation of armament, but de- 
sired to be advised as to the scope 
and nature of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed in connection with Pacific and 
Far Eastern matters. It was semi- 
officially stated in Tokio that the 
Government would not consider dis- 
cussion of such matters as the alloca- 
tion of the Pacific mandates to Japan, 
or the Shantung controversy with 
China, on the ground that these had 
been settled at the Peace Conference. 

The Washington Government, how- 
ever, accepted the Japanese reply as 
in effect an acceptance, and sent on 
July 23, through the Charge d’Af- 
faires at the American Embassy at 
Tokio, the following message: 

The Government of the United States 
deeply appreciates the readiness of the Im- 
perial Japanese Government to accept the 
invitation to attend the conference on the 
limitation of armaments. ; 

The Secretary of State of the United 
States in the course of informal conversa- 
tions with His Excellency, the Imperial 
Japanese Ambassador at Washington, has 
expressed the hope that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment would not press its inquiry as to 
the nature and scope of the Pacific and Far 
Eastern problems to be discussed at the 
proposed conference in view of the fact that 
it is desirable that the full acceptance of 
the invitation of the American Government 
leave this matter open for adjustment in 
the precise agenda to be arrived at later. 

The Secretary of State is willing to pro- 
ceed with exchanges of opinion regarding 
the agenda prior to the meeting of the con- 
ference. He considers it inadvisable, how- 
ever, at the present moment, to hamper the 
program and in particular to delay the ar- 
rangements for the conference pending an 
agreement regarding this matter. 


The Japanese answer to this, re- 
ceived on July 27, was as follows: 


The Japanese Government have taken 
note of the contents of the American mem- 
orandum of July 23, received through the 
American Chargé d’Affaires, in reply to the 
Japanese memorandum of July 138, on the 
subject of a conference on the limitation 
of armaments to be held at Washington. 

It has been brought to the knowledge of 
the Japanese Government that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is willing to pro- 
ceed with exchanges of opinion regarding 
the agenda prior to the meeting of the con- 
ference, and that it considers it advisable 
to adjust in that agenda the nature and 
scope of the Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
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tions to be discussed at the proposed con- 
ference. The Japanese Government, on that 
understanding, are happy to be able to in- 
form the American Government that it is 
their intention gladly to accept an invita- 
tion for a conference which shall embrace 
the discussion of the Pacific and Far East- 
ern questions. 

The Japanese Government have been 
made aware, through the communications 
and the published statement of the Amer- 
ican Government, and the conversations be- 
tween the Secretary of State and Baron 
Shidehara, that the proposition of the 
American Government to discuss the Pa- 
cific and Far Eastern problems is based on 
the close bearing they have on the question 
of the limitation of armaments, which is 
the original and principal aim of the con- 
ference, and that therefore the main object 
of discussing these problems is to reach a 
common understanding in regard to general 
principles and policies in the Pacific and 
the Far East. Desiring, as they do, to 
contribute to the establishment of an en- 
during peace and to the advancement of 
human welfare, the Japanese Government 
earnesly hope that the proposed conference 
may attain the expected results, and that 
their ideals may thereby be brought nearer 
to realization. 

In order to insure the success of the con- 
ference, the Japanese Government deem it 
advisable that the agenda thereof should be 
arranged in accordance with the main ob- 
ject of the discussions as above defined, 
and that introduction therein of problems 
such as are of sole concern to certain par- 
ticular powers, or matters that may be re- 
garded as accomplished facts, should be 
scrupulously avoided. 


Though the underlying intent of 
the last paragraph was obviously to 
exclude the Japanese Pacific man- 
dates, including Yap and the Shan- 
tung controversy, from the contem- 
plated discussions, the fact remained 
that Japan had consented to sit in the 
conference called by the American 
President specifically for the purpose 
of effecting a mutual obligation to 
cease the financially ruinous and war- 
breeding competitive increase of arm- 
aments. This was considered alike in 
the United States and in Europe as a 
most encouraging augury. Following 
receipt of this last acceptance, the 
Washington Government proceeded 
to complete the arrangements for the 
conference. The date set for the open- 
ing—Nov. 11—had been chosen by 
the President more for sentimental, 
than other reasons. All the nations 
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invited had accepted this date by the 
end of the first week in August. It 
was announced by the State Depart- 
ment on Aug. 12 that President Har- 
ding had appointed Secretary of State 
Hughes to act as head of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the conference. It 
was generally understood that Mr. 
Hughes would preside over 
the discussions, and that the 
President would turn over all 
the details of its organization 
and procedure to him. On 
Aug. 15 it was further an- 
nounced that Senator Lodge 
would be one of the Ameri- 
can delegates at the confer- 
ence. 

Though the invitations sent 
out had been restricted to the 
five main powers, China had 
also been invited to be pres- 
ent, and the State Department 
indicated that other nations, 
‘whose interests might be in- 

‘rolved, such as Belgium and 
Holland (the Dutch colonial 
population in the East Indies, 
totaling 60,000,000 souls, makes this 
explainable) , would be given anoppor- 
tunity to attend the discussions. It 
was explained at the Dominion Con- 
ference in London that both the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Premiers, 
in view of the distance of their home 
lands and the six weeks’ journey re- 
quired, would probably be unable to 
attend the conference, and that these 
dominions would be represented by 
the British delegates. A sledge-ham- 
mer speech made in London in July 
by Premier Hughes of Australia, de- 
claring that the proposed conference 
would be successful only if the con- 
ferring nations looked the facts in the 
face, and cleared up by definite under- 
standings the dangerous conflicts of 
policy in the Pacific, made a sensa- 
tion. The Australian Premier was 
emphatic when he discussed the ques- 
tion of Japanese immigration to Aus- 
tralia. No settlement would be ac- 
cepted, he asserted, which tended to 
impair Australia’s absolute sovereign- 
ty as “(a white man’s country.” 


M. Tchitcherin, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of Soviet Russia, sent to the 
United States Government a demand 
that not only Russia, but also Mos- 
cow’s protege—the Far Eastern Re- 
public—be invited to attend the con- 
ference. Another uninvited Govern- 
ment—the newly formed Canton Re- 
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public of Dr.Sun Yat-sen—sent a spe- 
cial appeal for participation, declaring 
that the Peking Government, which 
had received an invitation, was repre- 
sentative only of Chinese militarism, 
not of the Chinese people, and that 
the Canton Government should at 
least be allowed to send delegates; for 
this solution he found a precedent in 
the attendance of both the Constanti- 
nople and Angora delegates at the 
recent London conference on Turkey. 

The coming conference is pregnant 
with possibilities. What will be its 
outcome’? Issues of tremendous im- 
portance are involved. 


The three nations most deeply in- 
volved in the competitive increase of 
naval armaments, of course, are Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan. 
The British Pariiament recently de- 
cided not to abandon the building pro- 
gram for the four post-Jutland battle- 
ships. Both Japan and the United 
States also are continuing their own 
costly naval programs. The United 
States, with its twelve great battle- 
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ships building, will be almost abreast 
ot Great Britain by 1924. The Japa- 
nese are similarly committed with 
their “eight and eight” naval pro- 
gram. It seems, therefore, that even 
if the objects of the conference are 
attained, the effect will not follow for 
some years to come. The present 
comparative relation between Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan 
is shown by the following table and 
by the diagrams on preceding pages: 
Comparative Gun-Power Obtaining 
at Present. 
Great Britain 


United States 
Japan 


779,173 
340,596 
Comparative Tonnage Under Construction. 
United States 842,109 
Great Britain 328,890 
Japan 328,460 
Comparative Relation After Construction 
Is Completed. 


Great Britain 
United States 


1,665,332 

1,621,282 

669,056 
It was with the desire to bring the 
ever-increasing power of these arma- 
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ments to a halt that President. Har- 
ding called the Washington confer 
ence. Speaking at Lancaster, N. H., 
on Aug. 4, the President told a large 
throng of hearers that the whole idea 
of acquisition by might was funda- 
mentally wrong. 


The story of the world [he said] is one 
age after another of developing warfare, 
until we of this generation have witnessed 
the most gigantic conflict of all time, and 
this conflict was so gigantic, so colossal in 
treasure and so costly in sacrifice, that I 
believe that we of today are standing in a 
conviction and a determination that the 
whole development has been wrong, that 
the acquirement through might is contrary 
to human justice, and we of America and 
all the world are resolved today that wars 
ought to come to an end. 

I am happy to bring you word that your 
Government is doing all it can to bring 
about a conference of nations and have 
their spokesmen here and come to an under- 
standing that will remove the causes of 
war—not a surrender of nationality, not a 
surrender of our liberties or our rights to 
determine the ways we will pursue, but to 
remove the reasons for war and put an end 
to 7 armament. I believe we shall suc- 
ceed. 


A WORLD WITH TOO MANY SHIPS 


HIPPING throughout the world since the 
end cf the war has increased from the 


49,000,000 tons existing when the war 
opened to 61,974,653 tons. So says the new 
edition of Lloyd’s Register Book, just pub- 
lished in England. This seems surprising, 
in view of the 15,000,000 tons lost by enemy 
action and marine risks during the conflict. 
It is explained by the rush of many nations 
to acquire new merchant shipping after the 
lessons of the war. The economic reactions 
of the war, however, seen in high wages, 
low output, disordered exchanges and fall- 
ing credits, have brought a corresponding 
depression in shipping conditions, and the 
world’s harbors are filled with ships that 
are idle for lack of cargoes. 

The largest increases in ship tonnage as 
compared with 1914 are as follows: United 
States. 10,500,000 tons—an increase of 570 
per cent.; Japan, 1,421,000 tons; France, 


1,128,000 tons; Italy, 950,000 tons; Holland, 
736,000 tons. The figures given for Great 
Britain, France and Italy include ex-enemy 
tonnage allocated to these countries in the 
post-war settlement. Taken together, the 
Seandinavian countries show an increase of 
a little over 500,000 tons. Germany, which 
possessed 5,000,000 tons of sea-going steel 
and iron steamers before the war, now has 
only 654,000 tons. Austria has lost all. 
Greece, for reasons unexplained, has 
dropped from 820,000 to 576,000 tons. From 
the figures given, sailing ships and wooden 
steamers are excluded. The future lies with 
the iron and steel steamer, while the oil- 
burning ship looms large on the horizon. 
The new Chairman of the American Ship- 
ping Board, who faces a difficult task, has 
declared that if he cannot dispose of the 
wooden ships on his hands he will break 
them up for firewood. 
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VS. 


BATTLESHIP 


By GRASER SCHORNSTHEIMER 


Story of the recent Army and Navy bombing tests, in which the 
former German warships Frankfurt and Ostfriesland were sunk, 


- with some conclusions drawn from the results——-Mastery of the 


HE joint Army and Navy bomb- 
ing tests, which were held off 
the Virginia Capes in July, 
1921, were to test the efficiency of 
aircraft and bombs against surface 
warships. Three phases of these 
tests proved to be of prime im- 
portance, as they brought out points 
which have long been debated, but not 
generally understood. 

Possibly the most important test, 
from a technical standpoint, was that 
of the wireless-controlled battleship 
Iowa. The target vessel was con- 
trolled from another battleship, the 
Ohio, which was specially fitted for 
the purpose. The object was to ascer- 
tain the probabilities of bomb hits 
from reasonable altitudes on a moving’ 
target. Out of a total of eighty 
dummy bombs dropped, only two 
scored hits. The planes were re- 
quired to come no nearer the Iowa 
than 4,000 feet, as it is certain that 
anti-aircraft fire would destroy any 
squadron bombing from a lower alti- 
tude. The lowa was capable of mak- 
ing nine knots, but the naval officers 
in charge did not think it necessary 
to use more than four and a half, be- 
cause of the very apparent inability 
of planes to hit a moving vessel. The 
ship zigzagged almost in the precise 
manner prescribed for avoiding sub- 
marine attacks. 

Anti-aircraft gunnery experts de- 
clare that it is possible to keep planes 
away from the bombing area above 
the ship up to an altitude of 6,000 


airplane over the battleship by no means proved 








feet. If this is true—and there is 
certainly reason to believe that it is, 
for never has an air attack been suc- 
cessful, even to the extent of a single 
hit, in the face of anti-aircraft fire— 
it would seem that the planes in the 
recent test had entirely the better of 
the conditions in point of altitude. 
Had there been any anti-aircraft op- 
position they would probably have had 
to go at least another thousand feet 
higher, and the difficulties of hitting 
would have been raised by at least 15 
per cent. Then, again, had the lowa 
used her full nine knots, it is very pos- 
sible that not a single hit would have 
been made even from the 4,000 foot 
altitude. 

Weather conditions surrounding 
the tests threw a bright light on the 
efficiency of aircraft as naval 
weapons. If even a slight squall 
arose, bombing operations were sus- 
pended. If even a light fog drifted 
over the sea, it was also necessary to 
suspend them, as the low visibility 
precluded hitting. Then, again, it 
was impossible for the planes to locate 
the Iowa and her controlling ship 
when in a known hundred-mile area. 
This failure postponed the Iowa tests 
for a day. However, the planes were 
able to locate the ship the following 
day. Ideal weather conditions, not at 
all average sea weather, prevailed on 
the day the ship was bombed. 

In consideration of the foregoing 
facts, it is only too plain that aircraft 
are at a disadvantage when pitted 
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against a battleship. During the war 
it was easy to bomb cities like Lon- 
don or Paris, even from extreme alti- 
tudes, because the targets were so 
large that a miss was impossible. 
However, anti-aircraft fire forced the 
bombing to be from extreme heights 
in these cases, and little damage was 
done. To bomb a warship or a fleet of 
warships is a much more difficult 
matter. 

The second important test was con- 
ducted against the former German 
scout cruiser Frankfurt on July 18. 
The Frankfurt was a weak vessel, 
built very lightly, and carrying little 
or no armor. When she was surren- 
dered to the British she was badly 
damaged by her crew, who sank her 
shortly afterward at Scapa Flow. She 
was raised and turned over to the 
United States for experimental pur- 
poses. Some of her fittings had been 


removed, and at the time of the test 
none of her coal bunkers, located on 
the sides of the vessel in a protec- 
tive manner, were filled. This frail 


shell should have been sunk by almost 
the first bomb, according to all rea- 
sonable theories. 

Bombs up to 600 pounds in weight 
were used. Seventy-eight were 
dropped, and of these only twelve 
scored direct hits on the ship’s deck. 
Five of those that hit were “duds,” 
and six exploded, tearing up things a 
bit on deck, but not one penetrated to 
the vitals, although the ship’s protec- 
tive deck was less than two inches 
thick. The twelfth “hit,” the bomb 
which broke the little vessel’s back, 
did not really hit, for it exploded 
alongside, abaft the mainmast and the 
two 19.7-inch submerged torpedo 
tubes. Experts of the British Navy 
have been contending that submerged 
torpedo tubes greatly weaken the 
structure of a much larger and 
heavier vessel than the Frankfurt, 
and it is understood that they do not 
intend to use them in future warships. 
This weakness may have contributed 
not a little to the sinking of the 
Frankfurt. 

While this test was really to deter- 
mine the efficiency of bombs, the les- 


sons of the Iowa experiment should 
be applied before arriving at any such 
startling conclusions as did the vari- 
ous press representatives witnessing 
the tests. The Frankfurt was a thirty- 
knot cruiser and had an anti-aircraft 
battery of 4.l-inch guns. All the 
bombs were dropped from altitudes of 
less than 4,000 feet, and if the ship’s 
anti-aircraft battery had been firing, 
it is extremely doubtful if the planes 
would have come so close. Then, too, 
had the Frankfurt been speeding 
through the water at a speed of 36 
land miles an hour and zigzagging at 
regular intervals, it would have been 
still more unlikely that bombs could 
have been landed on her or near her 
from any reasonable altitude. 


THE OSTFRIESLAND TEST 


The sinking of the former German 
dreadnought Ostfriesland off the Vir- 
ginia Capes on July 21 was widely 
commented on by the press. Six Mar- 
tin bomber planes of the army and 
one Handley-Paige plane participated 
in the final attack. Each of the for- 
mer dropped one bomb weighing 
two thousand pounds. The exploding 
missiles started the seams of the 
dreadnought, and after the fifth 
bomb had been dropped the vessel 
was seen to be sinking. One more 
demolition bomb was dropped, and 
the ship went down by the stern, the 
seventh and final bomb from the 
Handley-Paige reaching the water 
after the Ostfriesland had disap- 
peared. While the test varied from the 
conditions of actual warfare in that 
the vessel had no opportunity to 
manoeuvre, or to reply with anti-air- 
craft guns, some experts regarded it 
as of great significance in its bearing 
on the future of the battleship. Gen- 
eral Williams, United States Chief of 
Ordnance, was quoted as declaring: 
“The bombs that sank the Ostfries- 
land will be heard around the world.” 

The impression went abroad that 
the Ostfriesland was sunk after 
twenty minutes of bombing. It really 
took nearly two days. The twenty- 
minute period in question was the 
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time during which the 2,000-pound 
bombs were dropped. In the course 
of the first day fifty-two bombs of 
different weights were dropped at 
very low altitudes. Thirteen hits 
were scored, only four bombs explod- 
ing. One exploded close to the for- 
ward twelve-inch gun turret. It did 
not damage the turret in the least, al- 
though a whole side of the latter had 
been removed for Navy ballistic tests, 
making it extremely vulnerable. This 
would seem to contradict the conten- 
tion that even though bombs should 
fail to pierce a warship’s deck they 
would kill every one upon it. Many 
bombs exploded alongside the vessel, 
and it is certain that they were the 


cause of some serious leaks in the hull.” 


It should be remembered that the 
Ostfriesland was a warship of a type 
now obsolete because of her light bat- 
tery and poor underwater protection. 
In addition to this her German crew 
badly damaged the vessel before turn- 
ing her over to the British and ulti- 
mately to the United States. While 
crossing the Atlantic on her last 
voyage she sprung a serious leak, and 
it was doubtful for a time if she would 
reach New York. Since she has been 
in this. country parts of her ma- 
chinery and protection had been re- 
moved by the Navy. 

During the night after this bomb- 
ing, the strained bulkheads aft opened 
enough to let the stern down two feet. 
In this weakened condition the ship 
was a target for large bombs in the 
morning. 

By noon the airmen were working 
at a range of slightly less than 3,000 
feet with 2,000-pound bombs. At 
this range they should have been able 
to hit with almost every release if 
they were to prove their contentions 
of accuracy, but the best that could 
be done was to land bombs alongside 
the ship. In all, eight big bombs were 
dropped, one of which, however, was 
a dummy for ranging purposes. Some 
of the live bombs fell 300 feet away 
from the ship, doing no damage. One, 
which shook the ship, landed just 
abaft the mainmast on the starboard 


side. The vessel trembled with the 
tremendous concussion, but other 
than this no ill effect was observed. 

At this time the vessel was ob- 
served to have gone down another 
foot at the stern, though the bow 
seemed to be in as good condition as 
ever. Another bomb was dropped 
near the starboard side of the bow, 
which must have strained the hull in 
some way, as it shook the ship. The 
aviators had the advantage of know- 
ing that the vessel was badly damaged 
at the stern. The propellor shafts 
were probably taking in water at a 
great rate, if the bulkheads them- 
selves had not given way. Finally a 
bomb was dropped just a few yards 
over the port side of the stern. A 
veritable mountain of water shot up- 
ward, swamping the ship. She shook 
with the impact, and when the water 
had cleared away it was noticed that 
the stern was lower. This was the 
bomb that “was heard around the 
world.” The ship was now filling 
rapidly. A further bomb exploded 
near the port quarter, drenching the 
sinking vessel. However, this bomb 
seemed to have had no effect, the 
bow appearing to be intact. 

Great bubbles were coming from 
the stern and the bow rose slightly 
out of the water. For four minutes 
the vessel hung in this position. Then 
the stern went lower and the bow 
higher as the vessel started to list to 
port, showing that some of the star- 
board bulkheads still held, even at the 
stern. Finally the ship turned slowly 
over and sank, only great air bubbles 
eo the spot she had just occu- 
pied. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESULT 


The conclusions to be made on this 
test are extremely difficult to reach. 
In the first place, it is the first time 
a really large ship has ever been sunk 
by bombs, and so there is no prece- 
dent upon which to base any judg- 
ment. The reports of the examining 
boards on this and earlier tests and 
the actual battle experience of the 
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war are the only things which throw 
any light on the matter. 


It must be remembered that the 
Ostfriesland was in a weakened state 
when the tests were started and that 
she was in a still more weakened con- 
dition when these latter bombs were 
dropped. The question really is, “ Did 
the ship sink as a result of the direct 
punishment by these bombs,or as a re- 
sult of different occurrences before 
and during the bombardment—-these 
last bombs simply hurrying a certain 
end ?” 

During the battle of Jutland, the 
British battleship Marlborough had a 
large hole torn in her side by a Ger- 
man torpedo hit. Despite this dam- 
age, the vessel was able to hold her 
place in line and keep on fighting. 
After the battle she returned to port 
under her own steam and was soon 
vepaired. The vessel was kept afloat 
in this manner: Her vitals had not 
been harmed throughout the action, 
and so when she was torpedoed it was 
possible to pump her out without loss 
of time; and this could be done even 
faster than water entered the ship. 
Because of this the crew could repair 
the minor strains caused by the ex- 
plosion, so that the damage was part- 
ly repaired while the ship was ac- 
tually in battle. It is certain that a 
direct torpedo hit causes more dam- 
age with its one big hole and many 
major leaks as a result of the strains 
than could any non-piercing bomb ex- 
ploding near the ship. 

No one was aboard the Ostfriesland 
to lessen the damage done by the 
bombs. Her decks were not pierced 
by a single bomb, and thus her ma- 
chinery was intact and would have 
been kept going in a real action. Had 
the vessel been properly pumped out 
and repaired the first day, it is en- 
tirely probable that she would not 
have sank that second noon. Prob- 
ably she could have been kept afloat 
for several days or a week longer than 
was the case, for strains in one or 
more places cannot be compared to 
one huge hole plus such strains, had 
there been a complement aboard and 


the engines kept running. The ship 
seemed to resist bombs forward, 
where the hull is not pierced by pro- 
peller shafts or anything else, to per- 
fection. 


DEFINITE CONCLUSIONS 


Before reaching any definite con- 
clusion, transpose the situation to its 
war phase. The Ostfriesland was a 
twenty-three knot boat and carried a 
large anti-aircraft battery of 4.1-inch 
guns. Imagine just such an air at- 
tack under average weather condi- 
tions, when the visibility is poor for 
aircraft. The ship is zigzagging at a 
speed of twenty-five land miles per 
hour and her anti-aircraft barrage is 
up. The Ostfriesland had a rudder 
under her forefoot, which enabled 
her to turn almost within her own 
length, at her extreme speed. With 
the anti-aircraft guns holding the 
planes off at an altitude of from 4,000 
to 6,000 feet and the ship zigzagging 
at this speed, considering the weather 
or not, could the airmen have hit her 
at all? If they did hit her—which 
seems to me to be almost impossible 
under these conditions—the tests 
proved that their bombs could not 
pierce her decks, and so her vitals 
would be intact. Then suppose bombs 
were dropped close enough to the ship 
to strain her sides. With a crew on 
board and the machinery undamaged, 
what would prevent pumping her out 
and effecting repairs, as in the case 
of the Marlborough ? 

In almost every navy there are 
ships afloat today that are entirely 
superior to the Ostfriesland in under- 
water protection. Could these ships 
or those now building, which will be 
even more superior to the Ostfries- 
land, be sunk by bombs under actual 
war conditions ? 

One of the most puzzling points 
seems to be the problem of why the 
bombs failed to pierce the thin ar- 
mored decks of both the Frankfurt 
and Ostfriesland. The answer is that 
the bomb lacks velocity, and velocity 
is necessary to penetrate. The bomb 
is dropped, not fired, and it gains ve- 
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locity during the drop. According to 
the timing done aboard the destroyer 
Graham, the bombs took ten seconds 
to drop between 3,000 and 4,000 feet; 
that is, they had a velocity between 
300 and 400 feet a second. In order to 
pierce the decks against which they 
were pitted, a velocity of at least 
1,500 feet per second is required. The 
planes could not get it even if flying 
at an altitude of close to 15,000 feet, 
and planes do not fly at this altitude 
for fun or for business. At a practi- 
cal altitude for bombing, a hit cannot 
be scored for the same reason—lack 
of velocity—and even should one hit 
be made by accident, it would not be 
able to pierce. 

The old battleship Massachusetts 
was sunk in a few minutes of big gun 


coast artillery fire. Does that mean 
that the battleship is useless? 


EDITORIAL NOoTE—In' order to complete 
the record of recent naval tests it may be 
added that on July 15, under orders of 
“ shoot to sink,” the navy engaged in gun- 
fire attacks on the former German destroy- 
ers V-43 and S-132, sixty miles east of the 
Virginia Capes, and sent them to the bottona 
in 56 fathoms of water. One target, the 
V-43, after being attacked first by the de- 
stroyer Leary and then by the dreadnought 
Florida, hoisted its stern in the air and dis- 
appeared beneath the waves at 4:50 o’clock. 
The S-182 was attacked first by the de- 
stroyer Herbert and afterward by the 
dreadnought Delaware, which riddled her 
hull so badly that she sank at 7:02 o’clock. 
Sixty shots were fired by the two destroy- 
ers, which made 8 hits. Approximately 280 
shots were fired by the Florida and Dela- 
ware, so enveloping the ex-German destroy- 
ers in smoke that it was impossible for 
observers to count the number of hits. 


A WARM ANSWER FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


[From Mohanmmed, a non-partisan newspaper published in Jolo, P. I., 


E want to make comments on an arti- 

cle published in the CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE in its number of March, 1921, 
under the caption, “ Filipino Independence 
and Moro Domination.” Same was written 
by Donald S. Root, formerly Lieutenant in 
the Philippine Constabulary, whose station 
before he resigned from Government ser- 
vice and left for the States was the munici- 
pal district of Taglibi. We would have 
kept ourselves silent after reading it, and 
let the humorous attitude of Mr. Root to 
the relation of our Mohammedan brothers 
to Philippine independence pass with smiles 
over our faces were it not for the fact that 
this friend, this budding writer, has been 
in active service as a man of the khaki for 
four years, detailed precisely in the South, 
Referring to the terror that is alleged 
the Mohammedans have instilled into the 
hearts of the Christian brothers, the author 
concludes by asking: ‘“ What would be the 
result, do you think, if that power (that of 
American arms) were suddenly removed?” 
To satisfy Mr. Root we ought, no doubt, to 
answer by quoting Prescott F. Jernegan 
in his short history of the Philippines, Page 
228, where he says, in speaking of the pos- 
sibility of a Filipino Republic: “ The Moros 


June 4, 1921] 
would become pirates again.” What an ab- 
surdity of ideas indeed! It can hardly ke 
conceived how these American imperialists 
can still entertain such belief. Moro piracy 
is a matter of the past, long forgotten. 
»s Since civil government has been 
implanted in Mindanao and Sulu the aspects 
of what was formerly known as the Moro 
problem have changed, and we Christians 
in the South conscientiously believe that the 
way for the unification of the Christian 
and Mohammedan elements has been solidly 
paved, and it is but a question of time that 
the fruit of our labor will be crowned with 
complete success. 

The public schools have been accepted by 


. the mass of the Mohammedans, and their 


children are sent to schools to gather even 
the rudiments of primary instruction alone. 
In the Sulu archipelago there are many 
Mohammedan teachers, among whom are a 
number of princesses. Girls likewise re- 
ceive instruction in a dormitory established 
in Jolo for the purpose, and some of those 
that graduate from there are sent to Ma- 
nila for further training, after which they 
go back to. their respective homes and be- 
come school teachers. Order is enforced 
without the least aid of the U. S. Army. 





THE MONTH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Progress toward a separate peace treaty with Germany—Problem 
of the deferred interest on allied loans—New peace-time policy 
for the army—Reducing the burden of 
Governor General of the Philippines 


taxation—-Wood as 


[PeERIop ENDED AUG. 15, 1921] 


T was stated officially at Washing- 
ton on July 19 that Ellis Loring 
Dresel, the American Commis- 

sioner at Berlin, had been instructed 
to negotiate with the German Govern- 
ment a treaty for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the 
United States and German Govern- 
ments. Whether these negotiations 
were to result in a separate treaty of 
pace with Germany or were to be 
based in part on the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was not stated. Although 
President Harding on July 2 ap- 
proved the Congressional resolution 
for peace with Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, the promised proclamation 
that peace exists had not been issued 
up to Aug. 15, owing to the many dif- 
ficulties confronting the Administra- 
tion in determining the subjects to 
be covered in the document. 

« Lhe Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, stated to the Senate Finance 
Committee on July 20 that the under- 
standing reached by the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, deferring interest pay- 
ments on a loan made by the United 
States to one of the Allies, would be 
binding upon the present Administra- 
tion. The understanding related to 
$1,500,000,000 loaned to Great Brit- 
ain from the proceeds of the first Lib- 
erty bonds. The agreement was that 
the payments were to spread over a 
period of twenty-five years, the final 
payment coming in 1947. The inter- 
est, it was said, was to be consolidated 
with the debt. 


The present situation, which Secre- 
tary Mellon called embarrassing, was 
caused by discussions in 1919 between 
Albert Rathbone, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Mr. Blackett, 
representing Great Britain, with the 
result that the “ understanding ” was 
reduced to written memoranda. These 
conferences, the committee was in- 
formed, were held after Secretary 
Glass and his successor, Secretary 
Houston, had decided that there was 
authority in law for the deferment of 
interest payments. 


PAYMENT TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Some surprise was occasioned by 
the announcement of the Treasury 
Department on July 16 that, despite 
Great Britain’s debt of $4,500,000,000 
to this country, payment of $32,688,- 
352 had been made by the American 
Government to the British Ministry 
of Shipping in settlement of a claim 
against the War Department. The 
British claim was for transportation 
services arising out of the war and 
constituted a final settlement between 
the War Department and the British 
Ministry of Shipping, covering all 
claims of either party against the 
other for transportation services. 

Secretary Mellon asked Attorney 
General Daugherty for a ruling as to 
whether the act of March 3, 1875, 
which requires the Secretary to with- 
hold payment of any judgment 
against the United States where the 











claimant is indebted to this country in 
any manner, applied to such a claim. 
The Attorney General held that the 
act did not apply, as it was the prac- 
tice of sovereign nations not to prose- 
cute their claims against one another 
in the courts and obtain judgment, 
but to adjust such matters through 
diplomatic channels. If it should be 
construed to apply to the case in ques- 
tion, it might seriously interfere with 
the Government in its conduct of for- 
eign relations. The British transpor- 
tation claim, it was explained, was 
for what was regarded during the 
war as “current expenses.” Among 
the Allies, it was said, there was a 
general understanding that all cur- 
rent expenses would be paid one an- 
other without awaiting the settlement 
of international debts. 


Cost OF ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


In response to a resolution by Sen- 
ator Borah, Republican, of Idaho, Sec- 
retary cf War Weeks sent to the Sen- 
ate on July 28 figures showing that 
the total cost of the American occu- 
pation forces in Germany from Dec. 
18, 1918. to April 30, 1921—the latest 
date for which accounts were avail- 
able—was $275,324,192. Of this 
amount, Germany owed the United 
States for maintenance $240,744,511. 
It was stated that there were now in 
the American Rhine forces 500 offi- 
cers, 13,241 enlisted men and 54 
nurses. 

On July 29 a letter written by Sec- 
retary of State Hughes to President 
Harding was made public, in which, 
dealing with the subject of communi- 
cation facilities in the Pacific, the 
Secretary asserted his belief that the 
cable from Guam to Yap would be al- 
located to the United States. “The 
allocation of the German cables cen- 
tring at Yap,” the latter said in part, 
“has been the subject of discussion 
at the preliminary communications 
conference, and negotiations are still 
proceeding. The American delegates 
to the conference have contended that 
the service which we enjoyed in the 
past should be restored, and it is prob- 
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able that the cable from Guam to Yap 
will be allocated to the Government of 
the United States.” 


NEW ARMY POLICY 








Secretary of War Weeks gave to 
the press on July 24 the text of a 
formal memorandum to General John 
J. Pershing, Chief of Staff, contain- 
ing President Harding’s interpreta- 
tion of the act of June 4, 1920, in 
which Congress provided for a peace- 
time organization of the national de- 
fense. “It is the first time in the 
history of the country,” the Secretary 
added, “that the President has pro- 
mulgated a military policy for the 
United States.” 

The President interpreted the law 
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as meaning that future wars, like 
those of the past, would be fought? 
mainly by citizen soldiers fighting 
temporarily. The regular army, he 
held, should be maintained ready for 
action, and in event of war should be 
reinforced by a National Guard and 
an organized reserve, already mobil- 
ized for immediate action and as near 
full strength as possible. 

General Pershing was instructed to 
have the regular army concentrated 
into a limited number of organiza- 
tions, each of effective military 
strength, and assigned to the various 
“corps areas ” into which the country 
has been divided geographically. 
Through the reduction of the number 
of regiments thus entailed, many reg- 
ular army officers will be released 
from service with troops, and these 
will be assigned to train the National 
Guard, the organized reserves, the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
the Citizens’ Training Corps. There 
will also be a surplus of enlisted men, 
and these will be assigned to assist in 
training the non-regular organiza- 
tions. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


The total Government expenditures 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 
dropped off $9,000,000,000, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, repre- 
senting a decrease of $1,387,000,000 
in ordinary disbursements and a re- 
duction of $7,846,000,000 in payments 
on the public debt, according to the 
annual statement issued July 19 by 
the Treasury Department. 

Ordinary expenditures for the year 
amounted to $5,115,927,689, compared 
with $6,403,343,841 for the fiscal year 
of 1920, while disbursements on the 
public debt totaled $9,182,027,170, as 
against $17,038,039,723 in the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 

During the last year ordinary ex- 
penditures were heaviest in the 
month of March, when $536,476,360 
was expended, and public debt dis- 
bursements were greatest in June, 
when $1,605,816,001 was applied on 
the national debt. Of the ordinary 
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expenditures for the year the Wax 
Department led with a total of 
$1,101,000,000, representing a reduc- 
tion of $500,000,000 compared with 
the previous year. Interest on the 
public debt was the second largest 
item, amounting to $999,000,000, a 
drop of $21,000,000, while payments 
on account of Federal control of the 
railroads ranked third in volume, with 
$730,000,000, representing a decrease 
of about $300,000,000. 

Of the public debt disbursements 
for the year $8,552,000,000 was ap- 
plied to the redemption of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, a decrease of 
about $5,000,000,000, as compared 
with the previous year, while the next 
largest item was $431,000,000 in Lib- 
erty bonds and Victory notes retired, 
representing a decrease of about 
$762,000,000. 


INCOME TAXES FOR 1919 


A preliminary report of income tax 
returns was published on July 24 by 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Blair. 
It showed that the Government ob- 
tained a total of $1,269,000,000 in 
revenue from personal income taxes 
in 1919, an increase of $141,900,000, 
as compared with 1918. 

The Commissioner’s report showed 
that there were 5,332,760 personal re- 
turns filed in the calendar year 1919, 
representing a growth of 907,646 
from 1918, while the total amount of 
net income reported for 1919 was 
$19,859,000,000, an increase of $3,- 
934,000,000 over the previous year. 

The average net income per return 
for 1919 was $3,724.05, the average 
amount of tax $238.08 and the aver- 
age tax rate 6.39 per cent. 

There were filed 65 returns of net 
income of $1,000,000 and over, 189 
of 500,000 to $1,000,000, 425 of from 
$300,000 to $500,000, 1,864 of $150,- 
000 to $300,000, 2,983 of $100,000 to 
$150,000, 13,320 of $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 37,477 of $25,000 to $50,000, 
162,485 of $10,000 to $25,000, 438,851 
of $5,000 to $10,000, 1,180,488 of 
$3,000 to $5,000, 1,569,741 of $2,000 











to $3,000 and 1,924,872 of $1,000 te 
$2,000. 


ACCORD ON TAX BILL 


A conference was held at the White 
House on Aug. 9, presided over by 
the President and attended by Secre- 
tary Mellon, the Republican members 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
and Representatives Mondell, Madden 
and Campbell. A solution of the tax 
problem was reached, by which in- 
ternal taxation, it was estimated, 


would be reduced about $600,000,000, © 


while the excess-profits tax would be 
repealed and cuts made on transpor- 
tation and income surtaxes. It was 
figured that the total expenditures of 
the Government in the next fiscal 
year could be held down to $4,034,- 
000,000. 

The revenue bill now being pre- 
pared, it was stated, would raise 
$3,075,000,000 instead of the $3,570,- 
000,000 collected under the present 
law. Transportation taxes will be 
cut in half, to be effective in January, 
1922, and will be wholly repealed in 
1923. The bill, if passed, will repeal 
the excess-profits tax as of Jan. 1, 
1921; reduce the income surtaxes to 
40 per cent., as of Jan. 1, 1921, and 
to 33 per cent., to take effect Jan. 1, 
1922. The repeal of the soft drinks 
and luxury taxes was contemplated 
by the program, while the loss from 
the repeal of the excess-profits taxes 
would be made up in part by increas- 
ing the tax on the net incomes of 
corporations from the present 10 per 
cent. to 1214, instead of the 15 per 
cent. previously planned. 

The program was adopted as a re- 
sult of President Harding’s insist- 
ence on economies and the carrying 
over of a number of “hang over” 
war debts. It was understood to be 
a compromise between the views of 
Secretary Mellon and those of Re- 
publican House leaders. According 
to the President, who announced the 
decision after the conference, it will 
be necessary for the Government to 
practice the most rigid economy in all 
departments. : 
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FORDNEY TARIFF BILL 


By a vote of 289 to 127 the Fordney 
Tariff bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives on July 21. The 
bill carried hides, oil, cotton and as- 
phalt on the free list, and omitted the 
expected embargo on _ dyestuffs. 
Seven Republicans voted against the 
measure and seven Democrats voted 
for it. On three out of five contested 
schedules which came up for a sepa- 
rate vote, backed by most of the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Democrats, 
aided by dissatisfied members of the 
majority, were able to win. The biil 
was sent to the Senate, where it was 
predicted that many changes would 
be made and considerable time con- 
sumed before it would be put on its 
final passage. It was expected that 
the President would exert pressure to 
have the Tax bill passed in advance 
of the tariff measure. 


A vigorous debate took place be- 
fore the vote on the bill was taken 
in the House, Representatives Ford- 
ney and Mondell supporting the meas- 
ure, while Representative Garrett, 
acting Democratic floor leader, de- 
nounced the bill, which he termed a 
“monstrosity,” declaring that a day 
of retribution would come for the 
men who had framed and passed it. 


CURB ON LIQUOR RAIDERS 


The Senate on Aug. 8, by vote 
of 39 to 20, passed the supplementary 
Prohibition Enforcement bill, amend- 
ed in such a way as to make it a 
misdemeanor for any official or 
agent of the United States to search 
the “ property or premises” of any 
person without having previously 
procured a warrant, and to make it a 
felony for any person not an author- 
ized official agent or employe of the 
Government to cause “under color 
or claim to be acting as such” any 
person to be deprived of any of the 
rights or immunities guaranteed by 
the Constitution. The penalty for the 
first offense named is a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or imprisonment not 
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exceeding a year, or both. For a 
violation of the second clause the 
penalty is a fine not exceeding $10,- 
000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
five years, or both. 


ROADS REJECT WAGE PLEA 


Presidents of Eastern railroads de- 
livered to the four railroad brother- 
hoods and the switchmen, on Aug. 11, 
a flat refusal to terms which the 
union chiefs had outlined. These 
terms included requests for informa- 
tion as to whether or not “ the oper- 
ating officials of the railroads will re- 
store the wage rates in effect on June 
30, 1921; second, if all demands for 
further decreases will be withdrawn; 
third, if all demands for the elimina- 
tion of time and one-half time for 
overtime and radical schedule revi- 
sion will be withdrawn and not again 
pressed for a certain period.” ‘The 
answer to the brotherhoods was brief, 
merely stating that “ conditions make 
it impossible to grant the request.” 
Twenty-seven executives of the East- 
ern lines concurred in the action. 


WAR RISK BUREAU ABOLISHED 


. The War Risk Bureau, whose func- 
tions included the handling of insur- 
ance papers taken out by soldiers and 
sailors in the World War and the care 
of disabled ex-service men, went out 
of existence on Aug. 9, when Presi- 
dent Harding signed the legislative 
measure transferring to a new de- 
partment of the Government, created 
by the act, all the activities of the 
War Risk Bureau and, in addition, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and certain branches of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Following his ap- 
proval of the bill, the President sent 
to the Senate the nomination of Col- 
onel Charles R. Forbes of Seattle, 
Wash., to be Director of the new Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, which the law created. 
The nomination was confirmed on the 
same day. 

Under the new bureau the country 
wil! be divided into fourteen regional 
offices, each of which has authority 
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to act quickly without waiting until 
the.Washington headquarters sanc- 
tions its course. The three different 
branches of the Government, which 
have hitherto acted independently in 
hospitals and districts in caring for 
disabled veterans, will now function 
under one head in each regional area. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


According to The Panama Canal 
Record, a total of 11,599,214 tons 
of commercial cargo was carried 
through the Panama Canal during the 
last fiscal vear, or 2314 per cent. 
more than in any preceding year, 
while the tolls amounted to $11,276,- 
890, or 3214 per cent. more than 
any preceding year. In addition, 
Government vessels which passed 
through the canal, tolls free, carried 
453,769 tons of cargo. American, 
British and Japanese vessels carried 
89 per cent. of the total commer- 
cial tonnage, the American business 
amounting to 45 per cent., British to 
32 and Japanese to 7 per cent. The 
total number of ships passing through 
the canal was 2,892, of which 1,212 
were American, 970 British, 140 Nor- 
wegian and 136 Japanese. 


RACING OF IMMIGRANT SHIPS 


Frantic midnight racing of immi- 
grant ships into American harbors in 
order to land monthly quotas in the 
first minutes of the first day of new 
months having developed into a 
scandal, Commissioner General Hus- 
band of the Immigration Bureau an- 
nounced on Aug. 6 that he was will- 
ing to “ wipe the slate clean,” admit 
under bond the August quota excess 
of 400 or more then in the harbors, 
and begin all over again if the com- 
panies would reach a binding agree- 
ment among themselves not to exceed 
quotas thereafter. There was excuse 
for the exceeded quotas in June, when 
the Italian quota was exceeded by 
2,500, the Commissioner said, but 
none for repeated disregarding of the 
rules by certain lines. Since June 30 
probably not more than 400 aliens 
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had arrived in excess of quotas, but 
these had practically taken all the 
time of the immigration officers to 
handle. 


The Secretary of State on July 20 
received nineteen new appointees as 
Consuls, Vice Consuls and Consular 
Assistants, who were about to pro- 
ceed abroad to represent the United 
States at their various posts after 
completing the course of instruction 
at the State Department designed to 
familiarize them with all the details 
of their duties. Secretary Hughes 
made a felicitous address, a part of 
which follows: 


Of course I need not tell you that the 
character of the American people will be 
judged by countless numbers of those who 
live in other countries by the impression 
you make on them. We don’t want repre- 
sentatives who are bombastic, boastful, un- 
reasonable, severe or autocratic—who are 
disposed to make a great deal of their au- 
thority at the expense of those who are 
making polite inquiries; who are disposed 
to be nervous and petulant. The man who 
succeeds is the man who can keep quiet and 
placid when there is very severe pressure, 
who can keep his head and intelligence, at 
the same time giving the impression of a 
man adequate to the exigency. If you can 
give that impression you will do a great 
deal for your country. 


ARREST OF ILLINOIS GOVERNOR 


Governor Len Small of Illinois was 
placed under arrest at the Executive 
Mansion, Springfield, Ill., on the 
afternoon of Aug. 9. Despite the 
Governor’s protests and those of his 
attorney, he was forced to accompany 
the Sheriff to the Court House, where 
he furnished bonds of $50,090 as 
surety for his appearance in the 
Sangamon County Court on the first 
Monday in September to answer to 
three indictments charging him with 
having, when State Treasurer, em- 
bezzled half a million dollars of State 
funds, entered into a conspiracy to 
defraud the State of $2,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money, and embezzled, 
jointly with Lieutenant Governor 
Fred E. Sterling and Vernon Curtis, 
$700,000 of interest on public funds. 
The indictments had been found on 





July 20, but the Governor had pro- 
tested that he was immune from ar- 
rest by virtue of his office, and when 
this plea failed kept out of the reach 
of the Sheriff until the day of his 
arrest. It was the first time in the 
history of Illinois that a Governor of 
the State had been arrested on a 
criminal charge while in office. The 
Governor declared that he was inno- 
cent and that the charges were due 
to the unscrupulous machinations of 
political enemies. 


GENERAL. WOOD TO RULE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Secretary Weeks announced on 
Aug. 11 that Major Gen. Leonard 
Wood would be appointed Governor 
General of the Philippines, provided 
that the University of Pennsylvania 
consented to his release as Provost 
of that institution. The decision of the 
Administration to name General 
Wood for the Philippine post had 
been held in abeyance for some time, 
the Secretary said, in order to permit 
the General to submit his report on 
conditions in the island possessions. 
A preliminary report had already 
been submitted by him as head of the 
Wood-Forbes Commission, which for 
some months past has been investi- 
gating Philippine conditions. Gen- 
eral Wood has indicated his willing- 
ness to accept the post, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that prior to his de- 
parture for Manila he declined it on 
the ground that he had already seen 
too much service in the tropics. It is 
understood that he became so inter- 
ested in the Philippine situation as a 
result of his investigation that he re- 
versed his original decision. No of- 
ficial announcement was made as to 
the tenor of his preliminary report, 
but it was understood that conditions 
as seen by him did not warrant the 
immediate granting of independence 
to the Philippines. As Governor 
General of the islands General Wood 
will receive a salary of $24,000 a 
year, with a residence at the Govern- 
ment’s expense. 





IS THE CHURCH ON 
A DECLINE? 


By GUSTAVUS MYERS 


Results of the recent religious census in the United States indicate 
that the membership, especially of the Protestant denominations, 
is steadily increasing—Percentage of Roman Catholic growth 
considerably less—Problem of city churches 


HAT has been the experience of 
W religion and the Church in the 
general upheaval which has 
changed or shattered so many insti- 
tutions? Superficially, church and 
religion seem of minor importance 
compared to the engrossing interest 
in other affairs. .Yet they are far 
more vital and durable. Political and 
economic systems have come and 
gone, but ‘through all these changes 
religion and its church establish- 
ments have survived. 

Within particular faiths there have 
been schisms, but the great main re- 
ligions have preserved their identity 
through all vicissitudes. The strik- 
ing difference between modern and 
past times is that the Church and its 
functionaries no longer command the 
acute interest that they did in former 
ages. They were then the arbiters 
of political as well as religious pol- 
icies. Had newspapers been published 
five centuries ago they would have 
given the same large space to the 
doings and sayings of prelates that 
they now do to those of statesmen 
and parliamentary bodies. That lit- 
tle is now reported of the plans and 
edicts of church hierarchies is taken 
as proof of the insignificance, if not 
decrepitude, of the Church. 

Experience has taught that the ap- 
parent condition of a church at any 
one time is not to be accepted as in- 
dicative of its final condition. Many 


a time did the Jewish Church seem 
throttled by persecution, but it event- 
ually emerged strong in some other 
place. Before the Protestant Ref- 
ormation the Christian religion, as 
embodied in the Roman Catholic 
Church, spiritually was in a low state. 
But it was revitalized and became 
robustly militant. During the French 
Revolution the Roman Catholic 
Church appeared to be overwhelmed, 
yet it came forth from the ordeal a 
re-established power. The actual 
point, however, is not the career sf 
the Church, but the hold of religion. 
Under the fluctuation of events the 
fact has persisted that vast numbers 
of the different races have always 
believed in some one of the religions 
and reverenced the religious spirit. 
Has this attachment increased or de- 
cayed? 

It is becoming a fashion to date all 
great changes from the World War. 
So immense an impression did that 
conflict make upon mankind that this 
attitude is understandable, even if 
fallacious. Religion, however, went 
through its great conflict long before 
the World War. The so-called ration- 
alistic writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury assaulted it, and their work was 
continued in another direction by the 
materialist scientists of the nine- 
teenth century. Discoveries made 
and facts adduced seemed to be irree- 
oncilably opposed to all that ortho- 
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dox religion taught. A quarter of a 
century ago the phrase “the conflict 
of religion and science” was common, 
and religion seemed to be worsted. 
It could, its opponents charged, only 
offer dogma and assertion to combat 
what appeared to be_ irrefutable 
proofs of the evolution of life and 
the composition of the universe. As 
the writings and lectures of scientists 
and their followers permeated large 
sections of society, particularly in 
Europe and America, religion seemed 
to be undermined. Doubt and skepti- 
cism prevailed as to church doctrines, 
and frequent complaints were made 
by ministers in America that church 
attendance had become perfunctory. 
In Switzerland Professor Flie Gour- 
nell expressed a widespread view of 
the clergy when he declared that 
churches were no longer filled with 
worshippers, but with audiences. 


MAP OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM’ 
Explanation of lettered key at bottom of map: 
Catholics, 1906-1916, but not large enough to keep up with 
States where single religious bodies exceed Roman Catholic population in their mere 
C—Seven States of preceding group with smaller Roman Catholic 
D—Nine other States where the Roman Catholic population 
E—The six unshaded States, Maine, 


municant membership lists. 
population in 1916 than in 1906. 
in 1916 was less than in 1906. 
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ALIENATION OF WORKINGMEN 


While religion thus came into col- 
lision with science, the Church itself 
was openly attacked. From time to 
time labor organizations and mass 
meetings of workingmen in _ both 
America and Europe passed resolu- 
tions denouncing the apparent indif- 
ference of the Church and the clergy 
to the interests of the working per- 
ple. 

Undoubtedly large numbers of 
working people, believing this charge 
of indifference, were alienated frum 
the Church, which was slow in realiz- 
ing that the labor movement was one 
of the most powerful and significant 
movements in modern times. In 1906 
Dr. Josiah Strong published figures 
showing the alarming increase in the 
number of barren churches, and 
pointing out that while the estimated 


S GAINS AND LOSSES, 1906-1916 


A—Ejighteen States with increase of Roman 
Protestant increase. B—Thirteen 
com- 
New 


Connecticut, Jersey, 


Ohio, Indiana, Arizona, are the only ones in which the Roman Catholic Church, 1906-1916, had 


an absolute gain. 
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annual increase of population in the 
United States was 2.18 per cent., the 
increase of the entire church mem- 
bership was only 1.69 per cent., the 
lowest on record. 

In England the Rev. Arthur Jeph- 
son, vicar of St. John’s, Walworth, 
declared: ‘“‘ The Church is largely to 
blame for the alienation of the work- 
ing classes. The Church is almost 
always the friend of the landlord and 
employer. The Church has allied it- 
self with land and capital, and gener- 
ally with the master against his 
workmen. Its clergymen have dined 
with the rich and preachea at the 
poor, instead of doing the exact oppo- 
site.” Other English clergymen ex- 
pressed themselves similarly. In 
Germany Dr. Stocker of Berlin com- 
plained that the middle classes-—the 
educated, industrial, commercial peo- 
ple—and the artisans and _ small 
tradesmen were, with few exceptions, 
opposed to the Church; that the 
Church’s only friends were the aris- 
tocracy and peasants. In Roman 
Catholic countries outspoken priests 
and lay .leaders expressed the same 
views; in France Count de Mun, a 
Catholic leader, demanded that the 
Church actively support a _ specific 
program for the improvement of 
labor conditions. 

Since then individuals and groups 
within church bodies have sought to 
create support for workers’ move- 
ments. These efforts have not seri- 
ously changed the view of large num- 
bers of workingmen and other groups. 
These look upon the _ institutional 
Church as concerned with the past in- 
stead of participating in present 
movements and as preaching a vis- 
ionary instead of a practical religion. 
Such criticisms are often uajust, and 
much may be said for the view that 
religious faith has its own special 
field. Despite all attempts to win 
over these adverse elements in the 
cities, the Interchurch World Move- 
ment of North America in a recent 
review admitted that the Church 
found it an increasingly difficult task 


because it seemed unresponsive to 
their conditions and aspirations and 
talked to them virtually in a dead in- 
stead of a live language. 


Normally one might reasonably 
conclude that, confronted by the dual 
opposition of an aggressive science 
and a detached industrial array, 
church organization and membership 
would suffer pronounced losses. True, 
science is not the confident, attacking 
force it formerly was. Explorations 
into various realms have caused it to 
modify its dicta, and in some cases 
have brought out the admission that 
science and religion may not, after all, 
be irreconciliably opposed. Never- 
theless the teachings of science’s ex- 
ponents of former years deeply im- 
pregnated the minds of many people, 
and their effects are still wide- 
spread. 


CHURCH MEMBERS INCREASING 


Remarkable as it may _ seem, 
church membership in the United 
States has grown instead of dimin- 
ishing. At least, this is what formal 
census returns show. Previous to 
1880 census inquiries dealt very lit- 
tle with churches. The census for 1880 
gave no statistics, and that for 1890 
was very incomplete. The first real 
gathering of facts as to churches was 
in 1906, under the provisions of an act 
passed by Congress in 1902. This 
act required a census of churches to 
be taken every ten years, in between 
the regular census periods. There 
was accordingly a church census in 
1916, the results of which were pub- 
lished in 1919. The next census of 
churches will be taken in 1926. 

The latest returns showed that 
church membership in the continental 
United States had increased from 
35,068,058 in 1906 to 41,926,854 in 
1916, a gain of 19.5 per cent. During 
that decade the population had in- 
creased 17.1 per cent. Apparently 
the proportionate growth of church 
membership had outstripped that of 
population. 
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In outline the different religious 
organizations in the United States 

stood thus: 
1906 


Protestant ..20,290,014 
{astern Cath- 
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916 Gain Cent. 
25,025,990 4,735,976 23.4 


olic 164,968 313,626 148,658 90.1 
Roman Cath- 

ic -- 14,210,735 1,511,060 10.6 

255,678 ... 


256,647 462,329 205,682 


80.1 
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Saints 
Other Re- 


ligions 44,217 45,959 1,742 


Total ......35,068,058 41,926,854 6,858,796 
Population ..86,646,370 101,464,014 14,817,644 

Two particularly surprisng features 
were revealed by the latest census. 
The supposition has been general 
that the membership of the Roman 
Catholic Church has been rapidly 
growing while that of the Protestant 
churches has been fast declining. 
But according to its own figures, the 
membership of the Roman Catholic 
Church increased during that decade 
1,511,060, which, as above noted, is 
10.6 per cent. During the same 
period the Protestant church mem- 
bership increased much more. Mem- 
bership of Protestant churches prac- 
ticing infant baptism increased 23 
per cent.; that of Protestant churches 
practicing adult baptism 28.2 per 
cent.; and membership of Protestant 
churches having both rituals 17.2 per 
cent. 

The difference of growth is all the 
more striking when it is considered 
that the Roman Catholic Church 
reckons its membership upon the 
basis of its estimate of its popula- 
tion, while the Protestant churches, 
as a rule, count only communicants. 
As the census report points out, 
church membership in the Roman 
Catholic Church begins with baptism 
in infancy. In that Church there is no 
method of induction into formal mem- 
bership corresponding to confirma- 
tion or admission to the Church in 
Protestant bodies except as there is a 
renewal of baptismal vows connected 
with the first communion and con- 
firmation. In general, Protestant 
churches, on the other hand, admit 
baptized children to membership only 
when they have arrived at an age 
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_Wwhen they can make for themselves 


an actual profession of prsonal faith. 
The Roman Catholic Church counts 
as members infants as well as adults, 
while Protestant churches include 
only grown-up children and adults. 


DECREASED CATHOLIC GROWTH 


Noting how crowded Roman Catho- 
lic churches are, the casual observer 
may be inclined to dispute the state- 
ment that their membership has not 
been fast growing. But the census 
report explains that it is seldom that 
there are as many Roman Catholic 
churches in a community in propor- 
tidn to the number of communicants 
as is the case with other religious 
bodies. There are comparatively few 
Roman Catholic churches, the report 
says, which are large enough to ac- 
commodate at one time the entire 
parish membership. It is because of 
this fact that the custom has grown 
of holding a series of Sunday services 
or masses, One succeeding another at 
different hours. 

One explanation of the decline of 
Roman Catholic membership may be 
the return of considerable numbers 
of immigrants to Europe after the 
outbreak of the World War. But this 
does not by any means account for 
the whole change. The census fig- 
ures show that it has not only been 
failing to maintain a proportionate 
growth in States where there is much 
immigration, but that it has not 
grown in States where there never 
were many immigrants. In sixteen 
of the forty-eight States the Roman 
Catholic Church reported a smaller 
membership in 1916 than in 1906. 
These States were New Hampshire, 
Vermont, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Colorado, Montana, 
Idaho and Nevada. In this list of de- 
clines must also be included the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In eighteen other 
States: Roman Catholic membership 
increased from 1906 to 1916, but in 
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the same States the percentage of 
Protestant membership had grown, 
while that of the Roman Catholic 
Church fell off. In such heavy recep- 
tacles of immigration as New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, as well as in other States, the 
Roman Catholic Church did not show 
a growth proportionate to that of 
the Protestant Church. There were 
only six States in which the Catholic 
Church actually advanced, both in 
membership and in percentage of 
membership of religious bodies. 
These States were Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Maine, Ohio and In- 
diana. It is believed that a relatively 
higher foreign element accounts for 
the increase in those States. 


When, in 1920, the Army Reorgan- 
ization bill was passed, the question 
came up as to how many army Chap- 
lains each denomination should have. 
The War Department asked Dr. Wal- 
ter Laidlaw, the executive secretary 
of the New York Federation of 
Churches, to make a computation 
based upon the Government census. 
Dr. Laidlaw made an unbiased analy- 
sis, and his report was accepted. In 
this report Dr. Laidlaw brought out 
many striking facts. 

Of the reported 4,327,369 members 
of the Roman Catholic Church, 3,219,- 
732, or 74.4 per cent., were under 13 
years of age. Roman Catholic or- 
ganizations reporting gave figures 
showing that nearly 25 per. cent. of 
their membership was composed of 
young children. Of the total mem- 
bership of religious bodies in conti- 
nental United States the Roman 
Catholic Church had 37.5 per cent., 
and comprised 15.5 per cent. of the 
total population, a quarter of its mem- 
bership being children. In contrast, 
there was only 5.31 per cent. of chil- 
dren under the ’teen age in Protestant 
churches. Protestant churches had a 
total membership in the United 
States of 59.7 per cent. of religious 
membership of all bodies. Although 
their membership in general included 
only those above the ’teen age, Prot- 
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estant churches had 24.5 per cent. of 
the entire population on their com- 
municant rolls. 


ERA OF CONSOLIDATION 


According to a recently published 
report, it was expected that 10,000 
Protestant pulpits would be vacant in 
1921 because of the lack of students 
for the ministry, as shown by the 
records of attendance at theological 
seminaries. This was taken in some 
quarters as an indication that inter- 
est in religous matters was fast wan- 
ing. But this assumption was hasty 
and sweeping. It entirely ignored 
relevant factors. 

In the first place, as the census re- 
port shows, recent years have been a 
period of consolidation of Protestant 
churches. This process, the report 
says, “does not indicate any weaken- 
ing of the actual strength of the 
churches.” The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for example, reported 601 
less organizations in 1916 than in 
1906, while the membership reports 
showed an increase. The uniting of 
the Free Baptist churches with the 
Northern Baptist Convention also re- 
duced the number of organizations. 
The same result followed the union 
of the different bodies of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Furthermore, economic reasons 
have had their influence. While the 
cost of living in recent years has been 
excessive, ministerial salaries have 
remained paltry. According to a re- 
cent survey of the Interchurch World 
Movement of North America, only 1 
per cent. of ministers in the United 
States receive $4,000 or more, and 
not quite 1144 per cent. $3,000 to 
$4,000. The larger salaries are, of 
course, paid in the cities, where only 
one-sixth of the ministers live. Less 
than 5 per cent. get from $2,000 to 
$3,000, and not quite 10 per cent. 
$1,500 to $2,000. Nearly 33 per cent. 
of American ministers receive $1,000 
to $1,500, and nearly 39 per cent. $500 
to $1,000 salary a year. About 13 
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per cent. are paid $500 a year or less. 
No doubt, faced by the inexorable dis- 
parity between income and cost of 
living, many eligibles have had to 
abandon plans of studying for the 
ministry. 


GROWTH OF OTHER CREEDS 


The second noteworthy feature of 
the religious census is the growth of 
the Mormon Church. In every one 
of the thirty-nine States where it had 
members in 1906 it gained, except in 
Wisconsin. Its largest proportionate 
gains were in some States contiguous 
to Utah. In Idaho, for instance, it 
made a gain of 40,280 members in ten 
years. In other States there were 
lesser increases, diminishing east- 
ward, yet, nevertheless, gains. 

It would be interesting to know the 
progress of the Christian Science 
movement, but that Church declined 
to give information. The census law 
of 1920 accordingly ‘was drafted to 
cover such refusals. It provides that 
when the next religious census is 
taken, any religious body failing to 
report will be subject to legal pro- 
ceedings. 

Judging from the nominal census 
figures, the membership of the Jew- 
ish Church has made only a very 
slight increase, compared to the 
great growth of the Jewish popula- 
tion in America. But in another sec- 
tion of the report this apparent 
anomaly is partially explained. It 
says that Jewish congregations 
variously interpret what constitutes 
members. Some consider in member- 
ship only seat or pew holders; others 
allow widows but not wives or maid- 
ens as members; still others regard 
all women as ineligible. The report 
continues: 

If, however, we broaden the definition of 
“ member ” to mean one who shows his in- 
terest in Judaism by making even a small 
yearly contribution to some ecclesiastical 
entity, and by visiting, for participation in 
religious exercises, at least once a year, a 
synagogue or similar place of worship, we 
shall find that the total number of Jewish 


“members ” is very large. 
Thus it has been estimated that in order 


to accommodate the 1,500,000 Jews of New 
York City who are able and of proper age 
to attend divine services on the Day of 
Atonement, a million sittings would have 
to be provided. Actually, in that city in 
1917, about half of this number of seats 
was available in the permanent and tem- 
porary places of worship open to attendance 
during the high holidays. * * * In 
other words, about one-half of the Jews of 
New York City attended divine worship on 
the “ day of days.” We may say, therefore, 
that about one-half of the Jews of New 
York City are, in one sense of the word, 
“members.” Nor is there any good reason 
to suppose that outside of the metropolis 
Jewish religious conditions are very dif- 
ferent, taken all in all, from those within 
the great city. 


The census report further explains 
that Jews in the United States are 
confronted by a number of difficul- 
ties. Frequently they cannot, for 
economic reasons, attend services on 
their Sabbath, which is often the 
busiest commercial day. The strug- 
gle for existence, effectively interfer- 
ing with their going to services, 
makes it appear that Jewish mem- 
bership is much smaller than it is 
both actually and potentially. Hence, 
the report declares, attendance on the 
almost universally observed holidays 
is a far better criterion of real mem- 
bership in the Jewish Church. 

From another aspect—at least as 
indicated by census figures—it ap- 
pears that religious influence has not 
declined. The number of Sunday 
schools in the United States increased 
in ten years from 178,214 to 194,759; 
the number of officers and teachers 
from 1,648,664 to 1,952,631; and the 
number of scholars from 14,685,997 
to 19,935,890. These statistics relate 
solely to what is called the Sunday 
school. They do not include parochial 
or other institutions which supple- 
ment and often take the place of Sun- 
day schools. 

In view of these instructive facts, 
what becomes of the criticism often 
made that religious teaching has sunk 
nearly to zero? Only recently Bishop 
Philip M. Rhinelander of the Episco- 
pal Diocese. of Pennsylvania com- 
plained that ‘‘the almost universal 
tendency is to teach ethics or morals 
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without any direct relation to the 
Christian faith, so that the average 
boy or girl comes out of school with 
the notion that Christianity is an in- 
teresting but outworn philosophy, 
and that even its ethical and moral 
standards are not final and of no 
particular authority.” But if the 
official returns are to be accepted, 
vast numbers of children receive in 
Sunday schools the religious training 
that some zealous ecclesiastics would 
like to see established in the public 
schools. 


PROBLEM OF CITY CHURCHES 


Apart, however, from official com- 
pilations, there are other and deeper 
phases of the subject of church and 
religion disclosed by the investiga- 
tions of church bodies themselves. 
Students of city conditions have 
often remarked the noticeable ab- 
sence of interest of large numbers 
of city people in church affairs. They 
find it hard to believe official sta- 
tistics which show an increase of re- 
ligious interest, when among city peo- 
ple they see evidences to the con- 
trary. 

This apparent enigma is explained, 
although deploringly, by church or- 
ganizations. In the survey made by 
the Interchurch World Movement the 
explanation given is that “ the appeal 
of the city church is largely to the 
rural folk that have migrated to the 
city. Counts made of those attending 
city churches indicate that they are 
largely made up of rural emigrants. 
Seventy-five per cent. of those pres- 
ent are frequently found to have been 
born in the country. The city minis- 
try is largely recruited from rural ter- 
ritory, and this means that the mes- 
sage of the city church is largely in 
the thought language of the rural 
emigrant. It is intelligible to him, 
but unintelligible and ineffective in 
reaching either the alien immigrant 
or the indigenous city folk.” Inas- 
much as the census of 1920 shows 
that for the first time in the nation’s 
history urban population exceeds ru- 
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ral, this condition presents a critical 
problem to religious denominations. 

Turning to Europe, the same phe- 
nomena are found. The appeal of the 
Church is in the rural districts. It 
was estimated that in Paris in peace 
times only about 3 per cent. of that 
city’s population attended church on 
Sunday, and in other European cities 
church attendance was comparatively 
small. At the outbreak of the war 
there was a certain amount of re- 
newed interest in the Church, but this 
did not last long; fatalism generally 
took the place of faith. In England 
the spiritualism giving assurances of 
survival of personality after death 
became popular and in a large meas- 
ure has remained. so. 


THE SITUATION IN EUROPE 


The war also left the various 
churches in Europe with diminished 
personnel and depleted financial re- 
sources. In France between 25,000 
and 30,000 French priests and stu- 
dents and nearly half of the total 
Protestant ministry were mobilized. 
In other European countries con- 
scription of church forces was also 
heavy. The huge losses of men, 
clerical and lay, weakened church 
forces of every creed, while training 
for the ministry and priesthood was 
suspended in many countries through- 
out the war years. 

In some respects of organization 
power, the Church has gained. The 
French Government, after a fifteen- 
year severance, has resumed diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, and 
the Italian Government is on the 
verge of doing the same. In other 
respects the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church has been weakened, 
notabiy in Czechoslovakia, where 
360,000 former Roman Catholics, 
headed by eighty priests, have broken 
away from the Roman Church and 
established a National Church. This, 
while retaining the general Roman 
Catholic faith, has renounced adher- 
ence to the Pope. The creation of 
this new church gradually followed 





the refusal of Pope Benedict to per- 
mit the election of Bishops by laity 
vote, to allow priests to marry, and 
to grant the use of the Czech lan- 
guage instead of Latin in the liturgy. 
In Russia the Greek Church, despite 
Bolshevist opposition, has retained its 
organization, which, however, is said 
tu have become liberalized in point of 
attitude and customs. Reports from 
Russia assert that if the Soviet power 
is overthrown the Russian Church will 
be the only organized power capable of 
taking its place. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Summing up the general condition 
of church and religion, these conclu- 
sions may be reached: In the United 
States, churches as a whole have 
gained in formal membership, power 
and accretion of property, but the 
hold of most of them upon the city 
populations has been progressively 
diminishing. Religion does not have 
the vital appeal to city people that 
it does to rural folk. In Europe 
various church bodies have enhanced 
their organization power, but there, 
too, they encounter indifference or 
hostility in the cities. 

Is this because city populations are 
less spiritually minded than rural? 
Church representatives do not say 
so. They believe that underneath the 
exterior the religious spirit is strong 
in city people, but that the Church has 
not yet found the right means to give 
it spiritual expression and to direct 
it to church affiliations. The more 
advanced churchmen recognize that 
the cities have their own peculiar 
problems and ways, greatly differing 
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from those of the country, and urge 
that outworn ecclesiastical methods 
be discarded to make way for new 
ideas, bringing the Church into a more 
harmonious relation with city dwell- 
ers. 

Another phase of the problem 
about which churches everywhere— 
both in America and Europe—are per- 
plexed, is the probable action of 
women. Hitherto women have been 
more assiduous than men in church 
attendance, and, in fact, have often 
constituted the bulk of active adher- 
ents. The usual assumption that, 
therefore, women are more religious 
than men is not the view of many 
church spokesmen. They think that 
heretofore more women than men 
have gone to church because the 
Church gave woman virtually her op- 
portunity to express her social in- 
stincts. 

But what will woman’s attitude be, 
now that she has attained the fullest 
rights to express herself politically, 
industrially, professionally and in 
many other ways? Will she grow 
lukewarm toward the Church, per- 
haps abandon it altogether? Some 
clerics are strongly inclined to think 
this a possibility. They regard it as 
not unlikely that a time may come 
when men inside the Church will be 
as much disturbed about women who 
are outside the Church as women 
have been about absentee men. Their 
suggested remedies for obviating 
such a development are to open the 
way for the fuller participation of 
women in the control of churches 
and denominational boards, and to al- 
low women to minister on an equality 
with men. 
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RADITION and history are so inter- 
woven with the concept of nationality 
that in considering the right of a na- 

tionality to independence and statehood it 
is always advantageous and even necessary 
to indulge in a historical retrospect. This 
is especially true of the Czechoslovaks. 

As early as the seventh century, when 
the historical data relative to Bohemia 
begin, we find evidences of an- established 
Czech State. 
kemia, Moravia, Silesia and Poland were 
united under Bretislav I., King of Bohemia, 
aad, in the words of Count Luetzov, the 
eminent historian, “ The idea of a West 
Slav empire seemed on the point of being 


realized, but the Germans stepped in to 
prevent the formation of a powerful Slav 


State on their borders.” Otokar II., of 
ihe House of Premysl, for a time extended 
Czech rule from the Adriatic to the Baltic. 
Under the “ National King,” George of 
Podebrad, in the fifteenth century, the lands 
of the Bohemian Crown, as the Czech State 
was then known, were a European power 
of the first order. 

The lands of the Bohemian Crown, almost 
four centuries ago, were Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia (with the two Lusatias), and 
constituted an independent realm, just as 
Hungary was then an independent king- 
dom. In 1526 the Czechs called to the throne 
of their State the Hapsburg dynasty for 
rractically the same reasons and on the 
same conditions as the Magyars (commonly 
known as Hungarians). Together with the 
Fragmatic Sanction, the terms under which 
the Hapsburgs were called to the Hungarian 
throne formed what can be called the legal 
foundation of the Hungarian revolution in 
1848. . The Czech case of 1915-18, historic- 
ally and legally speaking, is every bit as 
strong as was the Magyar case in 1848, if 
not stronger. The compact of 1526, to- 
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gether with the coronation oaths and a 
large number of other historical documents, 
form the legal basis of the Czech revolution 
during the great war. 

The foundations of the late Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire are to be found in a purely 
dynastic union (1526) of the Czech State 
with Austria and Hungary. The Hapsburg 
dynasty, disregarding its pledges, endeav- 
ered to centralize and Germanize this union. 
In 1526 most of Hungary, indeed all of it 
except the Slovak part, was subjugated by 
the Turks, and its liberation required almost 
200 years of fighting by Austria and Bo- 
hemia. The Czechs at the same time de- 
fended their independence against the Haps- 
burgs, but were defeated in 1618, as a pre- 
lude to the Thirty Years’ War, and later 
severely persecuted by the dynasty. But 
they never submitted, and even as late as 
1775 the peasants of Moravia defended their 
national church. The Moravians, of course, 
are Czechs; to hold otherwise would be 
as sensible as to say that while New York- 
ers are Americans, Pennsylvanians are not. 

The Czechs rebelled against Austria in 
1848, but were unsuccessful, while the Hun- 
garian revolution was suppressed with the 
aid of the Russian Government. But in 1867, 
following defeats by Italy and France 
(1859), and by Prussia (1867), Austria be- 
came Austria-Hungary (the Dual Empire) 
by making concessions to the Magyars. 

The Czechs claimed the same rights as 
the Magyars. Failing to overcome their 
opposition, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
promised to concede these on various ocea- 
sions, saying especially, in a rescript to the 
Bohemian Diet on Sept. 12, 1871: “We 
are aware of the position of the Bohemian 
Crown founded on her constitutional law, 
and of the splendor and the power which 
it has brought to us and our predecessors. 
We are happy to acknowledge the rights 
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of the kingdom and we are ready to renew 
this acknowledgment with our Coronation 
Oath.” These promises were never carried 
out, largely owing to the opposition of 
Budapest and Germany, the latter particu- 
larly desiring Austria-Hungary to be her 
vanguard in the Balkans. 

Louis Kossuth, the famous Magyar revo- 
jutionary leader, in a letter to Helfi, editor 
of the paper Magyar Ujsag, dated Nov. 8, 
1871, declared: 

Between the legal titles which form the 
foundation of the right of the dynasty to 
the throne in Hungary and Bohemia there is 
not merely an analogy, but a complete iden- 
tity. That is true of their origin and time, 
method, conditions and principles, as well as 
their literel wording. The Bohemian land is 
not a patrimonium, no so-called hereditary 
land, no mere appendage of Austria, but a 
country that may appeal to diplomatic nego- 
tiations and mutual agreements. It is a 
State, just like Hungary. 


Legally the Czech-Austrian case was not 
dissimilar to that of Norway and Sweden in 
1905. In both instances there was merely 
the common bond of a dynasty. Such bonds 
may be severed by either country, or by 
cperation of different determining 
dynastic succession. Hanover was separated 
from Great Britain in the latter manner. 

Slovakia was occupied by the Magyars 
and separated from Bohemia and Moravia 
at an early date. A strong case could be 
made for the proposition that at one time 
the Magyars were culturally dependent 
upon the Slovaks. Their language teems 
with Slovak terms which they borrowed be- 
cause of the backwardness of their own 
idiom. During more recent decades the 
Magyars barbarously persecuted the Slo- 
vaks and endeavored to Magyarize them. 
They have a saying: ‘“ The Slovak is not 
a human being.” 


laws 


The Slovak language is really a purer 


form of the Czech. A Slovak understands 
Czech, the latter understands Slovak. 
There is not as much difference between 
a Czech and a Slovak as there is between 
a West Virginia mountaineer and a New 
Englander. The Slovak hero of the World 
War, and the first Czechoslovak Minister 
of War, General Stefanik, was fond of 
saying: “ The Czech is a Slovak living in 
Bohemia or Moravia, the Slovak a Czech 
living in Slovakia.” In the late war Czechs 
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and Slovaks fought faithfully for a united 
Czechoslovak State. The story of the Czech- 
oslovak legions in Siberia, France and Italy 
will never be forgotten. 

All this makes the Czechoslovak case un- 
assailable, whether one looks at it from the 
viewpoint of history, of law cr of self- 
cetermination. Both the Czech and the 
Slovak claim could rest purely upon the 
principle of self-determination. But it is 
aiso worth pointing out that there is no 
inconsistency between the legal rights which 
the Czechs have to independence and the 
ciaim of Czechs and Slovaks to unity as a 
result of the application of the principle 
of nationality. The Czech State never 
ceased to exist legally; Czechoslovak claims 
to independence were recognized before the 
armistice by all the European powers as 
well as by the United States. Our State 
was not created by the Paris Conference— 
the latter simply acknowledged an existing 
fact. The republic was a participant in the 
peace conference as a sovereign power. 

The Carpatho-Russians (briefly called 
Kuthenians) form an autonomous province 
of the Czechoslovak Republic with as much 
self-government as the individual States of 
the American Union, and, consequently, 
their representatives in the National Assem- 
bly vote only upon questions common to 
the republic; and this autonomous province, 
Carpatho-Russia, came within the fold of 
the republic upon the demand of the 
Ruthenians themselves. Just as it cannot 
be said, in view of the foregoing facts, that 
the republic is an artificial creation of the 
peace conference, so it cannot be maintained 
that the Carpatho-Russians were allotted 
to it by the Paris gathering; they came in 
voluntarily. As accident has it, most docu- 
ments relating te the matter passed through 
my hands before they were forwarded to 
Paris. 

Historically, legally, ethnically and moral- 
ly, the Czechoslovak Republic rests upon 
unshakable foundations. Economically, 
when the difficulties of the formative years 
are surmounted, it will be practically self- 
sustaining, as far as any modern State can 
be so. It has a stable, progressive Govern- 
ment, and a peaceful, non-aggressive, non- 
imperialistic foreign policy. Without exag- 
geration it can be said to have fulfilled the 
expectations of all its American friends. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PLACE 
IN THE SUN 


To The Editor of Current History: 

In your August issue you published an 
article written by Anthony Pessenlehner, 
to which you give the title, “ Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Right to Statehood Assailed.” Cur- 
RENT History ought never to give space to 
such communications. In the first place, 
the author does not assail Czechoslovakia’s 
right to Statehood. Secondly, in all he says 
there is no history whatsoever. Even your 
foctnote, stating that you do not indorse the 
attack, is not a sufficient defense of CuR- 
RENT HisTory in this case. 


We do not doubt for a moment that the 
writer intended to assail Czechoslovakia’s 
right to Statehood; but, instead, he con- 
firms that right at the beginning of his 
essay when he admits the “ calling into life 
of Czechoslovakia,” and does not attempt to 
show that those who brought into life the 
Czechoslovak State were without authority 
to do so or that their action is not now 
valid or legal. 

What he does is to assail the makers of 
the Czechoslovak State, claiming that they 
have “rudely cast aside historic, political, 
economic and even ethnographic consider- 
ations,” and also that: 

The coup was accomplished through delib- 
erate falsifications of past history and the 
misleading, but a thousand times disproved, 
theory of the racial identity of the Czechs, 
the Slovaks and the Ruthenians. 


It seems to us that after our sons fought 
and won the war, and liberated peoples, it is 
entirely out of place for any one to say that 
our country and its associates “ accom- 
plished the coup through deliberate falsifi- 
cations of past history,” &c. No condemna- 
tion is thrown by Mr. Pessenlehner upon 
the Czechoslovak Republic, but upon its 
makers, among whom the foremost is our 
United States. This fact is attested in pas- 
sages such as this from the same August 
issue of CURRENT HISTORY (p. 844): 

The attitude of Czechoslovakia toward 
America is ene of admiration and emulation. 
This new republic is grateful to the great 
Republic for the part America played in gain- 
ing Czechoslovak liberty and in founding the 


Czechoslovak State. Ex-President Wilson is 
still immensely popular in Czechoslovakia. 
The great railroad station in Prague is called 
the Wilson station. Pictures and bronze me- 
dallions of Mr. Wilson are coupled with pic- 
tures and medallions of President Masaryk in 
offices, schools, hotel lobbies and elsewhere 
all over the country. 


Let me call the attention of your readers 
to the “history” which Mr. Pessenlehner 
succeeded in placing in CURRENT History: 


1. He admits that there once was a 
“Czech Kingdom,” also a “ Moravian 
Duchy,” but continues: “ There never was 
an independent country known as Moravia, 
Slovakia, Ruthenia or Rusinia.” Suppose 
this were true—as it is not—how is this to 
react against the present Czechoslovak Re- 
public? There never was and never will be 
an independent country of Pennsylvania, but 
there is and always will be an independent 
country of the United States of America, 
including the State of Pennsylvania; so 
there is and always will be the independent 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, including Mo- 
ravia, Slovakia, &c. 

2. The historian Pessenlehner tells you 
further that “the country known as Hun- 
gary in 1896 was the same as in 1914—not 
an inch having been added to it by conquest 
or otherwise,” and “ more than a 1,000 years 
ago the Magyars were driven out of their 
original European settlement—and organ- 
ized the State of Hungary.” Are we to 
understand that the Magyars were “ origi- 
nally ” European settlers? If not, why does 
the historian Pessenlehner not mention how 
long the Magyars occupied their “ original 
European settlements,” and 
whence they came? 

Then he states that when the Magyars 
moved into and organized the State of 
“ Hungaria ” no rights of other nations were 
violated, for the reason that when a land is 
uninhabited it is no nation’s land. Is it not 
a strange “historical” coincidence that 
Magyars moving from their “ original Euro- 
pean settlement ”—(what was its name? )— 
into “an uninhabited land,” organized it 
and named it “ Hungary”? Why “ Hun- 


when and 
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gary” ? And in order that readers shall be 
induced to believe him he quotes as au- 
thority “the historian, Alfred the Great, 
King of England.” Suppose it were true— 
as it is not—that Alfred the Great wrote 
such “history,” why, pray, should the his- 
torian of Youngstown, Ohio, believe the old 
King of England more than the new King 
of England, and his historians and Min- 
isters and their associates of the United 
States, who called into life the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia ? 

Our historian tells us that “the Czechs 
began to appear in this part of Europe in 
the fifteenth century.” Then he continues: 
“In later times the white Croatians, ances- 
tors of our present-day Slovaks, were set- 
tled * * * this happened at about the 
eleventh century. * * *” Those are 
the very words of historian Pessenlehner. 
May we not call attention to his great 
invention and addition to “ history ” that we 
have now a nation in old Europe, namely 
the Slovaks, who were produced on the spot 
—after the coming of the Magyars—by the 
“ white Croatians ”; and now they are good 


ANOTHER DEFENSE 


To the Editor of Current History: 

In an article ir the August issue of CUR- 
RENT History (“ Czechoslovakia’s Right to 

tatehood Assailed”), Dr. Anthony Pes- 
senlehner asserts that “the Czechs were 
quite content with their lot within the con- 
fires of Austria,” that “they were the 
mest willing tools in the hands of the 
Hapsburg despot,” that “they had been 
useful spies of the Hapsburgs against the 
Hungarians.” Like the professional propa- 
gandist, he discerns “ grave signs that the 
Slovaks and Ruthenians do not wish to be 
included in the Czechoslovak State,” &c. 

He puts the entire blame on the Czechs 
for having abducted the Slovaks from the 
Hungarian State, but has not a word of 
censure for the old Hungarian Government, 
which was responsible for the Slovak walk- 
out. He is clear and precise as to what 
took place in 896, the year the Magyar con- 
queror is reputed to have entered Slovakia. 
The victors, we are assured, treated the 
vanquished with the utmost consideration 


Slovaks of Czechoslovakia—and they even 
want autonomy. Who in America would 
ever have believed that we should learn of 
a new nation of old Europe, born less than 
a thousand yeers ago, or, as the case may 
be, after the fifteenth century? 


If Mr. Pessenlehner would read CURRENT 
History, or any other history, he would by 
this time know all about the oppressions by 
the Magyars and the Hapsburgs, and all 
about the hatreds of the Czechs, Slovaks, 
Moravians and Russians; he would know 
that after brutal sufferings and bitter 
resistances of centuries—and after the 
great war had cleared the way—these 
oppressed nationalities revolted and de- 
clared themselves independent; and he 
would also well know why some of these 
nationalities have united in the new and 
substantial State of Czechoslovakia. May 
we not encourage our historian to inquire 
for more history? 

Rev. C. L. ORBACH, 
President and Editor-in-Chief, Daily Slovak- 
American, New York. 


Wallington, N. J., Aug. 5, 1921. 


OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


and chivalry. But as to the treatment the 
Slovak grandfathers received at the hands 
of the Magyar grandfathers after 1867, 
when Hungary became free, the writer is 
not so clear. This chapter, singularly 
enough, he forgets to tell. 

Within the territory of the present Slo- 
vakia there were, in 1905, 33 gymnasia 
(Latin secondary schools), 6 “ real ” schools 
(these prepared the pupils for technical 
careers), 4 law academies, 1 mining acad- 
emy, 1 school of forestry, 2 Protestant, 5 
Catholic and 1 Greek Catholic theological 
seminary, 140 trade, commercial and other 
schools. In all these schools Magyar was 
the language of instruction. Not one was 
Slovak. What is more, students of Slovak 
nationality were prohibited to converse in 
public in their mother tongue. A student 
suspected of Pan-Slavism—a Pan-Slav was 
one who read Slovak or Czech books or 
newspapers—was put on the black list by 
his professor. Unless he mended his Pan- 
Slav ways he was summarily expelled. 
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Before 1914 only 6 per cent. of the 
people of Hungary voted. In 1910 out of 
413 members of the Chamber of Deputies 
only seven were non-Magyars—of the seven 
three were Slovak—though the Magyars 
constituted a meagre half and the Slovaks 
10 per cent. of the entire population. 


Let us examine the record of the Czecho- 
slovak Government in the matter of schools 
for the Slovaks. Since October, 1918, when 
Czechs and Slovaks became free and in- 
dependent, the Government has organized 
and opened 2,372 Slovak public schools, 102 
so-called citizen schools, 37 gymnasia, 5 
“yeal” schools, a number of girls’ acad- 
emies, 13 normal colleges for the training 
of teachers and a university at Bratislava, 
the capital. In addition, the Government 
has provided the Magyars and Germans 
with ample educational facilities. 

All the responsible ethnologists agree 
that the Czechs, Moravians and Slovaks are 
racially identical, but Dr. Pessenlehner in- 
sists they are not. This is like maintain- 
ing that the Yankees of Connecticut and 
the Yankees of Massachusetts are not 
racially identical. The Czechs and Mora- 
vians axe one nation, they speak one lan- 
guage, with local brogues, to be sure, and 
they have common traditions and history. 
The cultural development of the Slovaks 
was somewhat different from that of the 
Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia, owing to 
their separation. The Czechs fell under the 
sovereignty of Austria, the Slovaks became 
subjects of Hungary. Yet the two groups 
have not lost their racial identity. So closely 
related are they that the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks can carry on a conversation and can 
1eadily read each other’s newspapers. Since 
the war Czech papers make it a practice 
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to run columns of reading matter in Slovak 
and vice versa. The Slovaks of Protestant 
faith use the Czech version of the Bible. 

Dr. P.’s assertion to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Slovaks, not the Magyars, 
are the aborigines of Slovakia. This is the 
opinion of the greatest living authority on 
Slavic antiquity, Professor L. Niederle. 
The Slavic nomenclature of rivers, moun- 
tains and villages proves irrefutably who 
settled in those regions first. 

That the “Slovaks never wanted to get 
out of the Hungarian State” is a fiction; 
as much so as that the French of Alsace- 
Lorraine never wanted to get out of Ger- 
many. What was the use of wishing it? 
That there is discontent in Slovakia is true. 
But discontent exists in Hungary, unrest 
prevails in Germany, grumbling is heard 
in Italy, restlessness is reported from Spain. 
The principal breeders of discontent in Slo- 
vakia are army ex-officers, officeholders 
of the old régime and masters who are 
masters no longer. 

The doctor is in error when he says that 
the Battle of White Mountain was fought 
in 1647. The correct date is 1620. The 
heraldic title of Moravia is not duchy but 
margravate. Moravia never belonged to 
Poland. 

The Magyars and the Czechoslovaks are 
now next-door neighbors. As things look, 
they will remain neighbors. The time may 
even come when they will want to play in 
each other’s backyard. Don’t you think, 
then, it’s a poor policy to make faces at 
your neighbors living on the other side cf 
the fence, and to call them names? GC: 

[The writer of the foregoing is the author of 
several books and at present is in a position of 
great responsibility and importance in the busi- 
ness world.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S ALLIANCE WITH RUMANIA 


S Jugoslavia ailied herself by treaty 

with Italy in an anti-Hapsburg com- 
pact, so Czechoslovakia, who has so much 
to fear from Hungary, sought by an alliance 
with Rumania to attain the common aim of 
the Balkan States—security pending a per- 
manent settlement of the whole Central 
European situation. The Czechoslovak-Ru- 
manian pact was signed at Bucharest on 
April 28, 1921. The object of the treaty, 
as declared in the first paragraph, was to 


secure the full execution of the Treaty of 
Trianon with Hungary, and, specifically, to 
unite defensively in case of any unprovoked 
attack by Hungary upon either of the high 
contracting powers. 

The hostility of the Magyar Government 
to Rumania, whose troops invaded Budapest 
a year ago, and who, in the Banat terri- 
tory, acquired overlordship over many thou- 
sands of Magyars, is well known. To 
Czechoslovakia Hungary is no less hostile, 
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and similarly for territorial reasons, as the 
newly constituted State of the Czechs on 
Hungary’s northern boundary was, on its 
outer fringes, made up of territory occupied 
by a certain percentage of Hungarians. The 
Hungarians have for some time been en- 
gaging in a violent propaganda to undo the 
work of the Peace Conference and to regain 
these territories. The double motive for the 


alliance of Rumania and Czechoslovakia is 
The text of the treaty 


thus made plain. 
follows: 


Firmly resolvel to preserve the peace secured 
by such great sacrifices and anticipated in the 
pact of the League of Nations, as well as the 
conditions established by the treaty concluded 
at Trianon on June 4, 1920, between the Allied 
and Associated Powers on one hand and Hun- 
gary on the other, the President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic and his Majesty the King of 
Rumania, have agreed to conclude a defensive 
alliance, and to this end have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries, to wit: The President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, M. Ferdinand Veverka, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
Czechosbovak Republic at Bucharest; his Maj- 
esty the King of Rumania, M. Take Jonescu, 
his Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, hav- 
ing communicated their full powers found in 
good and due form, these plenipotentiaries have 
agreed as follows: 

Article 1.—In case of an unprovoked attack by 
Hungary upon one of the high contracting par- 
ties, the other party engages to come to the de- 
fense of the party attacked in the manner de- 
termined by the arrangement anticipated in Ar- 
ticle 2 of the present convention. 

Article 2.—The competent technical authorities 
of the Czechoslovak Republic and the Kingdom 
of Rumania shall determine by common agree- 
ment the dispositions necessary for the execu- 
tion of the present conventioa in a military con- 
vention to be concluded later. 

Article 3.—Neither of the high contracting par- 
ties shall conclude an alliance with a third party 
without previously informing the other, 

Article 4.—In ordsr to co-ordinate their efforts 
for peace, the two Governments engage to con- 
sult upon questions of foreign policy with refer- 
ence to their relations with Hungary. 

Article 5.—The present convention shall remain 
in force for two years from the day of exchange 
of ratifications. At the end of that period each 
of the contracting parties shall be at liberty to 
denounce the present convention. But it shall 
remain in force for six months after the date of 
the denunciation. 

Article 6.—The present convention shall be 
communicated to the League of Nations. 

Article 7.—The present convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Bucharest as soon as possible. 
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In faith of which the said plenipotentiaries 
have signed it and have affixed their seals. 
Done at Bucharest, in two copies, on April 28, 
1921. 
(For Czechoslovakia) 
DR. FERDINAND VEVERKA. 
(For Rumania) 
TAKE JONESCU. 
Bucharest, Apr. 28, 1921. 
JUGOSLAVIA AND RUMANIA 


The text of the Defensive Convention 
signed-at Belgrade on June 7, 1921, between 
Jugoslavia and Rumania—another of the 
Little Entente treaties—is as follows: 


Firmly resolved to maintain the peace won by 
such great sacrifices, and the order established 
by the treaty concluded at Trianon on June 4, 
1920, between the Allied and Associated Powers 
on the one part and Hungary on the other part, 
as well as by the treaty concluded at Neuilly on 
Nov. 27 between the same powers and Bul- 
garia, his Majesty the King of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes and his Majesty the King 
of Rumania have agreed to conclude a defen- 
sive convention. 

Article 1. In case of an unprovoked attack by 
Hungary or Bulgaria, or by both these powers, 
upon one of the contracting parties with the 
object of subverting the order created by the 
Treaty of Trianon or that of Neuilly, the other 
party engages to go to the defense of the party 
attacked in the manner determined by Article 2 
of the present convention. 

Article 2. The competent technical authorities 
of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes and of Rumania shall determine by com- 
mon agreement as quickly as possible the neces- 
sary dispositions for the execution of the pres- 
ent convention. 

Article 3. Neither of the high contracting par- 
ties shall conclude an alliance with a_ third 
party without previously informing the other. 

Article 4. In order to unite their efforts for 
peace the two Governments undertake to pursue 
a harmonious foreign policy in their relations 
with Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Article 5. This convention shall remain in 
force for two years from the date of the ex- 
change of ratifications. At the end of that term 
each contracting party shall be at liberty to 
denounce the present convention, which, never- 
theless, shall remain in force for six months 
after the date of the denunciation. 

Article 6. This convention shall be 
cated to the League of Nations, 

Article 7. The present convention shall be rati- 
fied and the ratifications shall be exchanged as 
soon as possible. 


communi- 


(Signed) 
TAKE JONESCU, 
NICHOLAS PASHICH. 
(From Le Journal des Debats, July 19, 1921.) 





HOW TWO U-BOAT CRIMINALS 
WERE CONVICTED 


An account of the most interesting case that has come before 
the German War Criminal Court at Leipsic—Conviction of 
subordinate officers who helped to sink a hospital ship and 
fired on the helpless survivors in lifeboats . 


HEN the Allies at the Peace 
Conference decided to entrust 
to Germany the trial of her 

own war criminals, simply furnish- 
ing lists of the accused and all avail- 
able evidence against them, the plan 
was regarded with many misgivings, 
especially by France. In due time 
the court was set up at Leipsic, and 
the trials began early in the Summer 
of 1921 in the presence of commis- 
sions sent by the various allied Gov- 
ernments to observe the proceedings. 
From the first it became apparent 
that the German court would not 
punish any criminal of high military 
rank, whatever his misdeeds. A few 
light sentences were imposed on 
scapegoats of inferior position. After 
General Stenger had been acquitted 
(July 7) of the charge of shooting 
French prisoners, the French Gov- 
ernment indignantly withdrew its 
commission from Leipsic, and Bel- 
gium did the same, though the British 
commission continued to stay and 
follow the proceedings. 

The next case was that of German 
submarine officers charged with hav- 
ing torpedoed and sunk the British 
hospital ship Llandovery Castle on 
the night of June 27, 1918. Not only 
had the U-boat commander delib- 
erately violated international law by 
sinking what he knew to be a hospital 
ship, but he had also given orders 
later to fire on the lifeboats with in- 
tent to murder every survivor and 
thus leave no trace of the crime. 

Though the Leipsic court did not 
alter its policy of letting the man 


higher up escape, this case was so 
flagrant and the evidence so irrefuta- 
ble that it resulted in a _ prison 
sentence for two subordinates. The 
men thus singled out for punishment 
were Lieutenants Ludwig Dithmar 
and Johann Boldt, who had been serv- 
ing as officers on the German sub- 
marine U-86 under Captain Helmut 
Patzig at the time of the sinking. 
Captain Patzig, the chief criminal, 
on hearing of the impending prosecu- 
tion, had taken refuge in Danzig, 
which is now a free State, and the 
German Government—which had 
done nothing to prevent his escape— 
thereupon announced its inability to 
extradite him, though his exact place 
of residence was known. Instead, it 
indicted—on its own initiative—the 
two subordinate officers who seem 
to have had most to do with carrying 
out Patzig’s ghastly and inhuman 
orders. 

The trial began on July 12. Dith- 
mar, a keen-faced man of 28, of a 
quiet and impassive demeanor, and 
Boldt, who was only 21 when the 
British hospital transport was sunk, 
faced their judges, scowling and de- 
fiant. Dithmar, who was still in the 
German Navy, was in full naval uni- 
form. Boldt, who had become a 
business man, was dressed in a frock 
coat, on which he wore an Iron Cross. 
The indictment declared that, together 
with Captain Patzig, the two accused 
officers deliberately killed an un- 
known number of persons escaping in 
boats from the sinking ship, in order 
that there should be no English wit- 
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nesses alive to tell the tale, and that 
the men on trial had themselves fired 
on the Englishmen striving to escape 
their doom. 


Invited by the Court to speak in 
his own defense, Dithmar refused to 
testify, declaring that he had prom- 
ised Captain Patzig to be silent. This 
attitude he obstinately maintained to 
the end of the trial. Boldt, how- 
ever, proved loquacious in the ex- 
treme, and in loud and menacing 
tones launched into an impassioned 
defense of Patzig, under whom, he de- 
clared, he was proud of having 
served. Triumphantly he narrated 
the sinking of the Cincinnati, a troop- 
ship. “If all German submarine 
officers had been like Captain Pat- 
zig,” Boldt asserted, “ England would 
not have been able to bring about the 
armistice by murdering thousands of 
Germans through the hunger block- 
ade.” Like Dithmar, however, he re- 


fused to reveal the facts regarding 
the Llandovery Castle, alleging the 
pledge of secrecy made to Captain 


Patzig. 

The first witness called was Leslie 
Chapman, second officer on _ the 
Llandovery Castle, who was in the 
lifeboat which managed to escape 
after the Germans had twice called 
the men aboard the U-boat, ques- 
tioned them, and then tried to ram 
their lifeboat and sink the last evi- 
dence of the crime. “ It is my day 
now,” said Lieutenant Chapman, as 
he passed the sullen German officers 
on his way to the witness stand. His 
story, told in a cool and convincing 
way, made a deep impression on the 
Court. The evidence of other offi- 
cers of the ill-fated ship was taken, 
including that of Major Lyons, chief 
medical officer, who had come all the 
way from Vancouver to testify. The 
clear and definite picture given by 
all the British witnesses was supple- 
mented and amplified by the evidence 
of German witnesses on subsequent 
days of the trial. From the com- 
bined evidence the whole tragic crime 
emerged as follows: 

When the submarine rose to the 
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surface on the night of June 27, 1918, 
in an area which had been declared by 
Germany to be a “ free zone,” viz., a 
zone in which torpedoings would not 
occur, it sighted the Llandovery 
Castle, which it had been following 
under water, and discovered at once 
that it was a hospital ship, shown by 
its luminous markings. Patzig was 
then in the conning tower, with the 
accused Lieutenant Dithmar and the 
Coxswain Popitz. Popitz declared 
that both he and Dithmar had advised 
Patzig not to torpedo the ship, as she 
was in the free zone. Patzig, how- 
ever, who was of a reckless and am- 
bitious type, and of a vindictiveness 
enhanced by the possession of certain 
German Admiralty reports, which 
contained false espionage informa- 
tion regarding the English hospital 
ships which he was likely to en- 
counter, including the Llandovery 
Castle, consulted with Dithmar and 
Boldt, and decided to sink her. At 
Patzig’s order, two torpedoes were 
fired, one of which sent the ship to 
the bottom within a few minutes. 

Chapman, the main British wit- 
ness, told how he saw seven lifeboats 
clear, and two of them capsize. His 
own boat was the third. Four other 
boats disappeared, and all the evi- 
dence of the German sailors pointed 
to the fact that they had been fired 
on and sunk by Patzig, Dithmar and 
Boldt, working with the U-boat’s gun- 
ner, Meissner, whose death had oc- 
curred before the trial. It appeared 
that Patzig, realizing that his only 
hope of exculpation for the torpedo- 
ing would lie in evidence that the hos- 
pital ship was in reality a ship of 
war, called at least two of the fleeing 
lifeboats to the side of his submarine, 
including Chapman’s boat, summoned 
the crews aboard, questioned them - 
searchingly as to the supposed com- 
batant character of those on board 
the Llandovery Castle, and asked if 
the ship carried munitions. 

One of the boats—that of Chap- 
man—was twice summoned. On the 
first occasion the occupants of this 
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boat—the only one which escaped— 
were endeavoring to pull aboard a 
number of their comrades who had 
been capsized and were struggling in 
the water. From the submarine 
came orders couched in English to 
come at once alongside. Chapman 
vainly protested, explaining that thev 
were trying to save their comrades. 
The German reply was that if they 
did not come at once, a big gun would 
be turned on them. They were 
forced to abandon their compatriots, 
who were left to drown. After the 
examination, they departed, and 
were again summoned. On this oc- 
easion Dr. Lyon was pulled aboard 
the submarine so roughly that his leg 
was broken. He was taken to the 
conning tower and questioned, then 
lowered again into the lifeboat. On 
departing, one of the German offi- 
cers—Dr. Lyon, in testifying, be- 


lieved it was Dithmar, but was not 
certain—told him in a low tone be- 
hind Patzig’s back that it would be 


wise for the boat to get away quickly. 

No evidence in support of the 
‘armed ship” theory having been ob- 
tained, it was clear that Patzig, realiz- 
ing his position, decided to remove all 
traces of his crime. He gave orders 
for all hands, except the officers, to 
proceed to the diving stations, as if 
the submarine were about to immerse. 
The U-boat, however, remained upon 
the surface, with Patzig, Dithmar 
and Boldt on deck. These three then 
and there agreed upon the plan of 
action. Patzig outlined his desires, 
and his subordinate officers aided and 
abetted. For some time the U-86 
cruised about. It was then, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Chapman and 
the other British witnesses, that the 
Germans tried twice to ram and sink 
the lifeboat of which Chapman was 
in command. The second attempt al- 
most succeeded. The sole survivors 
then hoisted a sail and managed to 
slip away in the darkness. 

It was then, according to the 
German testimony, that Patzig or- 
dered Meissner on deck to man the 
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after gun. Dithmar is alleged to have 
handled the forward gun. Chapman’s 
boat was fired upon, but escaped un- 
injured. The. submarine crew heard 
the firing, and it was assumed by 
Popitz and all the rest that the com- 
mander was firing on the survivors 
of the Llandovery Castle. This was 
common gossip on the submarine the 
next morning. It was noticed that 
Boldt’s hand was injured, presumably 
while serving one of the guns. There 
was much depression on board, and 
all were worried about the conse- 
quences. Patzig called the crew be- 
fore him in the control room and said 
to them: ‘“‘ You know what has hap- 
pened, and I beg you to keep silent 
about it. J take the responsibility on 
my own conscience.” 

Such is the story reconstructed 
from all the evidence. The case was 
Dr. Schmidt, 
President of the Court, pronounced 
sentence on Lieutenants Dithmar and 
Boldt. They were found guilty of 
aiding and abetting manslaughter 
(Beihilfe zum Totschlag), and sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment 
(without hard labor), in conformity 
with the penalties for this crime 
prescribed by the Criminal Code. 
Lieutenant Dithmar was dismissed 
from the navy, and Lieutenant Boldt 
was deprived of his civic rights and 
the right to wear uniform. 

In pronouncing sentence, Dr. 
Schmidt made it clear that the ac- 
cused were not held guilty for the tor- 
pedoing, which, though plainly a vio- 
lation of international law, was the 
act of their superior, whose orders 
they had executed. Their guilt was 
in taking part in firing upon the 
helpless survivors in open boats. The 
opinion of the Court was that these 
boats had been deliberately fired 
upon in order to get rid of witnesses 
of the criminal attack upon the hos- 
pital ship. The commander’s injunc- 
tion to the crew to keep silence was 
beyond question in reference to the 
firing upon the lifeboats. Though 
the Court did not believe that the ac- 
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cused officers themselves had actual- 
ly served the guns, they had been 
parties to the crime of their com- 
mander. The only doubt had been as 
to whether the killing was premedi- 
tated or not. The Court’s view was 
that Patzig had acted under great ex- 
citement, on impulse, driven by the 
desire to conceal his crime. His ac- 
cessories came under the same cate- 
gory; they were, therefore, held not 
for first degree murder, but for man- 
slaughter, this verdict also being in- 
fluenced by the difficulties of their 
situation had they attempted to dis- 
obey the orders of their ranking of- 
ficer. Their act, however, had cast 
a shadow on the German Navy, es- 
pecially on the conduct of the U-boat 
warfare. 


The two officers listened to this 
verdict with impassive faces. A great 
demonstration occurred after the ver- 
dict, many Germans, both men and 
women, crowding around the two 
“heroes,” shaking their hands, and 
showering praises upon them. The 
reactionary German press howled 
disapproval of the “drastic” sen- 
tence. The saner organs, however, 
were inclined to view the verdict as a 
vindication of German justice for a 
crime which injured Germany in the 
eyes of the world, and of which 
many Germans were in ignorance. 
Somewhere in Danzig skulked Patzig, 
a fugitive from justice and the real 
criminal, while his subordinate offi- 
cers were made the scapegoats of his 
crimes. 


FATE OF THE RUSSIAN INTELLECTUALS 


HE death of that matchless singer, 

Enrico Caruso, leaving a fortune of 
considerably over $1,000,000, brings out 
vividly in contrast the present fortunes of 
kis former colleague, the great Russian 
baritone, Shaliapin. Caruso earned thou- 
sands of dollars a night for one perform- 
ance, as Shaliapin earned thousands of 
rubles, marks or francs for his triumphal 
tcurs through Europe. The salary earned 
by Shaliapin under the Soviet Government, 
which is still keen for the fir.e arts, though 
it lets its most eminen* scientists die of 
starvation, has been stated to be 200,000 
rubles for one performance. This seemingly 
huge figure, however, is deceptive, in view 
of the worthlessness of Soviet paper, and 
amounts in reality to only $150. In com- 
parison with the fate of Russia’s most 
eminent men in other lines, however, even 
such an income represents affluence. The 
Soviet paid it in order to encourage the 
arts. It was only when Shaliapin’s preten- 
sions rose so high as to lead him, in lieu of 
his salary, to demand a sack of flour, a 
basket of eggs or a couple of chickens, that 
the Government began to count the cost. 


Literature in Russia has gone by the 


board. ._Vainly has Maxim Gorky, now 
harnessed to the Soviet machine, sought 
to alleviate the lot of the intellectuals by 
creating a food centre in the so-called 
House of Science, installed in the former 
palace of Duchess Maria Pavlovna. Gla- 
zunov, former Director of the Conservatory 
of Petrograd, is wasting away with hunger, 
and has not even the consolation of com- 
position, as he has no paper. The academi- 
cian Kotliarchesky is in rags, and starving; 
the poet Block has the scurvy; the famous 
peinter Benoit is starving; many of those 
whose names are greatest in Russian 
science, history, philosophy, have already 
succumbed. The intellectuals of the world, 
now fully realizing the tragedy, are working 
te send their comrades assistance. A Fin- 
nish committee is soliciting subscriptions 
from all Europe. The intellectuals of France 
are rallying in Paris. The famine con- 
ditions in the Volga region, recently re- 
vealed, will undoubtedly make the situation 
worse., Now, however, that Herbert Hoo- 
ver, in response to an appeal from Maxim 
Gorky, has begun active measures to relieve 
the famine conditions in Russia, it is to be 
hoped that the Russian intellectuals will 
derive some benefit. 





THE IRISH PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Terms of the truce and progress of the three-cornered negotiations 
that followed—-Chasm between the British Government and the 
Sinn Fein leaders apparently less difficult to bridge than that 
between the North and South of Ireland 


[Preriop ENpep Ava. 10, 


HE decision of Hamon de Valera 

to meet Premier Lloyd George in 

a London conference looking 
toward peace was followed by actions 
of immediate relief to the well-nigh 
desperate situation into which the 
country had fallen. At 3 o’clock on 
July 9 General Sir Nevil Macready, 
military commander in _ Ireland; 
Colonel Brind and A. W. Cope, Under 
Secretary in the office of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, acting for the 
British Army, and Commandants 
Robert C. Barton and E. J. Duggan, 
representing the Irish Republican 
Army, met at British Military Head- 
quarters. They agreed upon the 
terms of a truce as follows: 


1. That there be no incoming troops of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and Auxili- 
aries and no shipments of munitions into 
Ireland and no movements for military pur- 
poses except in the maintenance of drafts. 

2. That ‘there be no provocative display 
of forces, armed or unarmed. 

8. That all provisions of the truce apply 
to the martial law area just as for tle 
rest of Ireland. 

4. That there be no pursuit of Irish of- 
ficers and men or search for war material 
and military stores. 

5. That there be no secret agents noting 
descriptions or movements of, and no inter- 
ference with the movements of, Irish mili- 
tary men and civilians, and no attempt to 
discover the haunts and habits of Irish 
officers and men. 

6. That there be no search for, or ob- 
servance of, lines of communication. 

7. That there be no search for 
sengers. 

Other details connected with courts-mar- 


mes- 
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tial, motor permits and similar matters to 
be agreed to later. 


On behalf of the Irish Republican 
Army it was agreed: 


1. That attacks on Crown forces 
civilians cease. 

2. That there be no provocative displays 
of forces, armed or unarmed. 

3. That there be no interference with 
Government or private property. 

4. The discountenance and prevention of 
any action likely to cause disturbance of 
the peace and which might necessitate 
military interference. 


Upon the announcement of the 
truce, General Headquarters of the 
Irish Republican Army issued an or- 
der to “officers commanding al! 
units ” that “ active operations by our 
troops will be suspended by noon 
Monday.” At the same time the Brit- 
ish authorities lifted several restric- 
tions. Mr. de Valera also gave out a 
proclamation, which read: 


Fellow-citizens: During the period of 
truce each individual soldier and citizen 
must regard himself as the custodian of the 
nation’s honor. Your discipline must prove 
in the most convincing manner that this is 
a struggle of an organized nation. 


In the negotiations now initiated your 
representatives will do their utmost to se- 
cure the just and peaceful termination of 
this struggle, but history, particularly our 
own history, and the character of the issue 
to be decided are a warning against undue 
confidence. 


Unbending determination to endure all 
that may still be necessary and fortitude 
such as you have shown in all your recent 
sufferings—-these alone will lead you to the 
peace you desire. Should force be resumed 


and 
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against our nation, you must be ready on 
your part once more to resist. Thus alone 
will you secure the final abandonment of 
force and the acceptance of justice and rea- 
son as the arbiter. 

With the striking of the clock at 
noon on the 11th the truce went into 
effect amid a general demonstration 
of relief and rejoicing. A few min- 
utes after the hour a noteworthy in- 
cident occurred by which British sin- 
cerity to keep the pact was made evi- 
dent. A private yacht in Kingstown 
Harbor hoisted the Irish Republican 
tricolor in honor of the event. There- 
upon four soldiers rowed out to the 
yacht and hauled down the flag. 
When a complaint was lodged by the 
owner of the yacht with the military 
authorities at Kingstown naval base a 
British officer visited the yacht, per- 
sonally hoisted the Irish flag and sa- 
luted it before returning to shore, 
where a great crowd cheered the 
amende honorable. 

On the evening of July 12 Eamon de 
Valera arrived in London, accompa- 
nied by Arthur Griffith, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Sinn Fein; Austin Stack 
and R. C. Burton, both Irish members 
of Parliament, as peace envoys, and 
Lord Mayor O’Neill of Dublin, Count 
Plunkett and Erskine Childers. The 
first meeting between Premier Lloyd 
George and the “ President of the Re- 
public of Ireland” was held in the 
Cabinet room of 10 Downing Street at 
4:30 P. M., July 14. They took tea 
together and conversed for two hours. 
On the following day the two leaders 
were again closeted for an hour and a 
quarter, with the agreement made 
that nothing was to be disclosed re- 
garding the conversations. On the 
same date Sir James Craig, the Ulster 
Premier, arrived in London, and in 
the afternoon had a long interview 
with Premier Lloyd George, after 
which the Ulster. Cabinet was sum- 
moned to London. 

In the absence of any official in- 
formation regarding these meetings 
it was learned that while Premier 
Lloyd George had obtained from Mr. 
de Valera a waiver of the inadnfissi- 
ble demand for an independent re- 
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public so long as Ireland was given 
the status of a nation, the difficulty 
to be overcome lay in Mr. de Valera’s 
insistence that there must be one Par- 
liament for all Ireland, though will- 
ing to grant a local assembly to UI- 
ster, subordinate to the Dublin Par- 
liament. On the other hand, for the 
Ulster side, Sir James Craig was un- 
derstood to be equally insistent upon 
the independence of the Northern 
Parliament. Hence the plan of a con- 
ference of the three parties was tem- 
porarily held up. The Northern Irish 
Premier later granted an interview in 
which he declared that the British 
Government must reach its own 
agreement with de Valera, and that 
Ulster was determined to maintain 
its present status. This practically 
repudiated the whole Sinn Fein argu- 
ment that Ulster was in the minority 
and must bow to the majority in Ire- 
land. The same evening Sir James 
Craig and his colleagues left for Bel- 
fast “to carry on the work of the 
Government.” 

At a British Cabinet meeting on 
July 20 plans for an Irish settlement 
were discussed, after which Premier 
Lloyd George laid before King George 
agreed-upon proposals to be submit- 
ted to Mr. de Valera. These proposals, 
in the form of a typewritten docu- 
ment, were handed to Mr. de Valera 
on the day following. He and his as- 
sociates then returned to Dublin for 
consultation, arriving on July 22. In 
addressing a large gathering outside 
the Mansion House the Sinn Fein 
leader said: 

The lesson learned in the last couple of 
years in Ireland is that acts, not talk, 
achieve nations’ freedom. If we act in the 
future as for two years past we shall not 


have to talk about freedom, for we shall 
have it. 


A considerable period of waiting 
then ensued, during which it was un- 
derstood Mr. de Valera held numerous 
conferences with his colleagues and 
communicated with Premier Lloyd 
George on minor points. From meet- 
ings of the Ulster Cabinet it was 
zathered that a firm stand was being 
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maintained not even to entertain 
overtures which threatened to dimin- 
ish the powers of the Northern Par- 
liament. A decisive step, however, 
was taken by the Sinn Fein leaders on 
Aug. 5, when notices were sent out 
for a full meeting of the Dail Eireann, 
the Irish Republican Parliament, on 
Aug. 16. This action automatically 
called for the freedom of all the mem- 
bers still in prison. On Aug. 6 
the British Government responded 
through Dublin Castle by announcing 
the unconditional release of all mem- 
bers of the Dail Eireann except J. J. 
McKeown, convicted of murder. Upon 
representations by Mr. de Valera, 
however, McKeown was ordered re- 
leased on Aug. 8. 

The authority of the Sinn Fein had 
been remarkably illustrated by the 
cessation of all hostilities against the 
British the moment the truce went 
into force. On the other side, some 


complaints came from Cork that the 
police and military under General 


Strickland continued to act in a man- 
ner likely to exasperate the people, 
but generally throughout the South of 
Ireland the British lived up to not 
only the letter but the spirit of the 
truce, especially in withdrawing the 
unpopular Black and Tans from duty 
and in subordinating the military to 
the civil power in such matters as 


staying executions, liberating prison- 
ers, &c. 

In Ulster, however, where the truce 
did not immediately obtain, rioting 
broke out in Belfast on the night of 
July 9 and continued with violence for 
several days. According to police ac- 
counts, the firing at patrols by Re- 
publicans in the Falls district precipi- 
tated the outbreak. By daybreak of 
the 10th the tide of battle reached 
Townshend Street, where the Union- 
ists in force entered the fray. By the 
11th incendiarism added one of the 
worst features to the savage tumult, 
and the situation became so alarming 
that Colonel Carter-Campbell, after 
consultation with the city authorities, 
decided to reimpose the curfew. On 
the 14th the sniping and rioting again 
increased ; streets were closed to traf- 
fic, tramway service suspended, and 
motor cars ventured into the fighting 
areas only at top speed. Ambulance 
workers were ,kept busy taking 
wounded persons to the hospitals. 
Then the whole disturbance ceased 
suddenly at curfew hour on the 14th, 
due, it was believed, to an under- 
standing reached to extend the truce 
to Ulster. During this outbreak 
twenty-two persons had lost their 
lives, many were wounded, and over 
a hundred houses were destroyed by 
fire in a single district. 


THE DOVER PATROL MEMORIAL 


T Dover, England, the Prince of 

Wales on July 27 unveiled a memorial 
‘obelisk erected in honor of the men of the 
allied navies who participated in the patrol 
which kept the Dover Straits free from 
U-boats during the World War. The Ger- 
mans, better than any one else, know how 
effective was this patrolling fleet. The 
obelisk was completed on June 20, 1921. 
Built of Norwegian granite and weighing 
700 tons, it is 84 feet high, with a base 
21 feet square, tapering to about five feet 
at the top. A corresponding obelisk is being 


erected at Cape Blane Nez, near Calais, 
France. 

An exact duplicate also is to be erected 
in New York Harbor, for which purpose the 
British Memorial Association gave $23,000. 
The City of New York has given a site for 
this memorial at the foot of Eighty-sixth 
Street. After the unveiling of the Dover 
obelisk the Prince of Wales sent a cable 
message to Secretary of the Navy Denby 
in which he transmitted the cordial greet- 
ings of the officers and men of the British 
Navy “to their American comrades.” 





IRELAND’S PROSPERITY 
A FORCE FOR PEACE 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


Impressive facts and figures showing that the Irish people, despite 


the recent turmoil, are enjoying the greatest prosperity in 


the 


island’s history—How the war stimulated their agriculture and 
industries--Ireland’s economic dependence on England 


about the great majority of re- 

volts, revolutions and civil wars 
in the history of mankind, and eco- 
nomic considerations have welded to- 
gether many States on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The economic factor is 
largely responsible for the strained 
relations between the Irish and the 
English, but economic causes seem 
likely to bring these two peoples once 
more together. After all, Ireland is 
rather an economic than a political 
dependency. of England. 


One of the greatest of Irish griev- 
ances is economic. Many irishmen 
assert that England, actuated by 
jealousy and selfishness, has delib- 
erately ruined the Irish industries. 
To this they ascribe the fact that 
between 1841 and 1911 Ireland’s 
population has decreased from 8,175,- 
124 to 4,390,219. In a surface view 
of the case, indeed, England is re- 
sponsible for the decline of Ireland’s 
industries and the consequent diminu- 
tion of population; in reality, how- 
ever, this extraordinary shrinkage 
has been caused by circumstances 
over which England had no control, 
especially by the industrial revolu- 
tion and by the advent of the steam 
engine. 

It should be noted, first of all, that 
Ireland long enjoyed a favored posi- 
tion as regards both agriculture and 
industry. As a consequence of Eng- 
land’s various wars with France, 


E CONOMIC causes have brought 


under Louis XV., under the Republic 
and under Napoleon, as well as with 
France’s allies on the Continent, the 
price of food products, which had be- 
come difficult of importation, rose 
greatly, and agriculture flourished 
throughout all Great Britain, includ- 
ing Ireland. This continued after the 
Peace of Vienna in 1815, owing to the 
ruined condition prevailing in Europe. 
The Irish manufacturing industries 
were similarly prosperous, and Irish 
silks, linens, woolens, cottons, glass, 
metal wares, &c., all of excellent 
quality, were much in demand. 


This lasted till toward the middle 
of the last century, when the inven- 
tion of the steam engine and steam- 
ship revolutionized the whole situa- 
tion, alike agricultural and manufac- 
turing. Agricultural products on the 
Continent increased. The products of 
Russia and America now became 
available. The prices of foodstuffs 
declined rapidly. Ireland’s prosperity 
speedily waned. The disastrous po- 
tato blight, still a bitter memory, 
gave Ireland the finishing blow. The 
extreme precipitation caused by the 
moisture gathered from the Atlantic 
was the cause for this tragedy, as a 
consequence of which the Irish farm- 
ers abandoned the planting of pota- 
toes and emigrated in large numbers. 

Moreover, Ireland could not share 
England’s phenomenal expansion of 
manufacturing, because -her _ soil, 
though rich, has no coal or iron mines. 
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The skilled Irish artisans, who had 
produced such splendid work on a 
small scale, were forced to go either 
to England or elsewhere to make a 
living. Ireland’s agriculture and 
manufacturing industries were thus 
ruined simultaneously, not by Eng- 
lish selfishness and greed, as has 
been charged, but by the advent of 
the era of steam and the appearance 
of the potato blight in its worst form. 


THE COMING OF PROSPERITY 


As a matter of, fact, England has 
striven to make Ireland prosperous 
and contented by appropriate political 
and especially economic measures. 
Year by year Irish self-government 
has been given greater scope with a 
view to conciliating the people, and 
money has been lavishly spent on 
both the agricultural and industrial 
development of the country. One of 


the most important measures insti- 
tuted was the purchase of large Irish 


estates, and their sale on easy terms 
to the farmers. who thus became ab- 
soluteownersofthe soil. This transfer 
of property proved exceedingly popu- 
lar, and led to a vast increase in ag- 
ricultural production, especially as 
improved methods of cultivation were 
introduced at the same time. | 
J. Riordan, Secretary of the Irish In- 
dustrial Development Association, 
has acknowledged this in his recently 
published book, “‘ Modern Irish Trade 
and Industry.” The improvement ap- 
parent from the figures he gives for 
the last twenty years is certainly re- 
markable, and is an earnest of future 
and still greater improvements. In 
the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, Ireland ought to be able to 
double her per capita production, 
which, according to the 1908 census, 
stood at only £56, as compared with 
£113 for England and Wales, and 
£109 for Scotland. 

Previous to the war Irish agricul- 
tural production had already vastly 
increased in quantity, and had also 
very greatly improved in quality. 
Gradually the Irish farmer’s old 


prejudice against scientific methods 
is being overcome. A powerful and 
very ably managed Agricultural De- 
partment is spreading the knowledge 
of improved cultivation far and wide, 
and its exertions are ably supported 
by the rapid development of rural co- 
operation. In the past, Irish agri- 
cultural produce was notorious for its 
inferiority. The country produced 
small bony cattle, scrawny poultry, 
eggs of doubtful freshness, badly 
made butter, which often was 
weighted with hidden stones, &c. 
That old reproach is rapidly disap- 
pearing. From year to year Irish 
produce is improving and is eom- 
manding better prices. The influ- 
ence of the co-operative movement in 
Ireland may be gauged from the fact 
that the sales of butter made by the 
co-operative societies increased from 
£4,363 in 1889 to £3,167,686 in 1915. 

In order to safeguard the position 
of Ireland, the production of wheat 
and potatoes has been greatly re- 
duced. Root crops, grass and fodder 
plants are grown instead, and Ireland 
has become a very important cattle- 
raising country. Ireland possesses 
about half the cattle kept in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Millions of young animals 
are sold to England, where they are 
finished for the market. Of recent 
years, many new branches have been 
added to Irish agriculture, such as the 
making of cheese and margarine. Be- 
tween 1904 and 1918 Ireland’s cheese 
exports increased from 1,142 ewts. to 
136,452 cwts, or more than a hun- 
dred-fold, while margarine exports 
grew from 28,318 cwts. to 126,353 
cwts., or six-fold. 

The recent war has been as bene- 
ficial to Ireland’s agriculture and 
manufacturing industries as was the 
Napoleonic war a century ago. Dur- 
ing the ten years preceding the war, 
too, Ireland’s progress had been ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory; between 1904 
and 1913 Ireland’s exports increased 
from £49,815,000 to £73,877,000, or by 
50 per cent. The most important 
commodities exported from Ireland 
show considerable progress. Be- 
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tween 1904 and 1913 exports of linen 
and cotton goods, which are made 
principally in Protestant Ulster, and 
especially in Belfast, have practically 
doubled, while those of steamers and 
of woolen goods have trebled. While 
exports of sheep increased only 
slightly, and those of horses showed a 
small decline, the exports of pigs 
were reduced by nearly £600,000. We 
must allow for the fact that the Irish 
farmers have lately concentrated 
upon the more profitable pursuits, 
such as the production of butter, 
poultry, eggs, bacon, &c. Between 
1904 and 1913 the exports of cattle 
and of butter nearly doubled, while 
the exports of bacon and poultry in- 
creased nearly two-and-a-half fold. 
The reduction in the exports of pigs 
was accompanied by a vastly greater 
increase in the exports of bacon. It 
should be mentioned that the export 
trade is of the very greatest impor- 
tance to Ireland because it is so highly 
developed in that country. In 1919 
the export trade came to £39 3s. 5d. 


per head of population in Ireland, 
while it came only to £17 6s. 8d. in 
the whole of the United Kingdom, 
and to £9 10s. 11d. in France. 


PROGRESS SINCE THE WAR 


During and since the war Ireland’s 
prosperity has increased at a par- 
ticularly rapid pace in consequence 
of the insatiable demand for food and 
manufactures, which were, and are, 
sold at very high prices. Ireland was 
one of the greatest beneficiaries of 
the war. Only a relatively small por- 
tion of her able-bodied manhood took 
part in the fighting. The British 
Government treated Ireland practical- 
ly as a neutral country. Compulsory 
military service, the rigid rationing 
of food, &c., were enforced in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, but not in 
Ireland. Between 1904 and 1919 Ire- 
land’s exports increased from ap- 
approximately £49,785,000 to £176,- 
031,000. The war led also to the 
rapid expansion of Irish agriculture. 
That may be seen from the following 





figures relating to the production of 
the staple crops: 
Wheat, Oats, 
Bushels. Bushels. 
OIG - caddwedeacddeciucedesscueeee 51,927,683 
5,688,000 83,200,000 
Turnips, Potatoes, 
Tons. Tons. 
BOO --iccdeseccccadccneees 4,433,491 3,445,770 
GIS anckns ds cewececesxcuueeeee 3,863,000 

As these greatly increased crops 
were sold at vastly increased prices, 
it is obvious that the prosperity of 
rural Ireland increased very greatly 
during the war. Industrial Lreland, 
also, was enriched by the struggle. 

The fact that Ireland has been en- 
joying great prosperity may be seen 
also in the figures relating to banking 
and finance. The number of branches 
of the Irish banks increased from 661 
in 1900 to 809 in 1910, and to 1,255 
in 1920. Bank deposits in Ireland in- 
creased from £49,449,000 in 1890 to 
£200,441,000 in 1920. In other words, 
bank deposits since 1890 have grown 
five-fold in Ireland, while they have 
grown only three-fold in Scotland. 
Between 1915 and 1920 bank de- 
posits have a little less than doubled 
in England and Wales and in Scot- 
land, while they have almost trebled 
in Ireland. These increases are par- 
ticularly noteworthy if we bear in 
mind that the Irish farmers put their 
savings into land and improvements, 
while many of the people of small 
means place money into the co-op- 
erative societies or hoard it. 

The fact that Ireland has enjoyed 
unprecedented prosperity and that 
that country has progressed more 
rapidly than England and Scotland 
is confirmed by other statistics, 
which show that poverty and crime 
have diminished far more rapidly in 
Ireland than in Scotland and Eng- 
land. Ireland is obviously on the 
road which leads to prosperity, and 
the progress of the country should 
become accelerated when its political 
troubles have been overcome. 

Ireland’s economic future depends 
on her natural resources and on the 
activities of her people. Her re- 
sources, though limited, are exceed- 
ingly promising. The disadvantages 
of overmuch rain are, to some ex- 
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tent, being neutralized by draining 
the land, and by afforestation. The 
country yields per acre a considerably 
greater quantity of wheat, barley, 
oats, turnips and mangolds than can 
be obtained in England. More in- 
tensive cultivation, the application of 
science to agriculture and the exten- 
sion of co-operation are bound to 
benefit Irish agriculture very greatly. 

Ireland has suffered in the past 
from insufficient communications. 
These are being improved as rapidly 
as possible. Roads and railroads 
are being constructed, canals and 
rivers are being deepened, harbor 
works have been undertaken all 
around the coast, schemes for deriv- 
ing electrical power from waterfalls 
are being studied. Everything is 
done to accelerate Ireland’s advance. 
The aspect of the country greatly re- 
sembles that of Denmark, Holland 
and Belgium, where production per 
acre is greater than anywhere else 
in the world. Irish experts are study- 
ing the progress of these countries, 


and are endeavoring to apply similar 
methods in their own land. Rural 
Ireland should be able to support in 
time a population twice as great as 
the present number. 

Unfortunately, Ireland has poor in- 


dustrial resources. Practically all 
the coal used in the country comes 
from England. The mineral re- 
sources of the Irish are trifling. The 
only resource available for fuel is 
peat, of which there is an abundance. 
Hitherto it has not been possible to 
exploit it commercially. If some 
suitable method should be discovered, 
it would be of the greatest value to 
the country. 


DEPENDENCE ON ENGLAND 


Many Irishmen speak recklessly 
about cutting the connection with 
England, not realizing how very de- 
pendent Ireland is upon England 
from the economic point of view. The 
great towns are the eyes of a coun- 
try. The three principal towns in 
Treland—Dublin, Belfast and Cork— 
are on the east coast, and look toward 
England. Ireland, as shown, has per 


head of population the largest for- 
eign trade in the world. That trade 
is carried on almost exclusively with 
England. If we bear in mind the 
fact that Ireland is relatively poor, it 
will be obvious that foreign trade is 
to that country far more important 
than it is to England. Ireland ré- 
ceives from England practically all 
her coal and various raw materials 
and manufactured goods. The. iron 
used in the great shipyards comes 
from England. Ireland’s exports 
consist principally of perishable food- 
stuffs, especially meat, butter, eggs, 
&c., for which England is the natural 
market. Owing to the configuration 
and position of the country, Eastern 
Ireland, which looks toward Engiand, 
is densely populated and well-to-do, 
while Western Ireland, which faces 
the Atlantic, is thinly populated, wild 
and barren. 

Before the war Ireland ranked im- 
mediately after the United States as 
a supplier of foodstuffs to Great 
Britain. In 1913 Great Britain re- 
ceived from the United States £39,- 
000,000 of foodstuffs, from Ireland 
£36,000,000, from Argentina £31,000,- 
000, from Denmark £22,009,000, 
from Canada £19,000,000, from Brit- 
ish India £17,000,000, from Holland 
£16,000,000, from Australia £15,000,- 
000, from Russia £15,000,000, from 
New Zealand £9,000,000. While 
England was by far the most im- 
portant market to the Irish farmer, 
the produce of the Irish farmer can, 
in case of need, be replaced without 
difficulty from elsewhere. Ireland 
is obviously far more dependent 
upon England than England is upon 
Treland. A stoppage of the Anglo- 
Irish trade would inconvenience Eng- 
land only slightly, but it would ruin 
Ireland speedily. The Irish farmers 
would not be able to sell their produce 
elsewhere, except at a very great dis- 
advantage, and the Irish industries 
could not survive were they deprived 
of English coal and iron. 

The Irish have considerable ability 
for agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. Hence the country has some 
extraordinarily prosperous indus- 
tries. The foremost shipyards in the 
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United Kingdom are situated in Bel- 
fast. The firms of Harland & Wolfe, 
and of Workman & Clark, which to- 
gethér employ 30,000 workers, have 
produced many of the best liners in 
the world. The Irish linen industry, 
which is mainly located in the north- 
east, is world famous. - Irish thread 
and Irish lace are known everywhere. 
Messrs. Guinness of Dublin are sup- 
posed to possess the largest and the 
most prosperous brewery in the 
- world. Ireland produces excellent 
biscuits, mineral waters, woolens, 
manufactured tobaccos, clothing, 
furniture, &c. All these establish- 
ments depend upon England for their 
raw materials, their finance and the 
sale of their goods. Irish business 
men have attained eminence in all 
countries. The awakening of Irish 


nationalism may cause many noted 
Irishmen to devote their energies to 
their country and may lead many rich 
Irishmen to return-to their native 
land, provided, of course, that peace 
and order are maintained. 

The country is singularly weli sup- 


plied with large natural inlets. These 
are Blacksod Bay, Killary Bay, Gal- 
way Bay, the Shannon Estuary, 
Berehaven .and Queenstown. Pro- 
portionately, Ireland is far better 
supplied with natural harbors than 
England. The most important trade 
route in the world is that between 
England and the United States. The 
Port of Liverpool is cramped and not 
sufficiently deep, and the St. George’s 
Channel, which leads from that port 
along the east coast of Ireland to the 
Atlantic, is overcrowded with ship- 
ping, and suffers from fogs. If it 
should be possible to create a great 
ocean harbor on the Irish west coast, 
the sea journey from England to 
America might be reduced to three 
and one-half days. Certain Irish 
leaders are working in this direction. 

Emotion and common sense are 
strangely blended in the Irish charac- 
ter. Sentiment and passion are apt 
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to carry the Irish people away. 
Thoughts of past grievances have 
rankled deeply with them, and fer- 
eign agitators, especially Russians 
and Germans, have done their utmost 
to poison their minds against the 
English. The campaign of crime 
will come to an end; perhaps the 
truce now existing is the end. The 
vast majority of the Irish people wish 
to kve in peace and to look after their 
farms and families. They realize 
that the outlook is exceedingly hope- 
ful, that peace is necessary to the 
country and that Ireland depends for 
its existence on the connection with 
England. The King’s speech in Bel- 
fast has made a deep impression. 
The great majority of the Irish are 
anxious for a permanent settlement. 
They realize that prolonged strife 
will ruin them in the end. These 
considerations should lead to the 
permanent pacification and to the re- 
building of the country. 

Ireland has enjoyed a period of un- 
paralleled prosperity. The progress 
of the country has been checked only 
slightly by the outrages and the de- 
struction committed. The Irish peo- 
ple in general are certainly at present 
far more prosperous than they have 
ever been before, notwithstanding 
disorder and crime. There is every 
indication that Ireland is entering 
upon a new era in her history. Self- 
government will give to the Irish that 
sense of responsibility which they 
have lacked hitherto. It should be a 
steadying and a sobering influence, 
and independence will show them 
that their economic dependence upon 
England is greater than they have 
ever realized in the past. England 
is certainly anxious to make Ireland’s 
experiment in self-government a 
complete success, and to all appear- 
ances it will prove successful unless 
foreign agitators should succeed in 
— the country for their own 
ends. 
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TYPICAL SUMMER SCENE IN THE INTERIOR OF ALASKA, WITH ABUNDANT FLOWERS BUT NO 
MOUNTAIN IN THE BACKGROUND IS PILLSBURY DOME, ON THE LOWER DELTA. 


WHAT AILS ALASKA? 


By COLONEL W. P. RICHARDSON 


For more than twenty years in the service of the United States War Department in Alaska, and for 
twelve years President of the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska; former commanding officer 
of the United States Army Division at Archangel, Russia 


Popular misconceptions concerning the Territory set right by an 
authority on the subject—Alaska’s Government-built railroad may 
be another of the mistakes of Congress in the Far Northern 


Territory—Population reduced since the war 


ARLY in the Summer of 1897 
there came from out the Ca- 
nadian Yukon, near the Alas- 

kan boundary, a story of gold which 
at first seemed incredible. It was 
the story of the Klondike. The fever 
of excitement which immediately 
stirred the United States and spread 
to the remotest parts of the earth has 
since died out, and even its memories 
have been dimmed by subsequent 
world upheavals. But for those who 
took a personal part in that frenzied 
rush into the Far North the impres- 
sions of those days are still fresh and 
vivid. 

The stage for the Klondike drama 

could not have been more admirably 


set. Business in 1897 was stagnant, 
capital was held close, money every- 
where was scarce, as evidenced by 
the campaign for free coinage of sil- 
ver in the preceding Summer. 
Throughout the world there was no 
cloud of war. The psychological con- 
ditions were right for some new im- 
pulse of romance, and the extraor- 
dinary richness of the gold deposits 
discovered deep under the frost of 
the Far North stirred the imagina- 
tion to a high degree. Men of every 
station in life, from city, town and 
village, began to move toward this 
newly discovered gold field, though 
with scant knowledge of routes and 
less care fcr difficulties they might 
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meet on the way. The larger part, 
to the number of 20,000 or more, 
made their way with infinite labor 
and hardship during the Winter of 
1897-98 over the Chilkoot and White 
Passes to the headwaters of the Yu- 
kon. Others sought to find shorter or 
easier routes by way of Edmonton 
and the Mackenzie River, or up the 
Stikine, while still others took the 
longer but better-known route via St. 


Michael and the mouth of the Yukon. 


My connection with the movement 
and with Alaska began Aug. 1, 1897, 
when I left Cheyenne, Wyo., with 
Captain P. H. Ray of the 8th In- 
fantry as his assistant (I was then 
a Lieutenant in the same regiment), 
for Seattle, Wash., under orders 
of the War Department to pro- 
ceed by way of St. Michael and the 
Yukon to investigate the conditions 
attendant upon this movement of 
people to the new gold fields. We 
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sailed from Seattle on Aug. 5 sup- 
plied and equipped for a stay of eight 
months in the North. The incidents 
of this jouney and of the follow- 
ing Winter at Fort Yukon, though 
fuil of interest, do not constitute a 
part of this story. Suffice it to say 
that they formed for me, unexpéct- 
edly, the beginning of twenty years’ 
work in Alaska. 

The lure of the country was beyond 
description. The wildness and beauty 
of its natural scenery, its mountains 
and waterways, its newly discovered 
wealth, and its vast, untraeked areas 
which might, in the imagination of 
the adventurers, hold in their secret 
bosoms other and greater gold de- 
posits than the Klondike, all served 
to create an enthusiasm rarely, if 
ever, equaled by any similar move- 
ment. It was a joyous crowd that 
floated down the river in the Spring 
of 1898, or built boats on the shores 
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of St. Michael’s Bay and challenged 
the swift current of the Yukon in the 
long pull up to Dawson. 


In the Fall of 1898 Nome was dis- 
covered. Here on the desolate and 
wind-swept shores of Bering Sea, 
1,200 miles to the westward of the 
Klondike, more than $3,000,000 
worth of zold was washed from the 
sands of the beach, and many times 
that amount has since been taken 
from the mines a short distance back 
from the shore. A few years later 
came the discovery of the rich Fair- 
banks district on the Tanana River, 
lying almost midway between Daw- 
son and Nome. A few years passed. 
The great low-grade gold properties 
in Southeastern Alaska were being 
worked; the salmon and other fish 
industries were being developed; 
rich copper deposits were being 
opened up; extensive coal areas were 
being located; agriculture had begun. 
All in all, the future prosperity of 
Alaska seemed assured. 


UNFULFILLED HOPES 


The hope of those days is not be- 
ing fulfilled; Alaska is not progress- 
ing. The rich fields at Nome and 
Fairbanks, like other placer fields, 
have had their richest deposits taken 
out, and the >resens population in 
these towns is culy 2 fraction of what 
it was in their days of high produc- 
tion. In fact, the white population of 
Alaska is less than it was ten years 
ago, and even less than twenty years 
ago. The old buoyant confidence and 
enthusiasm are no longer present. 

What is the matter with Alaska? 

Articles written in answer to this 
question sometimes charge the fault 
to the Congress of the United States, 
or to various bureaus in Washington. 
They frequently contain statements 
concerning the resources of Alaska 
which give the impressior that these 
resources are not developed and that 
the population of Alaska is not in- 
creasing because of the restrictive 
measures passed by Congress, or be- 
cause of departmental inefficiency. 


This is unfair. I have found in my 
experience with Congress on matters 
relating to Alaska, and with the de- 
partments as well, a desire at all 
times to do for Alaska whst was need- 
ed, so far as the situation could be 
understood upon the presentations 
made, which were frequently con- 
flicting; I have found a helpful spirit 
rather than one of interference. 


The only possible exception to this 
general tendency might be found in 
the application of the policy of so- 
called conservation. Undoubtedly, 
the application of this policy in ex- 
treme form to Alaska, along with the 
discouragement to capital, has been 
hurtful to the Territory. However, 
it may be said, on the other hand, that 
if the stories which are told of Alas- 
ka’s resources and of the opportuni- 
ties which she offers to investors and 
settlers were strictly true, then no re- 
stictive regulation whatsoever could 
keep an independent people like our 
own from going to the Territory and 
taking advantage of these “ rich op- 
portunities.” My own further an- 
swer to the question is that overad- 
vertising, exaggeration and propa- 
ganda along misleading lines have 
done much to confuse the situation. 
In one of the annual reports of the 
Board of Road Commissioners for 
Alaska the statement was made that 
“the truth about Alaska is good 
enough.” That statement has been 
quoted more than once, and I believe 
today that it is worth repeating and 
emphasizing. 


PREVAILING MISCONCEPTIONS 


Many erroneous impressions of our 
northern Territory prevail. One of 
these is that Alaska is an agricultural 
country. This is not true in the sense 
commonly understood. More farm 
products could be grown in a few rich 
counties of Kansas, Oklahoma or 
Texas than in the whole vast Terri- 
tory of Alaska. Moreover, the expense 
of opening up a farm in Alaska is 
enormous, and there is at present no 
market for farm products other than 
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that offered by the small mining 
towns or fishing villages. 
There is more truth in the other 


statement, frequently made, that 
Alaska, lying within the same paral- 
lels of latitude as Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, has the same general 
climate as Northern Europe. The 
two regions owe their mild climate to 
two great ocean currents, both of 
which originate in warm _ tropical 
waters and flow first northward and 
then eastward along approximately 
the same parellels of latitude. The 
Guif Stream in the Atlantic divides 
as it approaches Europe, and part of 
it flows northward, west of the Brit- 
ish Isles, passes around the North 
Cape of Norway and on eastward un- 
til it is lost in the Arctic Basin. This 
stream warms all Northern Europe, 
because there are no mountains be- 
tween it and the interior of the Con- 
tinent. The Japan current in the Pa- 
cific likewise divides as it approaches 


America, a portion going down the 
Washington and Oregon coast, the 
rest eddying back toward Yakutat, 
Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet. 
This stream is first deflected from 
entering Bering Sea by the Aleutian 
Tslands and the Alaskan Peninsula, 
and the warmth of the portion that 
eddies back toward Prince William 
Sound is walled off from the interior 
of Alaska by high mountains, which 
extend all the way along the coast 
from Ketchikan to Cook Inlet. 

The moisture-laden clouds, swept in 
from the warm ocean upon this moun- 
tain range and its glaciers, produce a 
heavy precipitation of rain in Sum- 
mer and of snow in Winter. There 
results, it is true, a comparatively 
mild climate all along the coast, but 
one of excessive moisture, which is 
the principal handicap to agriculture 
in this region. The climate of the 
Aleutian Islands is not severe, but 
there is so little sunshine that these 
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islands are useless for agriculture or 
even for the growth of timber, which 
exists only in very small quantities 
west of Cook Inlet. The heavy snow- 
fall and lack of sunshine on the coast 
are the greatest handicaps in South- 
east Alaska and along the coast west- 
ward as far as Cook Inlet, although 
there are many small and protected 
vallevs where much garden stuff is 
grown. 


CLIMATE OF THE INTERIOR 


Crossing the coast range to the in- 
terior of Alaska, an entirely different 
climate is found. Here the snowfall 
is comparatively light. Throughout 
the valleys of the Yukon and its trib- 
utaries very low temperatures are 
experienced in Winter, together with 
short, hot Summers. The ground is 
frozen in most of the valleys to a 
great depth, and it is thawed only on 
the surface during the Summer. On 
the hillside slopes it frequently hap- 
pens that but little frost is encoun- 
tered. When the moss covering is 
stripped from the ground it thaws 
down in Summer, and in many places 
all the hardier vegetables and grains 
can be raised. The Summer, although 
short, is quite warm, and with the 
sun in the mid-season shining nearly 
twenty-four hours, all plants grow 
rapidly. Also, the quality of the 
products is of high order, especially 
in the matter of grains. Wheat has 
been grown to a certain extent, but it 
cannot be said by the most enthusi- 
astic friends of Alaska that it is a 
wheat country. However, expensive 
experiments have been made in the 
breeding of wheat, and | know that 
some excellent results have been ob- 
tained. 

I spent some months in North Rus- 
sia with the American military expe- 
dition there, and in an article on that 
subject (CURRENT History, Febru- 
ary, 1921) I made some observations 
on the climatic and agricultural condi- 
tions in that part of Russia. In all 
comparisons of Alaska and North 
Europe it must be remembered that 
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agriculture in Europe has been de- 
veloped under necessity, by the pres- 
sure of population through many hun- 
dreds of years; not until all the land 
has been taken up in the United 
States, producing a similar pressure 
upon our people, will the agricultural 
possibilities of Alaska be developed 
as fully as the climate allows. 

There was created a belief through- 
out the country at one time that cer- 
tain capitalists were about to seize 
the richest of Alaska’s resources and 
use them in development for their 
own benefit. This also has not helped 
Alaska. I hold no special brief for 
capital or “ big business,” but I am, 
on the other hand, uninfluenced by 
any quibbling consideration of class 
bias, and I do say that Alaska’s para- 
mount need is for aid in the way of 
capital for its development. Capital 
should be invited to take the venture 
in Alaska, giving it a fair chance for 
liberal returns, and if it should later 
become necessary to curb its activi- 
ties to protect the resources, there 
will still be time to impose the neces- 
sary regulations upon it. 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILROAD 


The Government is now building a 


railroad across Alaska, which will 
cost more than $50,000,000. My 
view regarding this project was that 
private capital should have an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon the construction 
of the necessary railroads in Alaska 
under such Government restriction 
and regulation as might be necessary 
—that capital should take the chance 
instead of the Government. The 
Government, however, has made the 
venture, and the present outlook is 
not encouraging. Many plausible ar- 
guments were set forth for Govern- 
ment construction at the time when 
the decision was made; and unques- 
tionably the Administration was ac- 
tuated by an earnest desire to do 
something helpful for Alaska. On 
the basis of long experience and 
twenty years’ observation, however, 
I was constrained to state at that 
time that such a venture by the Gov- 
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ernment was likely to prove a failure, 
or at least to fail to bring about the 
results that were hoped for. As 
early as 1913, and before the Railroad 
bill passed, in the report of the Board 
of Road Commissioners for Alaska to 
the War Department, the following 
statement was made: 


In the Great Plains country of the Middle 
West and Northwest, where travel across 
country was generally safe and easy with- 
out road or trail of any kind, development 
naturally followed the construction of trunk 
lines of sailroad, and a similar develop- 
ment, it is predicted, will follow the con- 
struction of one or more trunk lines in 
Alaska. Here, however, the conditions are 
entirely different, and the attractive figures 
of probable tonnage and earnings of such 
lines presented by interested and enthusi- 
astic supporters of immediate railroad con- 
struction are not justified on any logical 
grounds nor by the history of the railroads 
already constructed in the Territory, * * * 
and no rapid or general development will 
follow the construction of trunk lines of 
railroad to the interior unless preceded or 
accompanied by the construction of nu- 
merous wagon roads and trails as feeders, 
and even then the development will be slow. 


Unlike the great West in another 
respect, Alaska has a wonderful sys- 
tem of waterways, both coastal and 
interior, and though the interior sys- 
tem is open only about five months 


of the year, during this open period 
supplies can be distributed to almost 
every part of the Territory by means 
of its various ramifications. Short 
roads between the deep-sea channels 
of the coast and the streams of the 
interior will, however, be necessary. 
This was further emphasized in my 
report of 1914. From the 1917 re- 
port of the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners I quote the following: 


For more than a generation the people 
of the United States almost forgot the need 
and value of wagon roads. This was the 
great period of railroad building, which 
spanned the continent with numerous lines 
and crossed great stretches of prairie that 
had little need for wagon roads to stimulate 
devlopment. Any hope that a similar rapid 
development will follow the construction of 
the Alaska railroad is foredoomed to dis- 
appointment. 


A vast sum of money, however, is 
now invested in the permanent prop- 
erty of a Government railroad, and, 
whether this expenditure was a wise 
one or not, the problem now is to 
protect the investment and if possible 
make it self-sustaining and perma- 
nently beneficial to the Territory. 

During the period when.-the Rail- 
road bill was under discussion I re- 
gret to say that more than once I 
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heard the argument that in case the 
Government could be induced to make 
this expenditure, whether wise or 
not, it would be compelled thereafter 
to support further appropriations to 
take care of the investment and thus 
develop Alaska. Such a policy I, of 
course, as an official of the Govern- 
ment, could not countenance in any 
way, although I recognized, and rec- 
ognize now, the force of the conten- 
tion. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 


So it now comes to the proposition 
that it will bé necessary for the Gov- 
ernment, in order to save this in- 
vestment, to make large appropria- 
tions in the future, or provide funds 
by some other method, not only for 
the operation and maintenance of 
the railroad, if it is to be maintained 
until tonnage can be developed, but 
also for the construction of feeders 
to the railroad, the development of 
industries which will furnish ton- 
nage, and some kind of special! in- 
ducement to people to go to Alaska. 
Population and tonnage are absolute- 
ly necessary to give support to the 
railroad. A certain tonnage was ex- 
pected and may be developed in the 
near future from the coal beds of 
the Matanuska fields for naval pur- 
poses, and also for use in the Terri- 
tory and along the coast. This, how- 
ever, I understand, is still uncertain. 
Beyond the coal fields there is no 
tonnage in sight at this time worth 
mentioning. 

In the days of Fairbanks’s pros- 
perity, when the Tanana Valley 
placer gold fields were at their high 
point of production, as much as 
26,000 tons of machinery, supplies 
and merchandise of various kinds 
were shipped into the Tanana Val- 
ley. I have been reliably informed 
that during the past season only 
8,000 tons were sent in for the whole 
valley of the Yukon, which is only 
a fractional part of the tonnage re- 
quired to maintain the struggling 
steamship lines operating in these 
interior waters. In fact, from the 





present outlook, it seems hopeless to 
expect to develop a tonnage that will 
even approximately support the oper- 
ation of the railroad beyond the coal 
fields and adjacent mining proper- 
ties about the head of Cook Inlet for 
a long time to come. 

It was stated in one Road Com- 
mission report that at least 80 per 
cent. of the resources of Alaska, -as 
now known, lie within a strip of ter- 
ritory including Southeast Alaska and 
extending to the 141st meridian west 
longitude, and beyond that meridian 
to Cook Inlet, reaching an average 
of about one hundred miles to the 
interior. These resources are most- 
ly timber, fish, coal and copper. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
some large-tonnage-producing field 
may not be discovered within reach 
of the railroad further inland. So 
far as the support and maintenance 
of the railroad is concerned, the agri- 
cultural probabilities, however en- 
couraging they may be for some dis- 
tant time, cannot be counted as a 
tonnage asset in. the near future. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to study 
the area which may be reached by 
the railroad, determine the various 
fields that may produce tonnage, 
build spurs of railroad or wagon road 
and trails to develop this tonnage, en- 
courage capital to enter such fields, 
and give as wide opportunity and en- 
couragement as possible to the indi- 
vidual prospector and home seeker. 

When the Railroad bill was pend- 
ing and appeared certain of passage, 
the Board of Road Commissioners 
made a general analysis of the situ- 
ation and an estimate of funds for 
the construction of wagon roads and 
trails to go forward with the con- 
struction of the railroad; this esti- 
mate totaled $7,250,000 and was to 
extend over a period of ten years. 
It failed, however, to receive favor- 
able consideration. Something of the 
kind is absolutely necessary now in 
connection with the railroad, as well 
as for other parts of Alaska in order 
to develop the Territory’s resources. 

The physical conditions, with re- 
spect to travel in Alaska, have been 
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touched upon, and it is these condi- 
tions that have done much to keep 
Alaska a wilderness. The country is 
broken and rugged in many portions, 
buried under deep snows for a great 
portion of the year. with the ground 
in the Summer thawed only a short 
distance below the surface, and cov- 
ered with a blanket of moss, with 
dense and tangled underbrush, 
throughout the valleys, intersected 
by many swift and dangerous glacier 
streams fed by the ice-cold waters 
from the snows and glaciers of the 
mountains. Travel, therefore, has 
always been extremely difficult and 
dangerous, even to pack animals and 
men on foot, and practically impos- 
sible for wheeled vehicles. 


URGENT NEED OF ROADS 


One of the wisest provisions ever 
enacted concerning Alaska was the 
creation of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Alaska under the War De- 
partment, for which the chief credit 
is due to the wisdom of Senator 
Knute Nelson of Minnesota, who was 
a member of the Senate committee 
that visited Alaska and studied its 
needs in the Summer of _ 1903. 
Whether the work of this commis- 
sion has been successfully and satis- 
factorily carried forward is hardly 
for me to say, but it is pertinent to 
remark that the commission readily 
recognized the great need for the con- 
struction of a system of wagon roads 
and trails, and sought for years to 
get sufficient appropriations for this 
work, under many difficulties, and I 
regret to say at times against opposi- 
tion where the board should have 
had encouragement and support. The 
difficulties of the situation were set 
forth in the following passage from 
the commission’s 1917 report: 

The board at the outset found itself 
confronted with a problem the magnitude 
of which was little short of discouraging. 
There presented itself as the field of opera- 
tions a vast wilderness region of nearly 
600,000 square miles, untracked for the 
most part by the foot of white man, and 
possessing throughout all the Territory less 


than a dozen miles of what might be called 
wagon road, with a few hundred miles of 





pioneer trail, mostly constructed by expedi- 
tions under the War Department prior to 
this time. On the other hand, the very 
character of the country carried with it an 
inspiration, and the manifest need for roads 
and trails throughout this Territory opened 
an interesting and fascinating field of ef- 
fort and one calculated to evoke one’s best 
energies toward accomplishment. 


Up to June 30, 1917, the board had 
constructed 980 miles of wagon road, 
623 miles of Winter sled road, and 
2,291 miles of pioneer trail. This 
has since been increased to a total of 
nearly 5,000 miles of wagon road, sled 
road and trial at a cost of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. The need for 
further extension of this system is 
greatly emphasized by the building 
of the railroad. 

But aid should be given also to 
other industries. The production of 
wood-pulp from the forests of South- 
eastern Alaska, for instance, should 
be encouraged, and proper protection 
should be given to the fisheries, 
which, outside of the salmon, are 
scarcely touched so far. All aid to 
these and other industries that need 
development will help to give the Ter- 
ritory a stable and permanent popu- 
lation. One resource—the reindeer 
—is especially worthy of attention. 
There are vast tracts in Northern 
Alaska and the region bordering the 
Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean which 
furnish pasturage for these animals, 
and these regions are not suitable for 
other purposes. The reindeer indus- 
try is not likely ever to become a 
prime source of food supply for the 
States, but when it is properly devel- 
oped, with the necessary shipping fa- 
cilities, it will furnish a very desir- 
able addition in the way of game 
variety and will be profitable to the 
Territory of Alaska. 


I do not undertake to set forth in 
detail just what steps should be taken 
to accomplish the results which are 
desired for the development of 
Alaska, or suggest specifically the 
changes that might be desirable in 
extending laws or regulations. Each 
particular industry will have to be 
considered separately, and the differ- 
ent sections. of Alaska, differing 
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greatly in climate and other condi- 
tions as well as natural resources, will 
have to be studied and dealt with ac- 
cording to their peculiar needs. 

No one can deny the fact that the 
conditions of life are difficult, the 
climate severe and trying. Some 
persons who live in Alaska may and 
do assert that they prefer that cli- 
mate to anv other; but we all know 
that the majority of the citizens of 
the United States prefer to live in a 
more temperate climate and under 
more comfortable conditions than 
can be found at present, with few ex- 
ceptions, in Alaska. 

Nor should mere scenery be con- 
fused, as it has been confused by oc- 
casional visitors, with the serious 
business of life. Huge snow-capped 
mountains and great glaciers, which 
make for cool Summers on the coast, 
are not an asset to the prospective 
farmer. What he needs is arable 


land, which can be cleared and 
brought under cultivation without 
prohibitive cost, a market for his 
product, and transportation facilities 


to reach that market—all of which 
conditions exist only to a very lim- 
ited degree in Alaska at the present 
time. Romantic interest also should 
be put into the discard in consider- 
ing the practical question. The lode 
properties of Southeastern Alaska, 
the placer gold in the ocean sands of 
Bering Sea, the rich copper mines of 
Kennicott, the beautiful inland water- 
ways, the salmon fishing, the exist- 
ence of big game, are all special fea- 
tures, most of which have no connec- 
tion with the general development of 
the Territory. 

The actual facts existing at pres- 
ent must also be borne in mind. 
Alaska has suffered from the war. 


Her population has diminished and 
is diminishing; her young men, called 
to join the overseas armies, are not 
returning, because they see no suffi- 
cient inducement to take them back. 
The old enthusiasm of the early days 
is gone, and capital is discouraged, 
for reasons already indicated. Ow- 
ing to the increased cost of materials 
for mining operations, combined with 
the new scarcity of labor, the work- 
ing of low-grade gold properties, 
which had been one of the principal 
industries in the Territory,. has in 
many cases ceased to be profitable. 
Alaska received no compensating 
benefit by any war industry, such as 
existed in many parts of the States. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


But all these various factors, how- 
ever important, have only emphasized 
a downward trend of conditions al- 
ready observable before our people 
entered the war. The time has now 
come, it seems to me, to cease experi- 
menting in Alaska, and to give the 
Territory an opportunity along the 
line of practical frontier experience 
of former days, while recognizing the 
fact that development will not follow 
quite the same course as in the past, 
nor proceed as rapidly. The present 
article is an appeal for a more liberal 
policy in dealing with Alaska, coupled 
with every measure of encourage- 
ment and freedom of action to per- 
sons who are willing to go there and 
invest their capital and settle perma- 
nently, consistent with the proper 
conservation and progressive devel- 
opment of Alaska’s resources; espe- 
cially must the physical conditions of 
the Territory be recognized and 
taken into account. 
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fiscation, Mexico says her independence is threatened—The 


O the American mind the most 
misunderstood people in_ the 
world today is the Mexican Na- 

The Mexicans have recently 
experienced a_ political and social 
revolution. This revolution has 
opened the way for democracy, in- 
stead of the feudalism and autocracy 
under which Mexico has suffered 
since the conquest of the country by 
the Spaniards in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This is the one essential fact 
which must be known before the 
Mexican situation can be under- 
stood; and the meaning of this fact 
has apparently been grasped neither 
by the American people nor by their 
Government. 


Upon a recent visit to Mexico I 
had the opportunity of meeting with 
not only the President and members 
of his Cabinet, but also with large 
numbers of the Mexican people. I 
met repeatedly the chief of her edu- 
cational system and Rector of her 
National University, Dr. Vascon- 
celos, as well as some of his teachers 
and students. At the various ses- 
sions of the Pan-American Labor 
Congress I had occasion to observe 
the national and provincial leaders 
of her labor movement as they joined 
in the discussions with their Latin- 
American and North American con- 
fréres. Nothing is more apparent 
to the observing American in Mex- 
ico than that the entire mind and 
purpose of this people have been pro- 


tion. 


nation’s recent progress toward democracy 











foundly revolutionized during these 
ten years of civil turmoil. Mexico 
faces her future with much the same 
self-possession and high confidence 
in democracy as did the American 
people after the reorganization of 
their Government in 1787-89. The 
whole matter of our relations with 
Mexico requires the greatest dis- 
cernment and care on the part of our 
Government and people. 

The crisis has been rather gradu- 
ally precipitated. The attitude of 
the State Department at Washington 
remains much the same as it was be- 
fore March 4 last. The new régime 
in Mexico has now been in power for 
about fourteen months. President 
Obregon has been in office since Dec. 
1, 1920. For over six months his 
Government has craved recognition 
by Washington. On June 7 Mr. 
Hughes, Secretary of State, pub- 
lished the final views of the American 
Government. His statement is evi- 
dently a resumé of the ultimatum re- 
cently presented to President Obre- 
gon by Mr. Summerlin, our Chargé 
d’Affaires in Mexico City. In his 
public statement Mr. Hughes says: 


The fundamental question which con- 
fronts the Government of the United 
States in considering its relations with 
Mexico is the safeguarding of property 
rights against confiscation. Mexico is 
free to adopt any policy which she 
pleases with respect to her public lands, 
but she is not free to destroy without 
compensation valid titles which have 
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been obtained by American citizens un- 
der Mexican laws. 


More than a hundred years ago 
Alexander von Humboldt declared 
that Mexico was a “ beggar sitting on 
a bag of gold.” Today the picture 
‘ evolves with the times. We may now 
imagine the beggar, still barefooted 
and clad in rags, perched on the crest 
of an enormous pile of bags, boxes 
and barrels. The unhappy creature 
struggles to keep his place on the 
unsteady mass of gold and silver, 
copper and zinc, oil and coal, lumber 
and henequen. Round about stand 
those who seek to pull the unfor- 
tunate wight off the top of the pile 
and place him at the bottom. 

In natural resources the Mexican 
patrimony is no doubt one of the 
richest areas in the world. Its min- 
eral wealth has only been scratched 
at the surface. If we suppose that 
the gold of California and Colorado, 
the silver of Nevada, the copper of 
Montana, the oil of Indiana, the iron 
of Lake Superior, and the coal of 
Pennsylvania as yet remained unex- 
ploited and largely outside the claim 
of private ownership, we have some 
idea of the hunger on the part of the 
foreign prospectors and investors in 
Mexico. The wide variety of this 
mineral wealth is suggested by a re- 
cent report of the Mexican Govern- 
ment covering production for the 
first six months of 1920. During 
that period there were mined and 
smelted the following values: Gold, 
$15,699,996; silver, $75,824,183 ; cop- 
per, $19,466,005; zinc, $3,434,339; 
lead, $17,465,673. 

In 1919 Mexico exported a million 
dollars’ worth of lumber to the United 
States alone. Yet the lumber indus- 
try of Mexico has, in reality, hardly 
begun. The State of Durango alone 
produced, in 1918, more than 2,000,- 
000 feet. Besides pine and cedar, there 
are enormous areas of hardwoods, in- 
cluding mahogany. A great many 
varieties of these hardwoods of Mex- 
ico are unknown in the United States. 
The total timber areas which will 
yield merchantable lumber are esti- 





mated at 25,000,000 acres, much of 
this being dense tropical growth. 
Our own. diminishing timber re- 
sources will mean the more rapid ex- 
ploitation of those of Mexico. Be- 
fore the revolution Mexico was al- 
ready producing 20,000,000 pounds 
of rubber for export annually. This 
industry, almost destroyed during the 
ten years of civil war, is now being 
quickly revived. Accessibility to. the 
American market will now make for 
rapid large scale promotion of the 
rubber plantations. The same is true 
of cotton and henequen, coffee and 
sugar. 


OIL AND ARTICLE X XVII. 


The souls of the forty-niners have 
now turned from the search for gold 
to seeking after oil. Every ounce of 
gold must needs be dug and washed 
or milled and smelted, but oil, once 
the well is drilled in the soil of Mex- 
ico, flows freely. Several wells in 
the Tampico district have produced 
as high as 100,000 barrels a day. 
One well produces regularly 600,000 
barrels a month, and its total pro- 
duction has thus far been nearly 
800,000,000 barrels. The prices of 
crude oil, of gasoline and the by- 
products during the war period and 
after, make such a producer a source 
of wealth beyond the dreams of even 
the recent past. No gold mine in 
the history of North America can 
compare with it. 

Mexico’s total production of oil, 
which was 3,000,000 in 1910, was 40,- 
000,000 in 1917, and increased to 
183,000,000 barrels last year, of 
which 153,797,036 barrels were ex- 
ported to the United States. So we 
import from Mexico an amount 
equaling 35 per cent. of our home 
product. What this means may be 
fully imagined if we but take into 
careful consideration the fact that, 
outside the United States and Mexico, 
the total product of the whole world 
last year was only 37,000,000 barrels. 
The amount of the Mexican product 
will very likely be doubled as soon as 











there is a market for an increased 
product. 

The people of Mexico are today un- 
prepared, technically and financially, 
to exploit their natural resources. 
The machine process, modern trans- 
portation and scientific large produc- 
tion methods generally have made 
mining one of the most highly de- 
veloped of the industries. Great 
amounts of capital are required, and 
the disposition of mineral products 
generally demands wide _ technical 
knowledge of the world’s markets. 
As yet the Mexican cannot play at 
this game. For a time the natives 
toiled as unskilled laborers while 
their Government watched the oil 
flow like rivers down grade through 
relatively short pipe lines to the sea- 
ports and then by ship to the markets 
of the world. 


In 1917 the Mexican revolution 
wrote its principles into the Federal 
Constitution. Around Article X XVII. 
of this document, which deals with 
the possession and use of subsoil 
wealth, the battle now rages. The 
crux of the controversy is found in 
the following paragraphs of the ar- 
ticle: 


In the nation is vested direct owner- 
ship of all minerals or substances which 
in veins, layers, masses or beds consti- 
tute deposits whose nature is different 
from the components of the land, such 
as minerals from which metals and 
metaloids used for industrial purposes 
are extracted; beds of precious stones, 
rock salt and salt lakes formed directly 
by marine waters, products derived 
from the decomposition of rocks, when 
their exploitation requires underground 
work; phosphates which may be used 
for fertilizers; solid mineral fuels; pe- 
troleum and all hydrocarbons, liquid, 
solid or gaseous. 

Legal capacity to acquire ownership 
of lands and waters of the nation shall 
be governed by the foliowing provi- 
sions: 

1. Only Mexicans by birth or nat- 
uralization and Mexican companies 
have the right to acquire ownership in 
lands, waters and their appurtenances, 
or to obtain concessions to develop 
mines, water or mineral fuels in the 
Republic of Mexico. The nation may 
grant the same right to foreigners, pro- 
vided they agree before the Depart- 
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ment of Foreign Affairs to be consid- 
ered Mexicans in respect to such prop- 
erty, and accordingly not to invoke the 
protection of their Governments in re- 
spect to same, under penalty, in case of 
breach, of forfeiture to the nation of 
property so acquired. 


The issue turns largely upon the 
policy to be pursued by the United 
States Government. From the first 
our Government has taken a positive 
stand against the Mexican interpre- 
tation of Article XXVII. Certain 
documents written in connection 
with the execution of this policy are 
most interesting. They throw much 
light not only upon our immediate 
relations with Mexico, but also upon a 
much greater matter—the evolution, 
by the Government and people of the 
United States, of a policy of eco- 
nomic imperialism. 


In a note presented on behalf of 
the Foreign Department of the 
United States Government April 2, 
1918, Mr. Fletcher, at that time our 
Ambassador to Mexico, made, in 
part, the following statements: 


While the United States Government 
is not disposed to request for its citi- 
zens exemption from the payment of 
their ordinary and just share of the 
burdens of taxation so long as the tax 
is uniform and not discriminatory in 
its operation, and can fairly be consid- 
ered a tax and not a confiscation or un- 
fair imposition, and while the United 
States Government is not inclined to in- 
terpose in behalf of its citizens in case 
of expropriation of private property 
for sound reasons of public welfare, 
and upon just compensation and by 
legal proceedings before tribunals, al- 
lowing fair and equal opportunity to be 
heard and giving due consideration to 
American rights, nevertheless the 
United States cannot acquiesce in any 
procedure ostensibly or nominally in 
the form of taxation or the exercise 
of eminent domain, but really result- 
ing in the confiscation of private prop- 
erty and arbitrary deprivation of vested 
rights. 


The amounts of taxes to be levied by 
this decree are in themselves a very 
great burden on the oil industry, and 
if they are not confiscatory in effect— 
and as to this my Government reserves 
opinion—they at least indicate a trend 
in that direction. 


Moreover, there appears not the 
slightest indication that the separation 
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of mineral rights from the surface 
rights is a matter of public utility upon 
which the right of expropriation de- 
pends, according to the terms of the 
Constitution itself. In. the absence of 
the establishment of any procedure 
looking to the prevention of spoiliation 
of American citizens and in the ab- 
sence of any assurance, v’-~e such pro- 
cedure established, that it would not 
uphold in defiance of international law 
and justice the arbitrary confiscations 
of Mexican authorities, it becomes the 
function of the Government of the 
United States most earnestly and re- 
spectfully to call the attention of the 
Mexican Government to the necessity 
which may arise to impel it to protect 
the property of its citizens in Mexico 
divested or injuriously affected by the 
decree above cited. 


President Carranza’s reply to this 
was a statement that the provisions 
of Article XXVII., by including all 
concessions made before 1917, were 
based upon an ancient and well- 
known principle of law in Spanish- 
America. According to this principle 
mineral wealth of every kind was, in 
colonial times, reserved to the King 
of Spain. The Government of Car- 
ranza insisted that the general legal 
provision had never lapsed and that 
it was merely restated by Article 
XXVII. This standpoint is main- 
tained by the present Administration 
in Mexico. 

There is no doubt that the late 
President, Carranza, and his Govern- 
ment drew upon themselves a great 
deal of resentment because of their 
attitude toward the citizens and Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Car- 
ranza would have been the better 
pleased had no American business 
man come to Mexico. He strongly 
manifested that natural nativistic 
tendency which leads to suspicion of 
all foreigners, especially of Ameri- 
cans. No American business enter- 
prise ever expected co-operation from 
Carranza, and no such enterprise was 
therefore disappointed. 

With the coming of the present 
régime all this has been changed. In 
his first public statement following 
his election to the Presidency, Obre- 
gon declared that “ Mexico wants, 


needs and will seek, by all means in 
its power, to secure and deserve the 
friendship and close co-operation of 
America and all other countries.” 
On that occasion he stated particu- 
larly that foreign capitalists would 
be welcomed and assisted. 

Following ten years of civil war, 
with all its attendant evils, the new 
Administration takes up a most diffi- 
cult problem. The Mexican popula- 
ticn is 85 per cent. illiterate. The 
masses of the people live under con- 
ditions which, in their poverty and 
inefficiency, are inconceivable to 
Americans. The Mexican people now 
crave nothing so much as internal 
peace and the opportunity to produce 
the necessities of life. Candid ob- 
servers unite in declaring that Presi- 
dent Obregon and his associates have 
undertaken their difficult task with 
patriotic ardor and a deep sense of 
responsibility. In their efforts to lay 
the foundations of a true democracy, 
they outspokenly seek and expect the 
help of every liberal mind in the 
United States. 


TAXES AND TEMPERAMENTS 


The Mexican Federal taxes on oil 
include a royalty of 15 per cent., in 
kind, at the place of production, and 
a further tax of 10 per cent., in 
specie, on the selling price of exports. 
In considering the amount of this 
tax one must reflect upon the truly 
marvelous output of the Tampico oil 
district. While, at the beginning of 
this year, the average productive 
well in the United States yielded 
about five barrels per day, the aver- 
age production of the 184 wells. in 
operation in Mexico was 6,855 bar- 
rels per day. Of course, in the United 
States, with a total of 228,700 wells, 
the average is brought down by the 
diminishing output of many old and 
well-worked districts. Yet the enor- 


‘mous output places the Tampico dis- 


trict in a class by itself. The total 
of the Tampico district for last year 
was enormous, even though many of 
its richest wells were temporarily 
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shut down because of the condition 
of the market. These included the 
famous Cerro Azul, the greatest pro- 
ducer in the history of the industry. 
At the comparatively low rate of a 
dollar per barrel, twelve days’ flow 
will pay for the drilling of the aver- 
age well. When the well flows for 
twelve years, as some of them have 
done, the profits are considerable. 

When, last Summer, the present 
Mexican Government, in its slow way, 
at last set about the collection of 
arrears in taxes, it encountered all 
sorts of difficulties. Naturally 
enough, during repeated revolutions, 
there developed a habit of laxity and 
irregularity in connection with tax 
collection and tax paying. When 
there were two Governments fighting 
for control no one could blame an 
American corporation for refusing 
to pay taxes to either. Certain large 
foreign concerns paid a regular sum, 
estimated as averaging for some 
years $30,000 a month, to “General” 
Palaez for protection from the Gov- 
ernment of Carranza. Palaez was 
plentifully supplied with arms and 
ammunition from the United States. 
He became a large shareholder in one 
of the greatest of American com- 
panies. With the incoming of the 
present Mexican régime, however, 
following the death of Carranza, 
Palaez realized that, for the future, 
discretion would be the better part 
of valor. He surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment and was in turn made com- 
mander of the Federal forces in the 
Tampico district. 

Many foreign oil companies have 
declared their willingness to abide 
by the provisions of Article X XVII. 
in connection with concessions se- 


cured since 1917, while bitterly ob- | 


jecting, however, to the application 
of the provisions of the Constitution 
to properties acquired by purchase 
or lease before the Constitution was 
adopted. They base their claims 
upon well-known principles. of 
American or English law, and in 
support of their contention they 
naturally call to their assistance the 


diplomatic power of their home Gov- 
ernments. In the case of the United 
States this appeal is all the more 
effectual because the new Mexican 
Government desires immediate rec- 
ognition by Washington. To secure 
that recognition the Mexican Presi- 
dent and his Ministers have declared 
that they are only too willing to ac- 
cept any reasonable compromise 
which is possible within the limits 
set by the Constitution and the laws 
of their country. 


Meanwhile, the concessionaires 
claim exemption according to the 
provisions of Article XIV. of the 
Constitution of 1857, which is re- 
written, in principle, in the new Con- 
stitution. Article XVI. states that 
“No law shall be given retroactive 
effect in the prejudice of any person 
whatsoever.” The appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court of the nation, but 
this body has now waited for four 
years in the matter of trying a test 
case and rendering a decision. Per- 
haps international political consider- 
ations have been effectual in post- 
poning action by the court; for, 
should the Supreme Court decide in 
favor of the Mexican Government 
before a satisfactory diplomatic set- 
tlement has been reached with the 
Government of the United States, 
the Mexican Government will be 
placed in a very difficult position in- 
deed. 

Numerous other taxation difficul- 
ties beset the agents of the Mexican 
Government. Next in importance to 
the refusal of certain interests to pay 
the 15 per cent. in kind on conces- 
sions prior to 1917 is the disagree- 
ment as regards the 10 per cent. ad 
valorem tax on exports. There has 
never been any difference of opinion 
concerning the legality of this tax. 
However, .some of the companies are 
making use of the old and well-known 
American method of organizing 
‘‘ wheels within wheels.” The same 
institution will incorporate half a 
dozen subsidiary companies. One of 
these will own the wells, another the 
pipe lines, and still another the tank- 
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ers for ocean transport. Sometimes 
a few more corporations are involved 
—purchasing agencies, holding cor- 
porations, selling concerns, &c. The 
representative of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment notes, on a certain day, that 
crude oil is selling for $1.50 a barrel. 
The ‘“ producing company” in Mex- 
ico is very much pained, however, to 
state to the Mexican Government 
agent that it receives but 40 cents per 
barrel. The shipping corporations 
are extortionate, and give so little to 
the “producer.” The banks have 
charged so very much for financing 
the industry. Really, only 40 cents 
per barrel is actually received in the 
district, as shown by the books with 
a “complete record” of transactions 
and balanced accounts. The Mexican 
Government declared repeatedly that 
when oil was $1.75 a barrel in New 
Orleans it would accept the 10 per 
cent. tax on a valuation of $1 per 
barrel? ‘We should be ruined,” re- 
plied the agents of some of the 
concessionaries. ‘“ We are _ being 
squeezed on every side. We get but 
40 cents a barrel, and this would 
leave us but 30.” Wherewith the con- 
cessionaire shows a face expressive of 
the complete ruin he seems to visual- 
ize. Last Summer and Autumn the 
Mexican Government actually com- 
promised a second time on the price 
of oil and the amount of the taxes. 


The Mexican people are a very 
simple-minded folk. They do not un- 
derstand these strange methods of 
having half a dozen different corpo- 
rations with interlocking directorates 
functioning under one head, and yet 
each organization denying responsi- 
bility for the activities of all the oth- 
ers. All they see is that the oil goes 
out and they want their tax per bar- 
rel and per peso. In August last, in 
order to get its first taxes, the Mex- 
ican Government was foréed to de- 
clare that if payment were not made 
by Sept. 1, no more oil would be per- 
mitted to leave Mexico. 

For some mysterious reason there 
then entered as a party in the situa- 
tion the United States Government. 


American naval vessels at Key West 
were ordered under steam. The 
pretext was that the tankers sailing 
from Tampico and Tuxpan were un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United 
States Shipping Board and that the 
board needed the oil for fuel. A 
crisis was finally averted through 
the statement of Mr. Foley, who was 
in charge of the fuel department of 
the United States Shipping Board. 
Mr. Foley observed that he had abun- 
dant supplies of oil on hand and that 
the Shipping Board could conduct 
its operations even if the Mexican 
Government prevented the sailing of 
every oil tanker from the Mexican 
ports. So the companies surren- 
dered and the first tax was paid. It 
amounted to $3,000,000, being the 
first lawful sum paid by this group 
of concessionaires to the Mexican 
Government for the many hundreds 
of millions of barrels of Mexican oil 
they had extracted from the soil of 
that nation.* 


MExiIco AGAINST 1MPERIALISM 


We now come to the larger aspect 
of the controversy. As above quoted, 
Article XX VII. contains the following 
statement: “ Foreign concessionaires 
must agree * * * not toinvoke the 
protection of their Governments * * * 
under penalty * * * of forfeiture 
* * * of property so acquired.” The 
issue here raised, the Mexicans claim, 
is greater even than considerations 
of international peace. It has to do 
with the whole matter of the political 
independence of the Mexican people. 
If the American, British and French 
Governments insist that the Mexican 
people and Government alter their 
Constitution in order to comply with 


*Since this article was written new complica- 
tions have arisen for American companies that 
have oil wells in Mexico. Congress for a time 
contemplated placing an import duty of 35 
cents a barrel on crude petroleum and 25 cents 
on fuel oil. Thus oil crossing the Mexican bound- 
ary would be taxed heavily on both sides of the 
line. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
announced on July 1 that it would discontinue 
all shipments of oil from Mexico and withdraw 
all its tankers from the Mexican service. ‘The 
reason given was that under present condi- 
tions even the existing taxes were confiscatory 
and _ prohibitive.—Ebi!tTor. 
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our conception of the law of contracts, 
Mexico, like Cuba, will have become 
only an economic colony of the United 
States. With an evident sense of 
this drift of events the Mexican. Gov- 
ernment replied to the British note of 
1918 (which was almost identical with 
the American note) in a spirit sug- 
gested by the following words: 

In virtue of its freedom of fiscal leg- 
islation, it is opportune to declare that 
the Mexican Government does not rec- 
ognize the right of any foreign country 
to protest against acts of this nature 
coming from the right to exercise inte- 
rior sovereignty, and, in consequence, 
cannot accept the responsibility which 
it is pretended will be charged to her 
account as supposed damages as a con- 
sequence of this legislation. 


During the past six months the 
leading British oil interests have en- 
tirely reversed their previous policy, 
thus disengaging themselves from the 
sanctions of their home Government. 
Following the specific declarations 
of the Aquila Oil Company (British) 
that it would obey all Mexican laws, 
it received certain concessions on 
Mexican Federal lands. A most 
curious incident followed. A secre- 
tary ef the United States Embassy 
at Mexico City called on Acting 
President de la Huerta in November 
and presented a note containing the 
following: ‘I am instructed by my 
Government to inquire by what right 
the Mexican Government is granting 
coneessions for drilling for oil on 
Federal lands.” De la Huerta re- 
turned the note and left the Ameri- 
ean official without giving any 
answer whatever. 

As regards the policy of the pres- 
ent Administration, it is generally 
believed that the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Fall of New Mexico, is 
the special adviser of the President 
and of the Secretary of State with 
regard to our relations with Mexico. 
The general views of Secretary Fall 
are well known. Furthermore, he 
has: recently made a specific state- 
ment of policy. Forty-eight hours 
before the inauguration of Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Fall, then a member 


of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, gave an interview to the 
press, in which he observed: 

That Article XXVII., or any decree 
or law issued or enacted thereunder, 
should not apply to deprive American 
citizens of their property rights there- 
tofore legally acquired: 

I have opposed, and shall continue to 
oppose, any recognition of any Mexican 
Government until all pending questions 
between the two countries and the peo- 
ple of the two countries shall be in 
course of settlement under the terms of 
a written agreement. 


It is argued in many quarters that 
the political as well as the economic 
control of Mexico by the United 
States would be in every way the 
best solution of the question. Since 
the Mexican people have proved, it 
is said, by so long a period of civi! 
war and anarchy their unfitness to 
rule themselves, they themselves 
would be happier in the long run if 
entire responsibility were assumed by 
the United States. Less than a year 
ago a publication favoring interven- 
tion quoted what it claimed to be an 
important newspaper in each but one 
of our forty-eight States. In an arti- 
cle by Mr. Chester Wright in the 
American Federationist of June, 1920, 
we read that “twenty-two of these 
editorials out of forty-seven demand 
some kind of policing policy, nine de- 
mand a ‘firm hand’ in dealing with 
Mexico, six criticise President Wil- 
son and his policy toward Mexico 
and seven scold Mexico on general 
principles.” Undoubtedly these pa- 
pers were selected because of their 
pro-interventionist attitude. But the 
bare fact that in every State of the 
Union but one an important newspa- 
per could be found so severely critical 
of Mexico is in itself an indication 
of the drift of journalistic opinion 
at that time. 

The Mexican Government main- 
tains—and in this it is solidly sup- 
ported by an intelligent portion of 
the people—that Mexico’s claim to 
independence is not at all disproved 
by her ten years of civil war. On 
the contrary, her representatives say, 
the results of the revolution prove 
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exactly the reverse, since it has made 
the way clear toward freedom and 
progress. With reference to the 
claims of foreign investors that Arti- 
cle XXVII. of their Constitution is 
“confiscatory,” they point to the 
Nineteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It 
must be admitted that no American 
who happens to be in Mexico as res- 
ident or visitor can do otherwise than 
recognize the humor of this counter- 
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claim. “If the American people,” 
said a Mexican citizen to me recently, 
“can place in their Constitution an 
amendment which destroys the value 
outright of billions. of property, in- 
cluding enormous investments by for- 
eigners, how, then, can Americans, 
at the very time the Nineteenth 
Amendment was promulgated, criti- 
cise Mexicans for seeking to enforce 
Article XXVII. of their own funda- 
mental law ?” 


JERSEY AND THE KING OF ENGLAND 


HE recent visit of King George, Queen 
Mary and their daughter to the Chan- 

nel Islands, Guernsey and Jersey, was one 
of the great events in the history of those 
islands, and was attended by ceremonies 
which go back to the time of William the 
Conqueror. To understand the significance 
of what occurred at St. Helier, Jersey, on 
July 12, 1921, one must recall some very old 
history. Jersey was formerly a part of the 
English Dukedom of Normandy. When 


Normandy was lost, Jersey remained faith- 


ful to its English rulers. Many Jersey fam- 
ilies trace their ancestry to these ancient 
days and beyond. The very names tell of 
feudal stock. The Lempriere (l’Empereur) 
family goes back in unbroken male line to 
the Conqueror. The de Carterets sent Frey 
de Carteret to fight with William at Has- 
tings. These families—who once divided 
up the whole island between them—and 
many others still hold their lands in fief to 
the King of England. 

The address of the Island Government 
leaders to the King on his arrival recalled 
these historical antecedents, and added: 

Today, as of yore, the people of Jersey, in 

their unswerving fidelity to the Throne of 

England, deem no sacrifice too great to up- 

hold that connection. From time immemorial 

every Jerseyman owes service to the King on 
need arising for a call to arms. Throughout 
the great war Jersey has unsparingly given 
her sons. The women of Jersey, too, have 

done their duty. This very day, Sire, by a 

most gracious act your Majesty has further 

added to the justifiable pride of the sur- 
vivors of those who have fought for their 
country. 

King George, in replying, similarly re- 
ferred to the ancient ties, and stated that 


6,000 men of Jersey had done noble service 
in the war with Germany. Of this, he said, 
he had personal knowledge, as he had pre- 
sented a Victoria Cross and other military 
distinctions to soldiers from Jersey. 

In the Royal Court, subsequently, the 
King attended the old Assize d’Hommage, 
or Court of Homage. The King and Queen 
sat on a raised platform, the King in the 
identical oaken chair on which Sir Walter 
Raleigh—a former English Governor of 
Jersey—used to sit and smoke his pipe. 
Each in turn the noble scions of the old 
Norman-French nobility came to him, knelt 
on a raised cushion, and placed their hands 
between those of their liege lord, saying: 
“Je suis votre homme lige, a vous porter 
foy et hommage contre tous” (I am your 
liegeman, who will give you loyalty and 
homage against all). These ancient words 
were uttered amid a solemn silence. In the 
dark and austere hall, with all the scarlet 
and other bright hues of military and civil 
uniforms standing out in vivid contrast with 
the black gowns and wigs of the advocates, 
and the advancing line of seigneurs, kneel- 
ing one by one, and repeating these words 
formulated centuries before, the Middle 
Ages seemed to live anew. Only once or 
twice in Jersey history has this old cere- 
mony been performed, and the island has 
no memory of ever receiving its monarch 
and liege lord in person and doing him this 
verbal homage. 

After these ceremonies, the King reviewed 
the Officers’ Training Corps, and visited 
Mont Orgueil Castle, a naked ruin against 
the deep blue sky and the blue tumbling 
waters of the English Channel. 





THE CASE OF 


CONSTANTINE 


AND THE ALLIES 


By N. J. CASSAVETES 


Vice President of the 


League of Friends of Greéce 


An indictment of the past acts of King Constantine of Greece, and 
a statement of reasons why neither the United States nor the 
Entente Allies should recognize his Government—His hostile and 
pro-German acts, with legal and other obstacles to recognition 


HOULD the Allies and the United 
States recognize Constantine as 
the ruler of Greece? This is a 
question which the students of inter- 
national politics are asking them- 
selves. The Royalist Greeks maintain 
that Constantine is the. legitimate 
King of Greece because he was re- 
called from exile by a majority of the 
voters of the Kingdom of Greece, and 
that the Allies are not justified in 
withholding their recognition of him. 
To the argument of the Allies and 
America that Constantine cannot be 
recognized by them on account of his 
pro-Germanism during the great 
war, and that Constantine was no less 
an enemy to the allied cause than 
were Kaiser Wilhelm, Charles of Aus- 
tria, and Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the 
Royalist Greeks reply that Constan- 
tine never was pro-German, and that 
he kept his country out of war 
through fear of the German power, 
which he honestly believed was in- 
vincible. 

Now, there are several reasons why 
Constantine is not recognized by the 
Allies and ihe United States. Nor are 
' these reasons alike for all the allied 
countries. France, for instance, re- 
fuses to recognize Constantine be- 
cause on Nov. 1, 1917, he ordered the 
Royalist troops at Athens to open fire 
upon French and Italian detachments, 
which were landed there to remove 
certain stores of arms with the previ- 
ous parole d’honneur of Constantine 


that the Royalist Greeks would not 
fire upon them. No French Govern- 
ment, therefore, could remain in 
power after granting recognition to a 
monarch who broke his word of honor 
to the French commander and had 
French sailors assassinated in the 
streets of Athens. France will never 
recognize Constantine, whatever the 
other powers may do about it. 

Great Britain, like France, is 
pressed by a strong public opinion not 
to recognize Constantine. The British 
remember Constantine’s aid to the 
German cause; they do not readily 
forget his treason to Serbia, to whose 
aid he was, by a specific treaty, bound 
to go; they remember even that Con- 
stantine not only did not permit 
Greece to honor her signature to the 
treaty with Serbia, but that he even 
refused the unfortunate, retreating 
Serbian troops a free passage through 
Greece, and compelled them to cross 
the virtually impassable fastnesses of 
hostile Albania, hard pressed by Aus- 
trians and Bulgarians. To an Anglo- 
Saxon, treason or cowardice—the re- 
fusal to honor solemn agreements— 
is a very repulsive thing. 

The British, trusting the great 
Greek statesman, Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos, shaped their Near Eastern 
policy at che Peace Conference in a 
way which took into the British plan a 
Greater Greece as an ally of the 
British Empire. Mr. Lloyd George 
could trust a Venizelist Greece to act 
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honorably and to abide faithfully by 
her agreements. He had in mind the 
unsurpassed example of the loyalty of 
Mr. Venizelos, whose entire political 
career has been guided by a policy 
based on the higher conception of po- 
litical morelity. 

Great Britain helped Mr. Venizelos 
to create a Greater Greece which 
should be an ally of Great Britain in 
the Near fast. What guarantees can 
Lloyd George have that the same Con- 
stantine, who betrayed Serbia in her 
direst need and scrapped the treaty 
which compelled him to go to her as- 
sistance, will not likewise betray 
Great Britain in her hour of need? 
Who can trust a monarch who not 
only opposed the will of the Greek 
people to remain faithful to their ob- 
ligation to Serbia, but even went so 
far as to assure Bulgaria and Ger- 
many that in case of an attack upon 
Serbia, he, Constantine, would not 
permit Greece to attack Bulgaria and 
thus fulfill the treaty obligations 
toward the Serbian people? 


OBSTACLES TO RECOGNITION 


But there are also other reasons for 
which France and Great Britain 
cannot recognize Constantine. These 
reasons are of a legal nature. Con- 
stantine and his Government refuse 
to recognize the legality of the reign 
of the late King Alexander. The Al- 
lies recognized Alexander as a right- 
ful King of the Hellenes; they also 
recognized the revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Mr. Venizelos at Saloniki, to 
which they advanced funds for carry- 
ing on the war against the Central 
Powers. Constantine, in refusing 
either to honor the obligations of the 
Saloniki Government or to recognize 
Alexander as King of Greece, clearly 
indicates his purpose to induce 
Greece to waive her obligation to pay 
the Allies and the United States the 
moneys lent to Mr. Venizelos and to 
the Government of King Alexander. 

This last argument, namely, that 
so long as Constantine refuses to 
recognize the legality of his son’s 
reign, Greece may legally waive her 
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obligations to the Unitec States, is 
the reason so far publicly advanced 
by our American Government for the 
non-recognition of Constantine. 

But the Allies and the United 
States are compelled by another very 
serious reason not to recognize him. 
This reason is the fact that the pres- 
ent Greek Assembly is illegal. Con- 
stantine summoned a National As- 
sembly to revise the Greek Constitu- 
tion. According to this Constitution, 
the delegates have no right to form 
themselves into a Constituent Assem- 
bly. Thus, every act of the present 
Government can be declared null and 
void when a new Administration 
comes into power at Athens. The AI- 
lies and America, therefore, refuse to 
recognize Constantine, not only on the 
ground that he was an enemy to them 
during the war, not only because 
they cannot trust him, not only be- 
cause he refuses to recognize the ob- 
ligations of Greece incurred under the 
reign of King Alexander, but also be- 
cause Constantine and his Govern- 
ment have violated the Greek Con- 
stitution and because every obliga- 
tion now incurred by Greece may be 
declared not binding by another 
Greek Administration on Constitu- 
tional grounds. 


CONSTANTINE’S PRO-GERMANISM 


We now come to a brief considera- 
tion of facts dealing with the conten- 
tion of the Allies and of the anti- 
Royalist Greeks that Constantine 
was, and is, pro-German. The royal- 
ist Greeks maintain that Greece was 
not bound to go to the assistance of 
Serbia in 1915; that the Treaty of De- 
fensive Alliance with the Serbs had 
lapsed because it did not foresee the 
event of an attack upon Serbia by 
States outside of the Balkans. The 
question of whether Greece was 
bound to assist Serbia in the event of 
an attack upon, her by other than Bal- 
kan enemies has been long debated. 
The foremost international authori- 
ties declare that the treaty placed an 
obligation upon Greece to assist Ser- 
bia when in 1915 the Austrians, and 
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in 1916 the Bulgarians, invaded Ser- 


bian territory. 

The pro-Germanism of Constantine 
can be shown even if the Greco-Ser- 
bian Treaty be said not to have re- 
quired of Greece to assist Serbia 
against Austria and Bulgaria. Serbia 
was an ally of Greece in any case. 
There might well be a dispute as to 
whether Greece was obliged to attack 
the Austro-Bulgarians. There could 
be no argument to justify Constan- 
tine’s greater respect to the Germans 
and Bulgarians than to the ally of 
Greece-Serbia. On Jan. 26, 1916, the 
Constantinist Minister of War issued 
an order to the Greek commander in 
Macedonia to retreat and permit the 
Bulgars and Germans to enter Greek 
territory unopposed. “These meas- 
ures shall be kept strictly secret,” 
wrote the Minister of War, Mr. Yana- 
kitsas. In accordance with this secret 
order, the strongest fort in Mace- 
donia, which held the Germans and 
Bulgars at bay, was surrendered to 
Germans on May 14, 1916, without 
resistance, and made the Allies’ posi- 
tion in Macedonia very precarious. 


That Constantine was in constant 
touch with the German Government 
during the war and that he betrayed 
the movements of the allied armies 
in Macedonia will be made manifest 
-from the following secret radio tele- 
grams exchanged between Athens 
and Berlin via Sofia and Constantino- 
ple. On Dec. 1, 1915, the Minister of 
Greece to Berlin, now Minister of 
War, Mr. Theotokis, informed Con- 
stantine that the Kaiser advanced 
him a loan of 40,000,000 marks. In 
another secret radio telegram of Mr. 
Theotokis from Berlin to Constantine, 
dated Dec. 16, 1915, Mr. Theotokis in- 
formed his royal master: 


Von Jagow made known to me that the 


exchange of views between the Imperial 
Government and the General Staff con- 
tinues and that in all porbability General 
Falkenhayn will arrive tomorrow in Berlin, 
which will permit Von Jagow to continue 
with him the study of my demands. 


In a radio telegram dated Jan. 8, 
1916, Mr. Theotokis transmitted the 
following information to Constantine: 


Supplementing my telegram of Jan 4 (17), 
I have the honor to bring to the knowledge 
of Your Majesty that General Falkenhayn 
informs me that the action against the 
troops of the Entente may be taken on the 
following conditions: (1) Our troops guard- 
ing the frontiers shall retire on the whole 
frontier from Lake Prespa to a place where 
the boundary touches the Mesta, northeast 
of Cavalla. (2) All our other troops shall 
retire beyond the line of Ekaterini, as far 
as to the southern shore of Lake Prespa. 
(3) Greece shall bind herself not to admit 
or tolerate debarkations of the Entente 
either in the Gulf of Cavalla or in the Bay 
of Ekaterini and, if necessary, to prevent 
them by force. (4) His Majesty, the King of 
the Hellenes, shall take the engagement 
toward His Majesty, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, that no public officer, soldier or in- 
habitant will be employed on the part of 
the Royal Government in hostile acts 
against the German troops and their allies. 
(5) Greece shall consent to the use of the 
(Xanthi), Drama, Serres and (Doiran) rail- 
way by Germany and her allies. 


BETRAYAL OF THE ALLIES 


The Greek White Book contains 
hundreds of secret radio telegrams 
exchanged between Constantine and 
Berlin, from which the following 
things appear to be true: 

First, Constantine was negotiating 
secretly with Germany, in spite of 
the fact that according to the Greek 
Constitution only the _ responsible 
Ministers have the right to negotiate 
with foreign powers; second, Constan- 
tine was receiving moneys from Ger- 
many; third, he was urgently invit- 
ing the Germans to attack the Allies 
at Saloniki, and fourth, he had ac- 
cepted the terms of Falkenhayn 
which required that the Greek troops 
be withdrawn without the knowledge 
of the Allies from certain strategic 
points in Macedonia, in order to give 
the Germans a strategic advantage 
over the Allies. 

Such was the attitude of Constan- 
tine during the most critical period of 
the allied struggle. By contrast, 
when in 1916 the Serbians, allies of 
Greece, asked Constantine’s permis- 
sion to escape before the onslaught of 
Bulgarians and Germans into Greek 
territory, Constantine informed the 
Serbians that he would oppose their 
passage through Greek ‘territory by 
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force of arms. Again, when in 1916 
the reorganized Serbian forces asked 
Constantine to be allowed to use the 
Greek railroad line Athens-Saloniki 
in order to avoid the German sub- 
marines, Constantine refused permis- 
sion. To the Allies and Serbia, Con- 
stantine offered resistance; to the 
Germans and Bulgarians, he opened 
the Greek frontiers, surrendered the 
Greek stronghold, Fort Rupel, and 
even sent secret radio telegrams ad- 
vising the Kaiser to launch an attack 
upon the Allies at Saloniki. 

These facts are well known to the 
world. Only the Greek people have 
not been allowed to know them. In 
the face of such a downright pro-Ger- 
man policy, is it any wonder that 
neither France nor Great Britain nor 
the United States can honor Constan- 
tine with recognition? Can the 
traitor of yesterday be trusted to be a 
friend and an ally tomorrow? 

The Allies have no quarrel with the 
Greek people. The Greeks fought gal- 
lantly on their side and refused to be 
bought off by the gold marks of 
Baron von Schenk, or by the intrigues 







HE great majority of the heroes of 

many nations who fell on the blood- 
stained fields of France will rest forever 
in the land where they fell. The British 
dead occupy vast and well-kept cemeteries 
under the sunny skies of France. Canada 
has planted maples around the graves of 
her soldiers. America has identified and 
classified her 50,000 dead; some thousands 
of these have been removed and brought 
home, but the majority lie under the plain 
white crosses which mark their last resting 
places. France, to satisfy longing hearts, 
has already transferred 800,000 of her own 
dead from the scarred battlefields, many of 
them to quiet villages or town cemeteries 
where the bereaved families reside. The 
French Government has paid all transpor- 
tation costs in 30,000 cases. Only 20,000 
bodies have been removed at the expense of 
the families. The others have been re- 


THOSE WHO DIED IN BATTLE 


of Constantine and his consort. The 
Allies are waiting for the awakening 
of the Greeks to oust Constantine 
from Greece. And the ousting is not 
far distant. Today, three-fourths of 
the Hellenic race desire to put an end 
to all royalty in Greece. Constantine 
has cost Greece altogether too much. 
And although the Greeks are united 
in the supreme effort to finish their 
job with the Turks, they will turn 
their attention to settling accounts 
with Constantine as soon as the Turk- 
ish danger is eliminated. For some 
time now, while the guns are roaring 
on the plains of Asia Minor, a gigantic 
movement has been silently on foot 
to overthrow royalty in Greece and 
to establish a republican form of gov- 
ernment in its place. The Allies and 
the United States cannot disgrace 
themselves by strengthening the 
hands of Constantine. To recognize 
him would be to help him against the 
progressive forces of Hellenism. To 
help Greece against the Turks on the 
one hand, and to refuse recognition to 
Constantine on the other, is the only 
sound and honorable policy for the 
Allies and the United States. 





interred in army cemeteries. The work of 
identification and removal has been gigan- 
tic. The bodies are carried in special trains 
bearing the Tricolor tied with crépe. Deep 
sympathy and respect are shown by the 
French population as the long files of 
wagons bearing the fallen pass through the 
busy towns and peaceful hamlets. 


German soldiers to the number of 475,000 
fell on the soil of France. These German 
graves are also being opened and the bodies 
taken to special God’s Acres, where they 
are reinterred with all honors due to a 
fallen enemy. When requested, the bodies 
are shipped to Germany. So far there has 
been little success in obtaining reciprocal 
action in the case of the 25,000 French who 
died in German prison camps or in Russia. 
Berlin’s explanation is that Germany’s 
transportation facilities will not permit of 
this for another six months. 








THE CALIPHATE OF ISLAM 


By CLAIR PRICE 


Emir Feisal, the British choice for King of Mesopotamia, dis- 
claims any desire on the part of his father or himself to wrest the 
supreme power of the Moslem Church from the Turks—How 
this threatens to upset the whole British plan for Arabia 


RAB events have taken an ex- 
A ceeaingly interesting turn in the 

tentative election of the Emir 
Feisal as King of Irak, cr Mesopo- 
tamia, as it is known in the West. 
His election by the Provisiona! Coun- 
cil at Bagdad, subject to ratification 
by the National Assembly, which is 
yet to meet, indicates that the British 
authorities have committed them- 
selves to the Arab program known as 
Sherifianism. And the British adop- 
tion of Sherifianism is a turn of 
events which is of the highest inter- 
est to all students of Arab and Mos- 
lem affairs. 

Its repercussion on tne rest of the 
Moslem world is strikingly illuminat- 
ed by a conversation with the Emir 
which is reported to have been had 
aboard the P. and O. steamer Malwa 
during Feisal’s return from London 
to Mecca last Winter. Moslem 
sources in London have just made 
the interview public, explaining that 
it was withheld as long as Feisal re- 
mained in Mecca and was released 
only upon his departure from Mecca 
for Basra on June 15 to present him- 
self at Bagdad as a candidate for the 
throne of Irak. The manifesto from 
Mecca which the interview forecasts 
has, of course, not been forthcoming, 
but there is no reasonable cause to 
doubt the authenticity of the inter- 
view. 

According to the announcement in 
London, Feisal was told by M. Kad- 
erbhoy, an Indian Moslem leader, 
who was one of his fellow-passengers 
aboard the Malwa, that Indian Mos- 


lems had not been able to forget the 
fact that nis father, King Hussein I. 
of the Hedjaz, had revolted against 
the Sultan-Caliph during the war. In 
reply to this, Kaderbhoy says, Feisal 
snapped away the cigarette he was 
smoking, remarked that his father 
was responsible to Allah for his ac- 
tions, and walked away. Later 
Feisal returned and explained that 
his father’s action had been directed 
not against the Sultan-Caliph, to 
whom he had always been faithful, 
but against the Committee of Union 
and Progress, who had drawn the 
Sultan-Caliph into the war on Ger- 
many’s side. Kaderbhoy says that 
Feisal went on to say that, immedi- 
ately upon his arrival at Mecca, he 
would cause a manifesto to be issued 
in his father’s and his own name, 
declaring that they recognized the 
Turkish Sultan as the Caliph of Islam 
and that neither of them sought the 
Caliphate. 


MOSLEMS BOYCOTTING HUSSEIN 


In view of the fact that Indian 
Moslems are the driving force of Is- 
lam and that Feisal’s father is far 
and away the most prominent possi- 
bility in the field if one is to envisage 
a transfer of the Caliphate the inter- 
view is of the highest interest as il- 
luminating Islam’s attitude toward 
the Sherifian program. Further evi- 
dence of Isiam’s attitude is gleaned 
from the boycott which Moslems 
have adopted toward Hussein, a boy- 
cott which nas gone to the quite un- 
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precedented length of stopping the 
pilgrimage to Mecca on the ground 
that Hussein’s ability to guard the 
holy places is dependent on a British, 
and hence a non-Moslem, subsidy. In 
fact, Winston Churchill, British Co- 
lonial Secretary, said in his state- 
ment of Jun2 14 to the House of Com- 
mons: ‘“ We are giving aid to the 
Sherif of Mecca (Hussein), whose 
finances have been grievously af- 
fected by the interruption of pilgrim- 
age.” in view of the fact that the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is one of the very 
foundation stones of Islam, the se- 
verity of Islam’s attitude toward the 
family of the Sherif may be imagined. 

France’s attitude toward Feisal’s 
coronation at Bagdad may also be im- 
agined when it is. remembered that 
General Gouraud drove the Emir out 
of Damascus last vear. But the Co- 
lonial Office has not been dealing 
with an easy situation in the Arab 
country, and a very curious mix-up 
lies baek cf Churchill’s announce- 
ment on June 14 that “if the people 
and Assembly ofIrak choose Feisal 
as their head he will receive the 
countenance and support of Great 
Britain.” In that announcement 
the Colonial Office definitely adopted 
the Sherifian program, and_ its 
adoption may at least be welcomed 
as the first evidence of a clear policy 
in Arab affairs; for the war left the 
newly liberated Arab countries in 
such a mix-up as has rarely been 
equaled. 

Before the war the Arab countries 
between Libya and the Persian Gulf 
were theoretically under Turkish 
sovereignty, but the Government of 
India had ‘ong been in treaty rela- 
tions with a number of chiefs around 
the Persian Gulf, chief among them 
the powerful Emir of Neid, Ibn Saud, 
whose territory extends from Bah- 
rein Bay on the Gulf all the way 
across the great Arabian Peninsula 
to the now independent Kingdom of 
the Hedjaz. Ibn Saud’s Wahabite sect 
of Moslems has represented Islam at 
its purest ever since early in the nine- 
teenth century. On the Red Sea 
Coast of the Arabian Peninsula the 
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KING HUSSEIN OF THE HEDJAZ 
Sherif of Mecca and Custodian of the Holy 
Cities, hitherto supposed to be a 
candidate for the Caliphate 


Foreign Office, which has been su- 
preme in Cairo ever since British 
troops broke Arabi Pasha at Tel- 
el-Kebir in 1888, maintained touch 
with the Grand Sherif of Mecca 
through the British Agency at Jed- 
da, the port of Mecca; and the Grand 
Sherif possessed an important legal 
qualification for the Caliphate, 
should the possession of the Caliph- 
ate ever fall into question, in that he 
was a direct descendant of the 
prophet ; at the same time he possess- 
ed an important disqualification in 
that he had no powerful standing 
which would enable him alone to 
guard the holy places. 

There were then (and there are 
still, for that matter) two independent 
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military organizations within the 
British Empire, the War Office in 
London and the Commander in Chief, 
Indian Army, at Simla. Before the 
war they divided the Ottoman Em- 
pire for intelligence purposes, the 
War Office’s sphere running north 
of a line drawn from Basra to Akaba, 
at the head of the Gulf of Akaba off 
the Red Sea, and Simla’s sphere run- 


(© International) 


EMIR FEISAL 


The Arab Prince whom the British are about 
to place on the throne of Mesopotaniia. 


ning south over the Arabian Penin- 
sula proper. This arrangement had 
to be disregarded during the war; 
when Simla, at London’s demand, 
launched its Mesopotamian campaign 
north from Basra. Simla later sur- 
rendered control of the Mescpota- 
mian campaign to London, but the 
Government of India retained politi- 
cal control. At the same time the 
War Office was directing the Egyp- 
tian drive across the little Sinai Des- 
ert into Palestine. with the Foreign 
Office in political control. 

Thus two independent British de- 
partments conducted political nego- 
tiations with the Arabs during the 
war, the Government of India 
through its chief political officer at 
Bagdad and the Foreign Office 
through the British Residency in 
Cairo. Each had a separate program 


for the Arabs, and under the stress of 


fighting it was impossible to at- 
tempt to harmonize the two until the 
war was over. The Government of 
India’s program envisaged a new 
British Arabian Government with 
its seat at the ancient Arab capital 
of Bagdad, a program which was 
built on Ibn Saud, the powerful Emir 
of Nejd, who had long been in re- 
ceipt of a Government of India sub- 
sidy. The Foreign Office proposed a 
far more inclusive British Arabia 
pivoting on Mecca, with provincial 
capitals at Bagdad and Damascus, 
where the Grand Sherif’s two sons, 
the Emirs Abdullah and Feisai. re- 
spectively, were to rule. At that 
time it was, of course, the British 
expectation that the Turkish peace 
terms—which were afterward writ- 
ten into the Treaty of Sevres—-would 
be imposed on the. Turkish Sultan- 
Caliph, and, relying on a heavy For- 
eign Office subsidy, the Grand Sherif 
of Mecca was induced to proclaim his 
independence as King Hussein I. of 
the Hedjaz. At the same time the in- 
stallation of Abdullah and Feisal on 
the thrones of Bagdad and Damascus 
was to strengthen his house, and the 
breaking of the Turkish Sultan-Ca- 
liph at the end of the war was to 
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find the powerful! House of Hussein 
at Mecca in full official conformity 
with all the qualifications of the Ca- 
liphate. This use of the Grand Sher- 
if of Mecca, a use which was first 
made by the Foreign Office during 
the war, is the program known as 
Sherifianism. 

When the Turkish armistice was 
signed on the night of Oct. 31, 1918, 
there were probably few Arab lead- 
ers in Syria and Mesopotamia who 
did not favor the return of the Ca- 
liphate to Mecca. With Feisal com- 
manding very strong support at Da- 
mascus, where he had been actually 
set up, Sherifianism seemed on the 
high road to success. But the French 
broke Feisal in Damascus, and far to 
the south in the Arabian Peninsula 
Ibn Saud, reopening his old war with 
the Hedjaz, would have captured 
Mecca had he not preferred to with- 
hold his forces. (In London, where 
the Foreign Office and the India 
Office do not lie down together, 
this obscure war amid the sun- 
scorched rocks of the Arabian 
Peninsula was hailed as a great In- 
dia Office victory.) Sherifianism 
now began losing its momentum and 
the conviction began gaining ground 
that the House of Hussein had no 
strength by which to stand excent its 
Foreign Office subsidy. 


CONFLICT OF THE CALIPHATE 


Events in Turkey soon began 
weakening still further the Sherifian 
program. With the growth of the 
Turkish Nationalist Government at 
Angora, it became apparent that Is- 
lam would not accept the breaking of 
its Turkish Caliph. Far from being 
willing to transfer its Caliphate to 
the former Grand Sherif of Mecca, 
Islam now began a determined boy- 
cott of the former Sherif as a traitor, 
and, faced with the most serious 
crisis in its thirteen centuries of his- 
tory, it has thrown itself into a des- 
perate effort to maintain its Turkish 
Caliph in Constantinople. 

The result is that the Arabs are 
compromised in the eyes of other 





Moslems, and Sherifianism became 
for a time a white elephant on Brit- 
ain’s hands. In the meantime, Arab 
restlessness under the curious inter- 
departmental mixup which the war 
brought about in their countries, in- 
creased to such a degree that the 
Arabs in Mesopotamia broke into a 
bitter revolt last year against Gov- 
ernment of India rule. The Mesopo- 
tamia rebellion of 1920 confronted 
Great Britain with a war which 
would have focused British atten- 
tion as the Boer War did, had not 
British attention wearied of wars. It 
was worthy of note in that traditional 
Arab military formations were aban- 
doned for the first time, and British 
punitive columns marching to the re- 
lief of isolated garrisons found them- 
selves confronted with six, eight and 
ten lines of barbed wire, and British 
attacks were followed with repeated 
counter-attacks.. A month after the 
rebellion began, Bagdad had been iso- 
lated and was digging in; four gar- 
risons had been invested between 
Bagdad and the sea; the Basra-Bag- 
dad line had been cut in half a dozen 
places and the Bagdad-Kermanshah 
line into Persia had been severed. 
The result was an outburst from the 
war-sickened British taxpayer which 
caused Sir Percy Cox’s hasty return 
to Bagdad to set up the promised 
Arab Government. On his arrival 
he organized the present Provisional 
Council and announced that elections 
would shortly be held for the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

As soon as the rebellion had been 
put down the British Government 
took steps to straighten out its inter- 
departmental mixup In the Arab 
countries. Early. this year both the 
Foreign Office and the Government 
of India were dispossessed, and the 
entire Arab region from Egypt to 
Persia, including Palestine and Mes- 
opotamia, but excluding the French 
areas in Syria, was handed over to 
the new Middle East Department of 
the Colonial Office, with Winston 
Churchill as the new Colonial Secre- 
tary. Churchill’s first move was to 
summon all his advisers in the Arab 
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country to a conference at Cairo, 
where two possibilities confronted 
him in the creation of a new British 
policy. One possibility was the adop- 
tion of the Foreign Office’s Sherif- 
ian program, which has seemed to a 
number of outside observers to lack 
every essential of a durable regime. 
The other possibility was the adop- 
tion of the Government of India’s 
protege, the Emir Ibn Saud of Nejd, 
as tne first of a number of local Arab 
rulers—a line of procedure which 
would seem to conform more closely 
to reality. 

From Cairo Churchill proceeded to 
Jerusalem, where the appearance of 
the Emir Abdullah afforded a clue to 
the choice which would ultimately be 
made. Abdullah was installed, with a 
Jewish adviser furnished by the Pal- 
estine Administration, as ruler of 
Trans-Jordania, where he_ stands 
astride the Hedjaz railway in order to 
contain the French within the Hau- 
ran until the Haifa-Akaba canal is 
begun and completed. Churchill’s 
conference with Abdullah in Jerusa- 
lem, however, could hardly have been 
interpreted as more than a clue, for 
the Trans-Jordania situation is purely 
a local one and probably far from 
permanent. It was not until Church- 
ill had returned to London and on 
June 14 made his momentous an- 


nouncement of Near Eastern policy to 
the House of Commons that the Co- 
lonial Office’s choice became gen- 
erally known. In this announcement 
he declared that the Colonial Office 
had adopted the Sherifian program: 
That Feisal was to be backed for the 
throne of Irak, and that Ibn Saud 
was to be pacified with ‘a subsidy of 
£60,000 a year, together with a lump 
sum of £20,000, which is the cost of 
a single battalion of infantry. “ This 
subsidy,” he continued, “‘ will be paid 
monthly in arrear, contingent on the 
maintenance of peace and order ex- 
ternally. It must be understood that 
the granting of this subsidy gives the 
chief the power to establish that or- 
der on which control depends. We 
shall pay only in so far as good be- 
havior is assured. If injury is done, 
a deduction will be made from the 
subsidy of the aggressor and will be 
handed over as compensation to the 
victim.” 

To many students of Arab and 
Moslem affairs it would seem that 
Islam’s boycott of the former Sherif 
and its vigorous rally to the defense 
of its Turkish Caliph in Constanti- 
nople had _ killed Sherifianism. 
Whether the Colonial Office is able 
to revive it remains to be seen. Its 
attempt to do so must prove one of 
the most fascinating episodes in con- 
temporary Islam. 


OVER 50,000 GERMAN OFFICERS KILLED IN THE WAR 


N the Franco-Prussian War the entire 
German Army had only about 2,000 
officers killed. In the World War, out of 
her total death roll of 1,808,545, Germany 
lost 52,006 of her best officers. These 
authoritative figures were published in a 
pamphlet by Lieut. Gen. von Altrock, “ Con- 
cerning the Dead of the German Officers’ 
Corps,” which appeared in July, 1921. 
Nearly 25 per cent. of the active officers 
participating in the conflict are on the 


death list. Among the dead are 167 Gen- 
erals, one Field Marshal, two “ General 
Obersts,” eight Commanding Generals, fif- 
teen Lieutenant Generals, forty-nine Major 
Generals, 1,516 staff officers, 107 Colonels 
145 Lieutenant Colonels, 740 Majors, 3,376 
Captains, 1,199 First Lieutenants, 6,715 
Lieutenants and 2,256 Ensigns. For every 
thirty-four German non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates killed, one army officer 
perished. 





CREATING AN INDEPENDENT 
SYRIA 


ADDRESS BY GENERAL GOURAUD 


General Gouraud, commander of the French forces in Syria, 
delivered this important speech at Damascus on June 21, 1921, 
outlining the whole French scheme for that region of Asia Minor, 
a scheme which clashes in some respects with British Plans 


ENTLEMEN: The first step 
(. taken by France for the es- 
tablishment of harmony and 
national liberty in your midst was 
the creation of autonomous States 
with the object and result of 
satisfying particularist desires and 
providing a framework for the 
harmonious association of all. Ex- 
perience has proved this to be the 
way to prevent differences—those 
differences which enrich the national 
life—from becoming antagonisms. 
Think of the example of Switzerland, 


where populations of differing re-, 


ligions and languages unite in broth- 
erly co-operation to maintain a fed- 
eration which rests on a common 
sentiment. For several centuries new 
cantons acceded freely, because the 
Federal form enabled them to join 
the association without abandoning 
their own character, and so enlarged 
the Swiss Confederation. Consider 
also the United States. 

These considerations, and these ex- 
amples by which they are justified, 
led me to create the autonomous 
States of Syria last year. * * * But 
I have never ceased to hold that these 
States ought to be linked together, 
and that they ought, thus associated, 
to constitute that independent Syria 
which France has always wished to 
create. 

I will now examine the double 
problem which you and I have to 
solve. We must, on the one hand, 


complete and make more liberal the 
organization of the States, and, on 
the other, we must establish the Fed- 
eral link. The organization of the 
States will not necessarily be the 
same everywhere; it may develop in 
a slightly different fashion at Da- 
mascus, at Aleppo and Latakia, ac- 
cording to the more or less rapid 
progress of the country. I do not 
mention Lebanon here among the 
Federated States, for special tradi- 
tions will have to develop it sepa- 
rately in a less close and purely eco- 
nomic association with the Syrian 
Confederation until such time as it 
may decide to join on its own initia- 
tive. 

In spite of the possible differences 
between the organization of the 
States it is nevertheless plain that 
they must, by a common regulation 
applicable to all, be provided with a 
representative body, the powers of 
which, as a basis, must be capable of 
enlargement. 

Let us consider how this rule may 
be applied to the State of Damascus. 
You have been accustomed to a repre- 
sentative body, the General Council 
of the Vilayet, which can be reconsti- 
tuted-at-onee-on-a-broader basis:~-In 
order thus to reconstitute it it is 
enough to take a census so that it may 
be possible to determine the number 
of electors of your future representa- 
tive assembly. This Council will be 
called the Government Council and 
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must rest upon a franchise which, al- 
though at first it will be planned on 
the same basis, must be far wider 
than that which elected the former 
General Council of the Vilayet. The 
decree for the census is now being 
prepared in Damascus, and at the 
same time I am going to have a de- 
cree drafted fixing the qualifications 
for electing the Government Council 
and the powers which this Council 
will have at first. From the begin- 
ning it will be the Council’s duty to 
express its views on the budget and 
the taxes and upon the laws and de- 
crees which the Government contem- 
plates; the Government will net be 
entitled to reach a decision in these 
matters without having heard the 
views of the Council. 

All that I now want to do is to make 
a beginning and show you the path 
which is open to you. But in order 


to help your Government and myself 
to open it to you I am going to sum- 
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mon a certain number of your nota- 
bles to meet here until the census is 
completed—that is to say, pending 
the elections—a nominated and pro- 
visional Government Council, which 
henceforth will have the same powers 
as the elected Councils will have later 
on, and which will help your Govern- 
ment to propose to me the reforms 
which cannot be delayed: for exam- 
ple, that of an administrative com- 
mission designed to help the Govern- 
ment. In the same way we shall have 
to revive and extend the Councils of 
Cazas and Sanjaks without delay, re- 
calling that these organs of local 
liberty, modest as they appear to be, 
are the most perfect instrument for 
the control of the administration by 
the nation, and the best training 
school for the nation in self-govern- 
ment. 


Such must be the beginning of the 
internal liberties of your State; for, 
I repeat, nothing is in question here 
but a beginning; the future will de- 
pend upon yourselves and upon the 
Council of your’ representatives, 
whose activities will increase both by 
the enlargement of the number of 
questions on which it will have de- 
liberative powers and by the widen- 
ing of the franchise upon which it 
will be elected. 

And now, how will the federation 
which I have just proclaimed to you 
find its expression and organization? 

Even before I can have an organi- 
zation arising from the representa- 
tion of the people of the States I 
want to give this federation a pro- 
visional existence and provisional or- 
gans. I am going to invite the Gov- 
ernments of Damascus and Aleppo 
each to appoint five delegates, who 
wi:! constitute the first Federal Coun- 
cil, summoned to sit alternateiy at 
Damascus and Aleppo, in order to 
maintain an equal balance between 
the South and the North. The Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council will be 
elected by the Council for one year, 
and will be chosen alternately from 
among the representatives of Damas- 
cus and those of Aleppo. The Fed- 
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eral Council will itself choose and 
nominate the men from among whom 
it wishes to see appointed the Direc- 
tors General of the necessary common 
services; one entrusted with the 
preparation of a common budget, that 
is to say, schemes for joint receipts 
and the application of these receipts, 
to be submitted to the Federal Coun- 
cil; and one for public works, who 
will have to say what works for the 
common benefit ought to be executed 
at the expense of the joint budget on 
the territory of each State, and to 
control their execution; and, finally, 
a Directory General of Wakfs. 

I would emphasize the fact that 
the joint budget will not draw upon 
any of the resources over which the 
autonomous States at present have 
control. * * * Only experience can de- 
termine the number of joint Direc- 
tors General when the Federal Coun- 
cil consists of members appoirted by 
Government Councils, themselves the 
outcome of the elections which wiil 
take place directly after the census 

I venture to hope that what I have 
said will make you feel that the man- 
datory power is frankly setting you 
on the path toward complete self- 
government for the country. If you 
consider the words in which I have 
just explained my intentions to you 
you will see that it is indeed the path 
of liberty which is opened to you, and 
my intentions will immediately be 
stated in constitutional declarations 
which may later be modified, as re- 
gards the organization of the fed- 
eration, by the advice and then by 
the decisions of the Federal repre- 
sentative body springing from the 
Councils of State; that is to say, in 
the second degree, from your votes. 

History is rich in examples of the 
part played by France as the mis- 
sionary of liberty ; and, speaking only 
of the East and of Syria, where can 
geographical or historical reasons be 
found to cause France to wish for 
anything in these parts except that 
moral ascendency and economic co- 
operation which act only with the 


consent of those who benefit by them? 
For centuries France hasnever sought 
direct military or political responsi- 
bilities in the East; with the consent 
of the inhabitants she assured for 
herself activities in this area deep- 
rooted enough to give her complete 
satisfaction in exercising her great 
traditional influence within the Ot- 
toman Empire, the maintenance and 
improvement of which she desired as 
long as. that was possible, for the 
benefit of the people which it em- 
braced. The mad _ policy which 
dragged the Ottoman Empire into the 
war did not, moreover, affect our 
wish to resume our old friendly re- 
lations with Turkey in any way. This 
is proved by the generous convention 
which France agreed to in London 
last March, immediately after the 
brilliant success in the capture of 
Aintab. It is true that the Angora 
extremists refused to ratify this con- 
vention, and if they persist we are 
ready, as before, to resume the strug- 
gle and bring it to a victorious con- 
clusion; but we may hope that the 
advice of enlightened patriots will 
finally carry it. 

France, obliged by Turkey, who 
was led astray by Germany, to inter- 
vene in Syria, has accepted the task 
of helping the young independent na- 
tion which has to evolve here and 
guiding it by her advice. She will 
not fail. I believe that no further 
hindrances will arise, and that Da- 
mascus will not suffer further from 
the fomenters of the troubles which 
formerly compromised her future and 
delayed the liberal intentions of 
France for a year. The time seems 
to have come to efface the memory 
of those evil days, the recurrence of 
which your wisdom and our vigilance 
will prevent. It has been resolved 
that a general amnesty shall be 
granted to those whom the Damascus 
Council of War condemned in Au- 
gust, 1920, with the exception of 
those guilty of crimes under the com- 
mon law. 


(Translated fron, L’Europe, Nouvelle, 
July 16, 1921.) 





WHY WE DID NOT DECLARE 
WAR ON TURKEY 


By FRANK JEWETT 


An interesting bit of diplomatic history, never before published, 
centring about Mr. Henry Morgenthau’s secret mission to 
Constantinople for the purpose of getting Turkey to sign a separate 
peace with the Allies—Why he went no farther than Gibraltar 


HERE have been some expres- 
sions of surprise and some of 
regret that the United States 

did not declare war on Turkey at 
the time she declared war on Ger- 
many. It has been said that this and 
that particular interest was at work 
to prevent the declaration. The 
failure to declare war was doubtless 
due to many reasons. Among them 
was the military reason urged by the 
French and British military leaders, 
that it would be unwise to divert any 
part of the American troops from the 
main attack in Europe; there might 
have been military disadvantages in 
being at war with a country which 
was not to be included in the zone 
of American operations. 

Another reason was that the Ger- 
mans were extremely anxious to have 
the United States declare war on 
Turkey, because the adherence of 
Turkey to the Central Powers was 
not whole-souled, and -they feared 
that Turkey might be persuaded by 
America to withdraw from the war. 
They felt that their hold on Turkey 
would be stronger if the United 
States were to declare war. Of course, 
it was natural for the United States 
to do the opposite of what Germany 
wished. Doubtless, too, the Admin- 
istration was influenced by the ad- 
vice of those who argued that the 
United States had gone into the war 
because of specific provocations, and 
that it was the policy of the country 


to declare war only on provocation 
unless a distinct military benefit 
could be anticipated. 

Some have given as one of the 
reasons for the failure to declare war 
on Turkey the personal influence of 
those interested in philanthropies. in 
Turkey. If personal influences of 
any sort are to be considered, it is 
safe to say that the influence of For- 
mer Turkish Ambassador Henry 
Morgenthau counted the most. He 
was aware of the German feeling 
mentioned above, and the purpose 
back of Mr. Morgenthau’s position 
was the belief that he could bring 
about a separate peace with Turkey 
and thus the victory over Germany 
would be hastened more by this 
means than by a declaration otf war. 

The story of Mr. Morgenthau’s 
part in an attempt at separate peace 
negotiations with Turkey constitutes 
one of the most interesting bits of 
recent diplomatic history. It is said 
that the project of a separate peace 
with Turkey was broached by Mr. 
Morgenthau to Mr. Balfour at a re- 
ception in New York while the latter 
was Visiting this country as a special 
ambassador. This was in April, 
1917. Mr. Balfour fell in heartily 
with the project and made an ap- 
pointment to discuss the matter more 
at length the next morning. During 
this discussion Mr. Morgenthau used 
the fact of his intimate relations with 
Enver Pasha, Talaat Pasha and the 
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other leaders of: the Ottoman admin- 
istration. He had evidences of their 
confidence in him, and Mr. Balfour 
became quite enthusiastic. The plan, 
as Mr. Morgenthau had worked it 
out, was for him to go io Egypt and 
thence up to the advanced British 
lines in Palestine. Enver Pasha was 
to come to Palestine on the Turkish 
side, and the two were to meet be- 
tween the opposing lines for a frank 
discussion of the situation. Mr. Mor- 
genthau was to dangle the prospect 
of generous loans to Turkey in case 
it broke away from the alliance with 
Germany, and was to urge the cogent 
reasons why it would be better for 
Turkey to abandon the war under the 
terms that Mr. Morgenthau would 
be able to offer. The latter counted 
also upon his own personal influence. 

Mr. Balfour cabled the plan to the 
British Foreign Office, where it 
aroused consternation, as it was en- 
tirely at variance with the British 
plans for the overthrow of the Otto- 
man Empire, the acquisition of Meso- 


potamia and the liberation of Pales/ 


tine. Nevertheless, Mr. Balfour was 
plenipotentiary, and the _ British 
Foreign Office was not able to veto 
the plan. 

Of course, negotiations with the 
Turks at Constantinople were neces- 
sary, and it is said that Mr. Elkus, 
who was then American Ambassador 
at the Turkish capital, interviewed 
Djavid Bey, and that before he left 
Constantinople at the end of May, 
1917, he had succeeded in arranging 
the matter so far as the Turkish part 
was concerned. It wil! be remembered 
that Mr. Elkus was taken ill with 
typhus fever after the United States 
entered the war and that he remained 
in Constantinople for some time after 
diplomatic relations were broken 
with Turkey. The Turkish Govern- 
ment did its best to prevent the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations with the 
United States, but the Germans be- 
came alarmed over the great hold 
that Mr. Elkus was obtaining and in- 
sisted that relations be broken. 


The arrangements were then com- 
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pleted in America to have the attempt 
on Mr. Morgenthau’s part carried 
out. The Turkish Secretary of the 
Embassy at Constantinople, who, by 
the way, was an American, came out 
with Mr. Elkus, and was to meet Mr 
Morgenthau at Gibraltar and was to 
accompany him into Egypt, to act as 
interpreter to the negotiations with 
Enver Pasha. Gossip has it that 
Haim Effendi, the Grand Rabbi at 
Constantinople, was also scheduled to 
play a part in the negotiations, com- 
ing to America and accompanying Mr. 
Morgenthau to Egypt and then to 
the British front lines in Palestine. 
It may be that his name has been con- 
nected with the plan only because he 
was on intimate terms both with the 
Young Turks and also with Mr. Mor- 
genthau, and because he attempted 
to come to America in the Spring of 
1917. In any case, he got as far only 
as Holland, where the British pre- 
vented his proceeding further. 


Mr. Morgenthau set out from New 
York via Gibraltar with his son-in- 
law, Mr. Wertheimer, and Major Felix 
Frankfurter, in July, 1917. It was re- 
ported in the press that they were on 
a mission to distribute alms to the 
Jews in Egypt. 


Meanwhile the news had begun to 
leak out at London, and naturally 
came to the ears of Professor Weitz- 
mann, the leader of the Zionist move- 
ment, who has recently been to 
the United States to stir up interest 
in Zionism. He realized at once that 
a separate peace with Turkey would 
put an end to the Zionist hopes for 
Palestine. He was able to exert a 
powerful influence in the British For- 
eign Office, but was told that inas- 
much as Mr. Balfour had agreed to 
the Morgenthau plan, they could not 
interfere with it. They suggested 
that he intercept Mr. Morgenthau at 
Gibraltar and persuade him to aban- 
don the plan. There are those who 
say that his credentials gave him a 
semi-official position and that he was 
able to indicate the attitude of the 
British Foreign Office toward the 
plan. 





WHY WE DID NOT DECLARE WAR ON TURKEY 


Mr. Weitzmann was fitted out with 
the necessary papers to speed him 
through France and Spain, and had to 
make the trip from Cherbourg to Gib- 
raltar in automobiles. At Gibraltar 


(Q Underwood & Underwood) 
HENRY A. MORGENTHAU 
Former United States Ambassador to Turkey 


he found the Constantinople Embassy 
interpreter also awaiting Mr. Morgen- 
thau, but the interpreter was not 
there to stop Mr. Morgenthau. The 
interpreter expected to embark on the 
same steamer and go on to Egypt 
with the commission. 

At Gibraltar was waiting also Mr. 
Weil, who represented the French 
Government and had been sent to ar- 
range the details of Mr. Morgenthau’s 
plan from the French point of view. 
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Naturally, if Mr. Morgenthau should 
discuss terms with Enver Pasha, he 
would want to know what the French 
were demanding or willing to concede. 
Mr. Weil was a Hebrew who had 
been director of the Government to- 
bacco monopoly at Constantinople. It 
has been figured out that Mr. Mor- 
genthau, Mr. Weitzmann and Mr. 
Weil, all Jews, representing the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France, respectively, must have used 
the German language in their confer- 
ences at Gibraltar, because it was the 
only language that they had in com- 
mon, Mr. Weil not knowing English 
and Mr. Morgenthau not being fa- 
miliar with French. 

Just what arguments Mr. Weitz- 
mann used in his talks with Mr. Mor- 
genthau upon the arrival of the lat- 
ter at Gibraltar, it is not easy to con- 
jecture; because Mr. Morgenthau was 
not at all favorably disposed toward 
Zionism, and the possibility of his 
plan’s interfering with the formation 
of a Jewish State in Palestine would 
It is said 


not impress him greatly. 
that Mr. Weitzmann first obtained 
the aid of Major Frankfurter, who is 
an ardent Zionist, and that then the 
two of them succeeded in dissuading 


Mr. Morgenthau from continuing 
with his project. In any case, the re- 
sult was that the entire party went 
to Paris to talk the matter over with 
various and sundry persons of impor- 
tance, and finally the project was 
postponed. America, however, had 
been kept from declaring war upon 
Turkey, and as time went on the need 
for declaring war appeared to grow 
less and less. 

If those who regret that the United 
States did not declare war upon Tur- 
key wish a reason for the failure, Mr. 
Morgenthau’s plan for a separate 
peace furnishes a sufficient one. 
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By CONSTANTINE STEPHANOVE* 


Professor in the University of Sofia 


How Stambolisky, leader of the powerful agrarian party in 
Bulgaria, accepted the kingship of young Prince Boris— His 
methods in crushing communism and putting everybody to 
work-—Some of the mistakes the new Government has made 


N many European countries, par- 
ticularly in those of the Central 
Powers, the internal condition of 

things since the Autumn of 1918 has 
been, and continues to be, revolution- 
ary and warlike. Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Turkey—of the Entente 
ex-enemies—and Jugoslavia, Poland, 
Greece, Rumania, and the new Baltic 
States—of the allied nations-—still 
find themselves in a state of intense 
political and, in some cases, military 
turmoil. Rumania’s invasion of Hun- 
gary and Poland’s war on Soviet 
Russia are still comparatively recent. 
Turkey and Greece, even now, are 
locked in deadly conflict in Asia 
Minor. 

“ Bulgaria is the only country in 
Central and Southeastern Europe 
which I have just gone through that 
is not at war with somebody,” I was 
recently told by an English writer 
who had come to the East as corre- 
spondent of one of the big London 
papers. And yet the impression one 
gets from the outside world is that 
the country is being torn by internal 
dissensions, swept by all sorts of 
revolutions, harassed by armed Mace- 
donian and Thracian bands. Ac- 
cording to the foreign press, Sofia 
has been time and again attacked, 
sacked and destroyed by reactionary 
forces. The land has been declared 
to be now a Bolshevist Soviet, now 
an Agrarian Republic: reports have 
been spread that it had been invaded, 


dismembered and gobbled up by ra- 
pacious neighbors. King Boris is 
represented as dancing to the fiddle 
of all this variety of regimes. He 
has been repeatedly reported abroad 
as having become the “ first citizen ” 
of a new Balkan republic. And if 
Lloyd George betrayed his ignorance 
of the Teschen region, why should 
Georges Clemenceau know more 
about a particular State in the for- 
lorn Balkan Peninsula? Hence his 
whisper to his Secretary, Mr. Tar- 
dieu, at the Paris Peace Conference: 
“ Bulgaria—is she a republic or a 
monarchy? ” 


*Professor Stephanove was born in Macedonia, 
graduated from the American Collegiate Institute 
of Samokov, Bulgaria, and came over to Amer- 
ica and worked his way through Yale Univer- 
sity, receiving his Master’s Degree about 1901. 
After pursuing graduate studies in Berlin and 
Paris he returned to Macedonia and was thrown 
into prison by the Turkish authorities on sus- 
picion of being a spy. The British Government 
obtained his release. He visited the United 
States during the St. Louis Exposition, and on 
his return to Bulgaria accepted the chair of 
English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Sofia, which he has filled with distinc- 
tion ever since. In the Summer of 1915 Pro- 
fessor Stephanove was sent to London by the 
Bulgarian Government to try to get Great 
Britain to recognize Bulgaria’s rights in Mace- 
donia under her treaties of 1912 with Greece and 
Serbia, as a preliminary to Bulgaria’s coming 
into the World War on the side of the Allies. 
He asked Sir Edward Grey to send at least two 
divisions of British troops into Macedonia as a 
guarantee against Turkish attack, but his re- 
quest was refused, and Bulgaria eventually 
joined the Central Powers. In 1917 the Bulgarian 
Government sent him to Switzerland to get in 
touch with allied representatives and pave the 
way for peace, and later he was one of the 
delegates appointed to help negotiate the Bul- 
garian Peace Treaty, but France vetoed him 
on account of his previous activities in Switzer- 
land. His fellow-countrymen regard him as one 
of the ablest men in Bulgaria and the best 
qualified to speak on Balkan affairs.—EpIror. 
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“A monarchy, sir,” was the an- 
swer, delivered only after hesitation. 


The poor Bulgarian, after reading 
all these various versions of the state 
of things in his country, if he has 
any wits left, and if he has any Irish 
humor in him, feels like cabling 
abroad, as Mark Twain once did from 
Paris to his friends racked with anx- 
iety at home: “ The reports of my 
death have been greatly exagger- 
ated.” 

The truth is that Bulgaria is still 
a monarchy, which form of govern- 
ment she has stubbornly clung to 
from time immemorial, especially 
ever since her new existence, com- 
mencing from 1878—a regime with 
which even Mr. Alexander Stambo- 
lisky, her present Premier, known as 
the most dangerous enemy of mon- 
archies, has seen fit not to meddle. 
This change in the mind of the un- 
compromising leader of the Agrarian 


COMPULSORY RESEARCH WORK 
University graduates in philology and history 
doing excavation work at the Church of St. 
George, Sofia, where valuable archaeologi- 

cal discoveries have been made. 
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Party, which, prior to its coming into 
power, professed to be more repub- 
lican than any other republican Gov- 
ernment in existence, is the most re- 
markable phenomenon in the history 
of party politics in Bulgaria. 

When in September, 1918, Stam- 
bolisky, the “ ex-convict ” of the fatal 
Radoslavoff regime, had got the best 
of old Czar Ferdinand and had 
caused his speedy expulsion from the 
country, the youthful new King, son 
and successor to the throne of his ill- 
fated father, called the sturdy farm- 
er Premier to his palace and bluntly 
asked him: 

“Do the people want a republic? 
If they do, tell them that in that case 
I, too, am a republican, which right 
no man can deny me, for I am Bulgar 
born, Bulgar bred, and Bulgar chris- 
tened.” 

The Premier, deeply impressed, but 
non-committal, closed the interview. 
He at once left the palace, however, 
and drove to the party’s council, 
where a hot and stormy discussion 
ensued. Shortly afterward the same 
“chunky,” broad-shouldered, stern 
and awe-inspiring spokesman of the 
people returned to the boy King, re- 
ported his action, and said: 

“The people want no change of 
government with you in the palace.” 


BULGARIA’S YOUNG KING 


Czar Boris’s tact, frankness, fear- 
lessness and patriotism, manifested 


in those critical moments, acted 
magically not only upon the Agra- 
rians, but upon all parties, even the 
Communistic wing of the Socialist 
faction. Already loved by the peo- 
ple as heir apparent, he now became 
their idol as their Czar, and his popu- 
larity has been increasing ever since. 
Today he is generally recognized as 
the most popular of the young mon- 
archs on the Continent. 

At the General Peasant Congress 
held in Sofia in February last, when 
some one questioned Premier Stam- 
bolisky about his republican prin- 
ciples and asked what had become of 
them, he quickly silenced the inter- 
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pelator by saying: ‘“‘ Gentlemen, you 
couldn’t have a better republican gov- 
ernment than that which the country 


enjoys today with Czar Boris at the 


head.” In a similar manner Mr. 
Stambolisky has silenced all attacks 
in the National Assembly bearing on 
the question of the Agrarian Party’s 
desertion of its republican standard. 
Fortunately for the country, young 
Boris’s democratic bent of mind, his 
nobility of character, his sincerity 
and plain dealing and his scrupulous 
adherence to the provisions of the 
‘Constitution have won him the favor 
not only of his people, but also of all 
discerning foreigners who have vis- 
ited the country, and particularly 
those brought into close contact with 
him, such as the members of the dip- 
lomatic staffs, the various inter- 
national committees sent for the 
regulation of the provisions of the 
Neuilly Treaty, the Reparation Com- 
mittee, &c. Through them Czar 
Boris has been able to win the good 
will of their respective Governments. 
He has formed close personal ties 
with many influential foreign person- 
ages. And, what is no less important, 
he has gained the press and public 


opinion outside of Bulgaria also. Ar- 
ticles that have appeared in leading 
newspapers and magazines have de- 
scribed him in flattering terms. His 
popularity has been spreading, par- 
ticularly in England, France, Italy, 
and even in the United States. It 
was only the other day that Governor 
Miller of New York sent tc the amia- 
ble Bulgar ruler the four beautifully 
bound volumes of the ‘“ Birds and 
Flowers of New York State,” a 
gift of the Brooklyn National Libra- 
ry, with the dedication signed by 
him: “To His Majesty, Boris III., 
King of the Bulgarians, with the good 
will of the People of the State of New 
York.” 

England’s sympathy for the young 
Bulgarian Czar is largely due to her 
traditional respect for a democratic 
and truly constitutional ruler, such 
as she finds him to be. That was 
proved in May last when Serbia, Ru- 
mania and Greece, on the plausible 
pretext of applying the sanctions 
upon “unyielding,” “ disobedient ” 
and “ band-infested ” Bulgaria, 
secretly decided to rush into Sofia 
and put an end once for all to the 
“pbrigand State.” France was the 
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BULGARIAN LABOR SERVICE GANG, WITH THEIR INSTRUCTOR, WEARING THEIR NEW REGULA- 


TION SUMMER HATS. 


first to sound the alarm and send 
forth her warning to Belgrade, the 
Jugoslav capital, whence the direc- 
tions for ihe intended fait accompli 
had issued. Italy, the United States 
and Great Britain followed suit. The 
English Premier’s prompt admoni- 
tion to the conspiring Balkan States, 
to the effect that any such rash move 
on their part “ would be highly dis- 
approved by the great Entente 
Powers, and the transgressors would 
be held responsible for any fresh dis- 
turbance of the Balkan and European 
peace,” acted like a cold douche 
upon the heated Balkan atmosphere. 

Those were terrible times for the 


Bulgarians, who were daily expect-/ 


ing to see their land seized by ‘their 
hostile neighbors. The moment for 
such an adventure was most propi- 
tious, and 2 Serbian statesman ejacu- 
lated: “ Now or never! Such oppor- 
tunities come to nations once in a 
thousand years.” And the Bulgars 
remembered the words of Mr. 


Spalaikovitch, Serbian delegate at 
the framing of the Bucharest Treaty, 
1919, Who declared in the very faces 
of the Bulgarian representatives: 
** Remember, we will never be satis- 
fied until we have stuck our dagger 
into the very heart of Sofia.” 


NEED OF STANDING ARMY 


Had such an event taken place, not 
so much Serbia, Greece and Rumania 
would have been to blame as the 
framers of the Bulgarian Peace 
Treaty. As has been often pointed 
out in European and American jour- 
nals, owing to internal discontent, the 
Governments of these States, particu- 
larly of Greece and Serbia, would 
always snap at an opportunity to 
divert home opinion to some foreign 
subject, especially toward Bulgaria, 
a conflict and even a war with which 
country would always be popular. 


Among the cther peace clauses, 
that one providing for the abolition 
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/ of Bulgaria’s standing army has been 
considered a blunder by all versed in 
Balkan matters. .By this arrange- 
ment Bulgaria was rendered defense- 
less and exposed to both local and 
outside dangers, for it made her an 
easy prey to greedy neighbors, whose 
appetites at present have grown 
keener by virtue of their triple and 
quadruple territorial enlargement, as 
compared with Bulgaria. The coun- 
try was thus weakened, and offered 
a great temptation to political and 
military adventures which in South- 
eastern Europe pass for patriotic ex- 
ploits. Premier Stambolisky repeat- 
edly entreated the Entente’s Supreme 
Council to modify that clause of the 
treaty so as to allow Bulgaria to 
retain at least the military organiza- 
tion in vogue in peace time; this, he 
pleaded, was indispensable not only 
for her own protection at home and 
against eventual aggression from 
without, but indirectly to Balkan and 
European peace. The great powers, 
however, showed themselves for a 
long time deaf to his words. 


STAMBOLISKY FACES A CRISIS 


The first occasion when thg, En- 
tente representatives saw the s€fious 
mistake of the measure was on Dec. 
24, 1919, when the extreme Socialist 
or Communist Party, aided and abet- 
ted by Russian Soviet agents shipped 
into the country with the Russian 
refugees who were fleeing from 
Lenin’s terror, almost caused the 
overthrow of the Government and 
the intoduction of a Bolshevist form 
of Government. It was known that 
money and even arms and ammuni- 
tion had been supplied to the Com- 
munists by the Russian emissaries, 
and that night drills of Communist 
bands had been taking place in the 
suburbs of Sofia itself. A general 
strike of all labor organizations, in- 
cluding the postal clerks and railroad 
hands, was to herald the revolution 
which was to usher into the country 
a Soviet Government. 

The situation was most critical. 
Premier Stambolisky was new in of- 
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fice; his Cabinet was composed of in- 
experienced village schoolmasters and 
peasant farmers, and he had only a 
shattered military force for defense; 
furthermore, a young and_ untried 
ruler was at the head of the State. 
The strike was boldly proclaimed 
with big and high sounding headlines 
printed on flaring red placards. De- 
cember 24, 1919, will long be remem- 
bered by Sofians. People had no con- 
fidence in the new Govenment, whose 
real strength and effectiveness were 
still unknown. No grown-up person 
laid his head on his pillow on the eve 
of that day. The Government sent 
out an order that all citizens remain 
within doors under pain of being shot 
dead. 

Early the next morning, when the 
phalanxes of the working masses 
commenced marching in the streets 
in long processions, with ugly de- 
termination in their faces, almost 
everybody concluded that the days 
of the Government were over and 
that Bolshevism was about to become 
supreme in the country. But scarcely 
two hours had elapsed after the first 
shout of “Long live the Commune!” 
was heard, when something miracu- 
lous happened. Stambolisky, the idol 
of the peasant folk, the intrepid 
leader of the Agrarian Party and the 
savior of the country after the army 
debacle at the Macedonian front a 
year before, now had to show his 
mettle once again. He appeared on 
the balcony of the Foreign Ministry, 
and in a clear and resolute voice 
asked, or rather ordered, the vast 
throng to disperse. His words were 
drowned by fierce cries from thou- 
sands of throats. At that moment 
there dashed from all sides groups of 
armed men, in village garb—it was 
Stambolisky’s trusted military force 
—drafted from the various agrarian 
organizations and gotten into shape 
and readiness for just such an 
emergency. With the aid of the local 
police force and the small military 
garrison the Communists were sur- 
rounded. in a short time the ring- 
leaders were arrested, the throngs 
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dispersed, and the streets cleared. 
By 10 o’clock in the morning the capi- 
tal was again in safe hands, and 
Stambolisky was absolute master 
of the situation. So completely 
crushed was the _ Bolshevist at- 
tempt to overthrow the Government 
that most of the shops of the capi- 
tal were opened in the afternoon. 

What the result would have been 
had not the Premier been so provi- 
dent and fearless is easy to imagine. 
It soon became patent that Lenin’s 
agents in Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey and other places were 
planning for a general coup in the 
Balkans, which would open the way 
to the Red armies of Soviet Russia. 
The repeated bomb explosions by Bol- 
shevist adepts in the capitals of the 
Balkan States were in harmony with 
this plan. 

To all foreign diplomats it now be- 
came plain how urgent it was for de- 
fenseless Bulgaria to be provided with 
an adequate military force, if only 
for the protection of the Entente’s 
highways in the centre of the Balkans 
from a sudden swoop of the Red army 
down the Danube or the Black Sea. 

By this .exploit Mr. Stambolisky 
won his spurs as a statesman. Since 
that date the Supreme Council has 
been very favorably disposed toward 
him. His cordial reception in Eng- 
land, France and Italy since that time 
is clear proof of that. Thanks to the 
implicit confidence the Governments 
of these three great nations have in 
the Bulgarian peasant Premier, Bul- 
garia’s position has been enormously 
strengthened, not only abroad, but 
also at home. This has enhanced the 
prestige of the Agrarian Government, 
rendered the crown of King Boris 
more stable and freed the people from 
the fear of foreign invasion. When 
Stambolisky returned from his so- 
called “hundred day” tour abroad, 
he told the national representatives 
at the assembly the truth when he 
said: 

Gentlemen, I am glad to report to you 
that during my visit abroad I was able to 


win to Bulgaria the strongest men of Eng- 
land, France, Italy and other countries. 
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We have broken the ring of calumnies, 
falsehood and intrigues with which our 
unhappy country has been for a long time 
blackened and stifled. Once more-we have 
regained the confidence of the great 
democracies of the world. Our future is 
guaranteed. All we have to do now is to 
set to work, give ourselves to honest labor 
and production. In this lies the salvation 
of our land. 


““ COMPULSORY LABOR ” 


If we wished to sum up in a single 
word the program of the Agrarian 
Government, which is an exceedingly 
complex affair, perhaps the most com- 
plex in the history of the country— 
no other Bulgarian National Assem- 
bly ever dealt with so many bills— 
that word is work, work, work, which 
in the language of the English Pre-. 
mier is, produce, produce, produce. 
The difference between the two 
Prime Ministers in this respect is that 
the British Chief is unable to impose 
his “key to relieve the present eco- 
nomic distress in England,” while 
the Bulgarian leader, as soon as he 
took the reins of Government in his 
hands, set all State machinery in mo- 
tion for the promulgation of his long- 
conceived measures for making his 
people resume work, in order to en- 
large the labor capacity of the coun- 
try and increase production. With 
this main idea in view Premier Stam- 
bolisky worked out his now world-fa- 
mous system of compulsory labor 
service. 

When his project was made public, 
it was received with jeers and scath- 
ing criticism by all the parties of the 
opposition, on the ground that it vio- 
lated the Constitution and was 
against the traditional spirit of the 
Bulgarian, people. Bulgaria’s neigh- 
bors, too, raised a hue and cry on 
learning of it, and filed repeated pro- 
tests against its application, arguing 
that the so-called compulsory labor 
service was but a disguise for the old 
compulsory military service. The 
International Commission stationed 
in Sofia was instructed to investigate 
and call the attention of the Bulga- 
rian Government to the suspicions of 
the Serbians, Rumanians and Greeks. 
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Stambolisky, with his wonted imper- 
turbability, informed the members of 
the committee and formally notified 
their respective Governments that his 
bill had no other but a cultural, useful 
and practical aim in view, and that 
its working and application could be 
watched easily and controlled by the 
Entente agents. On the contrary, he 
argued, the Entente powers should 
give Bulgaria the greatest encourage- 
ment for the realization of such a no- 
ble project, and to her efforts to in- 
crease general productivity in the 
land by inducing all of its citizens of 
both sexes to contribute their per- 
sonal share to that end. The argu- 
ments of the peasant chief were so 
plausible that no serious opposition 
was encountered from abroad. 

It was during those discussions that 
Professor Golder of Stanford Univer- 
sity visited Sofia, where he remained 
for a week. At the meeting accorded 
him in the Foreign Ministry, Premier 
Stambolisky, questioned on the sub- 
ject by the American professor, en- 
tered into a detailed description and 
analysis of the bill, speaking of it 
with enthusiasm. He said in part: 


This is the greatest bill ever devised by 
a Parliament. I am proud that small Bul- 
garia initiated it, and I am prouder that 
it originated with us, the Agrarians. It 
is the greatest measure we are adopting 
to raise the country from its terrible 
economic distress, financial bankruptcy and 
national demoralization. Work—that is the 
-panacea for our frightfully upset state. We 
have been called to account by some of our 
Entente friends, and I suspect some op- 
position to its application in certain quar- 
ters at home; but I am resolved to see it 
through, for I am sure no good, honest and 
sensible man can be against such a humane 
and beneficial program. However, should 
the European Governments try to hinder 
us in its realization, then we shall turn to 
the United States, yes, to working America, 
for redress. 


LABOR SYSTEM EFFECTIVE 


Happily, Premier Stambolisky had 
no occasion to appeal to America. His 
system has been in operation now for 
over six months, though the bill 
passed the National Assembly on 
June 5, 1920. The keen observer of 
its working, no matter how pessimis- 


tically inclined, cannot help being con- 
vinced of the great results thus far 
obtained, though this is but its vir- 
gin trial. The Government had made 
practically no preliminary prepara- 
tions for its application. It had pro- 
vided no trained staff of supervisors 
and teachers. There was a lack of 
the necessary implements, apparatus 
and machinery for its effective opera- 
tion. There existed no real organiza- 
tion for the purpose. But, as one of 
the Ministers expressed it, ‘“ All we 
want now is to get started. We are 
fully aware of the fact that all the 
regular Labor Service recruits, to the 
number of 23,000 people, and all those 
of the temporary labor service—a 
grand total of 600,000 people—could 
not all be properly employed in this 
first trial.” 

This defect was most clearly seen 
during the School Labor Week, when 
all school boys and girls from 8 years 
up, and all the university students to 
the number of 6,000, were called out 
to perform their labor obligation. It 
was plain from the very beginning 
that it was a physical impossibility to 
utilize the efforts of over half a mil- 
lion youngsters in the short interval 
of one week without due preparation 
in advance. Still, taking the lowest 
average of their usefulness at 20 levs 
per day (the ordinary labor wage is 
100 levs per day), that would yield 
some ten millions of levs earned per 
day, or some hundred millions of levs 
for the ten days’ labor done for the 
State, the district or the commune, 
at the minimum. 


The character of the work done 
varied with different localities. 
Within a week all the school build- 
ings throughout the country were 
cleaned and whitewashed, the win- 
dows washed, the premises cleared, 
plots dug, trimmed and planted, 
school apparatus polished, books and 
pamphlets sewed or bound, and many 
other little offices performed. The 
grown-up pupils, besides, planted 
trees, did a good deal of digging and 
excavation work under the super- 
vision of their classical teachers, and 
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various other kinds of heavier manual 
labor. The 6,000 university students, 
men and women, did almost the same 
kind of work, only more effec- 
tively, as their younger brothers 
and sisters of the lower grades. Ex- 
tensive excavations were made by 
them with far better results. The 
girl students were sent to hospitals 
to help in mending, sewing, cleaning, 
&e. 


Throughout the country, contrary 
to expectations, the labor week was 
welcomed with enthusiasm, songs 
and merrymaking. The young people 
took pride in going to work and re- 
turning home with tools, with shovels 
and brooms on their shoulders, and 
singing: 

We're jolly, jolly trudovaks, 

We gladly help our Land 


With picks and hoes and father’s axe, 
And cheer to beat the band. 


Whatever arguments or | objec- 
tions there might be brought out 
against the system, it was plain to 
everybody that, at the worst, it was 
a recreation week for all; many of 
the teachers and professors admitted 
that that was the first real holiday 
respite they. had had for years. It 
was a forced rest for many over- 
worked people, for scholar and mas- 
ter, apprentice, clerk or official. 


The regular trudovaks are being: 


called in’ their respective districts, 
and are employed in the repair of 
public . buildings, schools, churches, 
&e., that were injured during recent 
wars. Parks, highways, village 
roads, public fountains are being re- 
paired or newly made; weeding of 
vegetable gardens and of sown fields 
is done by large gangs, and other 
urgent work is being performed by 
the labor service recruits. Here and 
there some grumbling is heard, but in 
general the allotted task is being ac- 
complished with good humor, jokes 
and songs. It is sufficient to say 
that within a short period the coun- 
try roads, particularly the village 
communications, were repaired and 
the school houses put in order. The 
country folk are elated over the fa- 


cilities rendered them. In many 
places the trudovaks have of their 
own accord prolonged the limit of 
service in order to complete the work 
on a public building or highway. The 
villagers would often remark, “ It 
should have been done long ago.” 
This is the brightest feature of the 
internal situation in Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian is proverbially industrious 
and thrifty. Work is his traditional 
heirloom. Work and thrift have been 
extolled by Bulgarian folksong and 
sung by Bulgarian poets from earli- 
est days. One of the well known 
Bulgarian proverbs runs: “ The rea- 
son why the wolf’s neck is strong is 
because he does the job himself.” 


THE CABINET’S MISTAKES 


Outside of this usefui measure, 
however, the Agrarian party has 
done very little to be proud of. The 
mistakes and blunders the present 
cabinet has made are many, and are 
mainly due to lack of trained and ef- 
ficient men. Its greatest mistake 
lies in the fact that it tries to do 
all things by men from its own or- 
ganization or party—that is, mainly 
by untrained peasants. Because of 
this shortsightedness and narrow- 
mindedness, the financial and eco- 
nomic problems of the country have 
been badly bungled and mismanaged. 
Legislation has done enormous in- 
jury both to local and foreign trade. 
Excessive taxation on capital and 
real estate, and indiscriminate per- 
secution of the wealthy by favoring 
the rural class, have tended to drive 
capital out of the country and gold 
out of the market. Commerce has 
been hindered rather than facilitated 
by the new tariff laws. The evil re- 
sults from narrow partisan enact- 
ments are everywhere in evidence. 


In the course of a year the value 
of the lev has dwindled 160 per cent. 
and that in a land richly blessed by 
Providence with a highly fertile soil, 
rich mineral resources, vast forests— 
a land more idea!ly distributed among 
its inhabitants than any other in the 
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world. Its tobacco is famous all over 
the world, while its rose industry is 
unique upen the planet. 

The Government itself has seen the 
evil working of some of its measures, 
and is already taking steps to remedy 


them. It is abolishing the consortium,. 


which functioned very detrimentally 
to the country’s interests. The Bul- 
garian people, properly led, can ac- 
complish miracles. And the Premier 


is right when he says that Bulgaria’s 
greatness lies in her peace achieve- 
ments rather than ‘in her military 
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prowess. In cultural progress and 
achievement she ean _ successfully 
compete with her older neighbors. 
Her Vasoff is the greatest poet in 
Southeastern Europe; her Morphova 
is the prima donna at the Prague 
Opera; her Raitcheff was a leading 
star at the Petrograd Theatre prior 
to the Bolshevist regime, her Mich- 
ailoff is leading portrait painter in 
Berlin, her Nikoloff is the most popu- 
lar seulptor in Rome. The high 
standard of education prevailing in 
Bulgaria is well known. 


STATEMENT FROM THE RUMANIAN MINISTER 


Tc the Editor of Current History: 

In the July number of your magazine 
Theodore Vladimiroff takes issue with 
my article on “Rumania in the New 
Europe,” published in CURRENT History for 
May. An analysis of Mr. Vladimiroff’s as- 
sertions will, by divesting them of their 
emotional trappings, reduce them to the fol- 
lowing statements of substantial and rele- 
vant fact: 

1. That 
perfect. 

2. That the effort of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment to transform the land system of the 
country in accordance with the spirit of 
modern demecracy does not accomplish the 
desired results overnight. 

8. That Rumania, while granting full 
political and civil rights to all native resi- 
dents regardless of race and creed, reserves 
the right to regulate the naturalization of 
immigrants. 

4. That the Rumanian press is allowed 
full freedom in criticising the Rumanian 
Government. 

No impartial reader of Mr. Vladimiroff’s 
letter will maintain that there is anything 
particularly and specifically discreditable to 
Rumania in these charges. Conditions in 
Rumania, exhausted and partly devastated 
by years of war and an interlude of an ex- 
ceptionally ruthless foreign domination, fall 
short of an ideal standard; but in that re- 
spect, at least, Rumania does not stand 
alone. Only a hopelessly hopeful Utopian 
would expect that a system of landholding 
that has lived through many centuries can 
be changed overnight. The great initial 
step is taken, the execution of the law is in 
progress and the Rumanian land reform is 


conditions in Rumania are not 


an instance of peaceful evolution toward a 
fuller democracy that may serve as an ex- 
ample to other nations. After all, an “ oli- 
garchy ” which yields up its established 
privilege for the sake of justice and national 
betterment is doing fairly well in this age 
of class bitter-endism. As to the regulation 
of the conditions under which citizenship 
will be granted to immigrants, Americans 
will be the last people in the world to ques- 
tion the right of any State to do so. 


It is plain that the real grievance behind 
Mr. Vladimiroff’s somewhat heated denun- 
ciations is not what Rumania is today, but 
what she did in 1913. In that year Ru- 
mania interceded in behalf of Serbia and 
Greece, then treacherously attacked by 
their ally Bulgaria, and decided the conflict 
in the former’s favor. That by checking 
the hypertrophied ambition of Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania rendered a service to Europe has 
been brought home rather forcibly by Bul- 
garia’s role in the World War. 


Possibly Mr. Vladimiroff would be satis- 
fied by a readjustment of Southeastern Eu- 
ropean frontiers that would protect the 
racial minorities of Transylvania by turn- 
ing them over to Bulgaria. These minori- 
ties, however, might be less enthusiastic 
after consulting the Greeks and Serbs of 
Macedonia, who are acquainted with Bul- 
garian methods at close range. 


ANTOINE BIBESCO, 
Rumanian Minister. 
Rumanian Legation, 1,607 Twenty-third 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., Aug. 8, 
1921. 





JAPAN’S HOSTILITY TO 
FOREIGNERS 


By CECIL BATTINE 


Drastic laws, sternly enforced, limit the liberties of aliens in 


Japan—California’s restrictions 


mild by comparison-—Chief 


points of difference between the two countries 


This article is by 


permission of the 


summary of Japanese laws against foreigners—note ibly 
immigr ation of laborers from China and Korea ‘ 


especial significance 


ARLY in the European War Ja- 
K pan had shown a disposition to 
profit by the troubles of the 
world. Although it cannot be alleged 
that her rulers failed in loyal co-op- 
eration within the terms of their com- 
mitment to the Allies, yet, in fact, the 
Japanese Army struck but one blow, 
and that was to seize the German 
port of Kiao-chau in Shantung for 
Japan. There was a considerable 
sympathy for Germany even when 
war flamed out, which increased 
through 1916 and the Spring of 1917, 
and which found expression in re- 
markably outspoken press campaigns, 
for the Japanese press, especially in 
wartime, is well under the control 
of the Cabinet. From 1915 onward 
Japanese diplomacy strove energet- 
ically to obtain preponderating au- 
thority in China, where revolution 
and civil war gave both excuse and 
occasion ior intervention while 
other powers were preoccupied. The 
Peace Conference in Paris achieved 
very little in harmonizing Japanese 
aims with the policy of her allies in 
the Far East, and ever since military 
preparations nave been pushed for- 
ward on a scale which it would be 
futile to ignore. 
Twenty years ago the Japanese 
Army, in peace, numbered 150,000 of 
all ranks, including 8,500 officers. 


a Major of the British Army 
length—for the For tnightly Review of London. 
American publisher of the Fortnightly Review, Barr Ferree. 


and was originally written—at greater 
The part here given is reproduced by special 
Major ‘Battine’s 
the fact that the authorities forbid 


‘because it degrades their own labor ’’—is of 


as bearing upon the California situation.—Epiror CURRENT HIsTory. 


After the Manchurian War the estab- 
lishment was raised to 250,000, and it 
has recently been augmented to 
275,000 officers and men. The Japa- 
nese military code provides for seven 
years’ service with the colors and the 
first echelon of the reserve, and ten 
years in the second line. Thus Japan 
will soon be able to call out one and 
a half million field troops fully 
trained, besides considerable trained 
reserves of older men, and several 
classes of untrained youths in case of 
a prolonged war. The complementary 
and auxiliary services of the army, 
which is reckoned at thirty-three 
field divisions in peace, are organized 
on a liberal scale and fitted with all 
the latest technical improvements. 
In proportion to its resources, no 
country in the world is so well pre- 
pared to wage war on land at short 
notice and with such fcrmidable num- 
bers. The Japanese Navy already in- 
cludes ten capital ships in commis- 
sion, ninety destroyers and forty sub- 
marines, besides other less important 
vessels. These ships are manned by 
80,000 highly trained officers and 
sailors. In construction, or planxed, 
in addition, are fifteen capital ships 
and sixty submarines. 

Among the three or four questions 
which are pending between Japan 
and the United States are those of 
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the Island of Yap, the Japanese im- 
migration im California, the evacua- 
tion of Shantung, and the open door 
in China. The interests of the United 


States differ in no essential particu-. 


lar from those of England, France 
and Belgium. Belgium is interested 
in the open door in China; France is 
interested in the question of the open 
door in China and in the protection of 
Indo-China; and Great Britain is in- 
terested in everything, not only on 
her own account, but through Can- 
ada, Australia and New Zealand. 


The question of Yap is entirely a 
commercial one. It is merely a cable 
landing, and is of as much impor- 
tance to the Dutch East Indies as it 
is to Great Britain. It is a desire to 
keep another country from control- 
ling the commercial cable to the detri- 
ment of commercial interests. The 
same interest inspired Germany to 
lay her cables—to be independent of 
possible British commercial censor- 
ship. The United States is very much 
in earnest about the Yap question, 
and it is not so much strategic and 
military as it is commercial. The 
United States is opposed to the dis- 
memberment of China, and interest- 
ed in its division into spheres of in- 
fluence. China cannot be dominated 
by Japan, because China will ulti- 
mately absorb the Japanese if they 
try. China is on the map to stay, 
and she will be backed by the United 
States in this endeavor. 


PREPARING FOR WAR 


Japan is feverishly preparing for 
war. She is purchasing war material 
in nearly every country in the world. 
This may mean very much or very 
little. For instance, she may wish 
to have on hand what she needs be- 
fore the proposition comes for dis- 
armament. Or she may wish to make 
herself more worth while for Eng- 
land to renew the Treaty of Alliance. 
Or she may be preparing for eventu- 
alities to enable her to satisfy her am- 
bitions in Asia through being strong 
enough not to be dictated to, should 
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her interests require that her policy 
run counter to that of other countries. 
Under any circumstances Japan is 
justified in strengthening her mili- 
tary position without aiming at any 
particular country. 

The question of the Japanese in 
California is really only a side issue. 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand 
are much more firm and drastic in 
their exclusion of Japanese than the 
State of California. Under the 
American form of government forty- 
eight States are federated into a 
union. Each State makes its own 
laws and these are sometimes in con- 
flict with those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in which case they are an- 
nulled by the Supreme Court. The 
various States do not always respect 
the treaty agreements of the United 
States in laws which they pass, but 
they ultimately have to do so. This 
is the penalty America pays for local 
self-government. To show how little 
there is in the Japanese contention 
about discrimination against for- 
eigners, Baron Goto stated that 
“Japan is willing to put a further 
check on emigration to America and 
is willing to meet America more than 
half way should the gradual elimina- 
tion of the Japanese population be 
desired.” ‘The trouble with the ques- 
tion is, America has accepted “ the 
gentlemen’s agreement” to restrict 
emigration and Japan has lived up to 
it, but, nevertheless, the Japanese 
population of California has increased 
from 30,000 to nearly 100,000 in the 
last few years through evasion of 
both the good intentions of the United 
States and of Japan. California is 
greatly alarmed and some solution 
must be arrived at. 

Japanese irritation is, perhaps, ex- 
aggerated, as any one who is familiar 
with the restrictions imposed by the 
Japanese on all foreigners will read- 
ily see. This is important on account 
of the plea of “racial equality ” 
which the Japanese threatened to 
make at the Peace Conference, and 
will continue to make in the League 
of Nations, much to the disturbance 
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of Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
the Dutch East Indies, and French 
Indo-China, however much the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France 
and Holland may appear to be in- 
different to it. The following is a 
list of Japanese discriminations 
against all foreigners: 


LAWS AGAINST FOREIGNERS 


Foreign labor immigration into 
Japan is forbidden by Imperial Or- 
dinance No. 352, dated July 28, 1899; 
foreigners cannot own land in Japan 
as individuals; they cannot engage in 
agriculture in Japan; they cannot sell 
either fruits or vegetables in Japan 
if they raise them; they cannot en- 
gage in the fishing business in Japa- 
nese waters. 

Foreign doctors of medicine can- 
not engage in the practice of their 
profession except in missionary hos- 
pitals (foreign doctors who were 


practicing medicine in Japan before 
this law was passed are excepted) un- 


less they pass a medical examination 
in the Japanese language, both writ- 
ten and oral, before a board com- 
posed of Japanese doctors. (This 
does not apply to foreign dentists.) 
Quack doctors, dealers in charms, 
doctors of ancient Chinese medicine, 
are numerous in Japan. Foreigners 
cannot become owners of ships flying 
the Japanese national flag, and all 
executive interest they can attain is 
subordinated by law to Japanese con- 
trol. Foreigners cannot become 
shareholders in Japanese national 
banks, the Bank of Japan, or the ag- 
ricultural and industrial banks. The 
articles of some private companies 
exclude foreigners from membership. 
Foreigners cannot, as individuals, 
engage in mining; they cannot be- 
come members, shareholders or brok- 
ers of various Exchanges nor mem- 
bers of Japanese Chambers of Com- 
merce; they cannot engage in the 
emigration business, either as indi- 
viduals or as shareholders in emigra- 
tion societies or companies; they can- 
not hold any public office and can- 
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= become members of the Japanese 
ar. 

Foreigners do not enjoy the fran- 
chise; foreign commercial juridical 
persons are recognized by law, but 
private non-commercial corporate 
bodies are not, except in virtue of a 
special treaty or convention. For- 
eign life insurance companies can- 
not write insurance in Japan unless 
a large per cent. of the money col- 
lected is left in the country. The 
laws of Japan also permit rebates be- 
ing given by Japanese steamship 
companies on all goods imported or 
exported by Japanese merchants. 
This system is being practiced as a 
means to undersell foreign merchants. 

The real issue, however, is much 
deeper. Japan aims at a Monroe 
Doctrine which shall exclude foreign 
powers from exercising any political 
control in the Far East. At the 

resent minute she feels that the 

nited States stands in her way, 
whereas America is merely standing 
for the open door and against the 
grab game which is going on in 
Europe and Africa, and which Amer- 
ica feels should not be carried on in 
Asia. America would willingly join 
with Japan and the rest of the world 
in a doctrine of League of Nations in 
Asia, but not for the exclusive benefit 
of Japan in exploiting that region. 
Japan has overflowed into Formosa, 
Korea, Manchuria, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and California, under the 
pretext of finding room for her over- 
crowded population, which is increas- 
ing rapidly. On the other hand, if 
the Japanese used modern methods 
of cultivation of unproductive lands 
on hillsides and by irrigation, five- 
sixths of the land surface of the 
country could be cultivated, and she 
could support from three to four 
times her present population. For 
the cost of a couple of battleships she 
could reclaim land in the territory 
which she now absolutely controls for 
her surplus population. 


Intense hostility to all foreigners 
is now evident everywhere in Japan, 
but it is being very carefully cultivat- 
ed against Americans. This irrita- 
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tion has the effect of making the 
Japanese workmen and_= smaller 
merchants forget their own troubles, 
but may be carried too far by in- 
flaming the Oriental mind beyond 
control, especially if some sharp 
crisis should occur in the relations of 
Japan and America. A severe eco- 
nomic crisis in Japan, which cannot 
be averted owing to overproduction 
and the general readjustment which 
is going on in the world, may pro- 
duce so much unrest in the Japanese 
population that a war might easily 
be a diversion from local troubles. 
The policies of America are direct 
and open. America asks nothing but 
the right to trade on equal terms 
without having to suffer from the 
closing of legitimate markets by ex- 
ploitation for the benefit of any one 
country. At bottom, Japan really re- 
sents the attitude of America, which 
is that of a policeman trying to main- 
tain the status quo. 


DEGRADING JAPANESE LABOR 


A peculiar part of Japan’s claim 
for consideration of her subjects in 
California is that Japan herself for- 
bids the immigration into her bor- 
ders of Korean and Chinese laborers 
because it degrades her own labor. 
The Japanese claim that Korean and 
Chinese laborers lower the standard 
of living for the Japanese, but they 
are not willing to concede that Japa- 
nese labor does the same thing for 
American labor. As a matter of real 
fact, the serious issue between Japan 
and America is neither the immigra- 
tion question in California nor the 
Yap cable question. The funda- 
mental questions lie deeper. The 
United States, in her policy in the 
Adriatic, has appeared to stand in 
the way of the Italian grab game in 
Dalmatia, and Japan regards it that 
the United States is solely responsible 
for Japan’s not being able to work 
her will in Asia since the armistice. 
As a matter of fact, America has 
been hauling chestnuts out of the fire 
for all the Allies as against any one 
particular ally, and is managing to 
interfere with the selfish interests of 
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each ally in turn, thereby making 
herself very unpopular. As she is 
not herself, however, trying to grab 
anything, and is not looking for com- 
pensations, it may be that in time the 
Allies will recognize America’s rela- 
tive disinterestedness. 

The Japanese have, of course, their 
side to the question. Without deny- 
ing altogether the generous and 
magnanimous motives of American 
foreign policy, they assert and point 
to modern instances to confirm their 
contention that the American Gov- 
ernment, like that of other democra- 
cies, is subject to pressure of public 
opinion, capable of being aroused by 
press propaganda, by incorrect ap- 
preciation of the facts, and by inter- 
ested parties. Washington has been 
known to act in an extemely high- 
handed, not to say incorrect, manner 
under the pressure of electioneering 
exigency. The fact that America at 
this moment is the base and arsenal 
of the Sinn Fein party in Ireland is 
assuredly not overlooked in Japan. 
The Japanese claim as much right to 
a predominant position on the Asiatic 
shores of the North Pacific as the 
Americans claim on their side of 
that ocean. As a military power 
ruled by aristocracy, there is unques- 
tionably latent distrust of the United 
States system of government, not 
unmingled with the feeling that the 
Japanese should gain something 
from their patriotic sacrifices, even 
though American citizens shrink 
from that view. No doubt the Japa- 
nese also greatly underrate both the 
military power, economic strength 
and patriotism of the rival nation. 
Unquestionably, too, the floods of 
oratory which proclaimed the “ pass- 
ing of the trident” from British to 
American hands, the organization of 
an American navy “second to none 
in the world,” have given birth to an 
idea that, if a war is to be expected, 
it had better come soon, while Amer- 
ica is relatively war weary and Ja- 
pan fresh, and while American prep- 
arations are still inadequate to the 
task. Doubtless the exposed condi- 
tion of American possessions within 
easy reach of Japan is a temptation 
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to bring about an early settlement 
of international differences. 
Certainly there are moderating and 
even pacifist influences at work in 
Japan, and the former include the 
most capable and influential of her 
statesmen, but the strength of the 


militant party cannot be ignored, 
and events might play into its hands, 
as in Europe, 1914, if diplomacy were 
mishandled, or if unexpected events 
suddenly roused national jealousies 
and passion. Forewarned is fore- 
armed in such cases. 


WHAT BROKE RUSSIA 
TO PIECES 


By JOHN SPARGO 


Evidence showing that all the small States which have split off 
from Russia did so only because they were forced to it by Bolshevist 
misrule—Under the original and valid revolution they all ez- 
pressed a desire for close federal union 


T is a mistake to suppose, as so 
many writers upon this phase of 
the Russian revolution have done, 
that the propaganda of separatism 
among the various nationalities of 
Russia carried on through the Sum- 
mer of 1917 by the Bolsheviki, and 
their propaganda of desertion and re- 
volt among the soldiers, had no other 
motive than bringing the war to an 
end; that they were extreme pacifists 
and haters of war to whom any means 
of compelling Russia to abandon the 
war and to make peace seemed justi- 
fiable. : 


When it suited their purpose, the 
Bolsheviki were always ready to de- 
nounce as a libel the charge that they 
wanted anything of the kind. We 
must therefore regard both forms of 
propaganda as sabotage, having for 
its aim the destruction and overthrow 
of the Provisional Government, and 
as part of the same comprehensive 
policy which led the Bolsheviki to 
propagate sabotage in the factories 
and upon the railroads at the same 
time. Their aim was to cripple the 


democratic Revolutionary Govern- 
ment at every point, even though 
they were perfectly well aware that 
in so doing they were incurring the 
risk of destroying the machinery, po- 
litical and economic, upon which they 
would have to rely when they seized 
the reins of government, as they all 
along intended to do. 


Kerensky realized this, as he after- 


' ward told the present writer, and set 


himself to the task of defeating the 
saboteurs. The conferences of work- 
ers convened to consider the serious- 
ness of the decline in production had 
this ultimate object in view. At the 
great national conference held in 
Moscow in August the position of the 
various nationalities in Russia ard 
their relation to Great Russia under 
the new condition brought about by 
the revolution were also thoroughly 
discussed. At that important gath- 
ering it was made manifest that there 
was no considerable demand for 
separation from Russia in any of the 
border provinces from the Gulf of 
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Finland to the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. 

The representatives of Esthonia, 
Latvia, Ukrainia, White Russia, Geor- 
gia and other Transcaucasian dis- 
tricts testified, with hardly an excep- 
tion, that what they wanted was not 
separation from Russia, but a gen- 
erous autoncny in a federative Rus- 
sian Republic. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment had provided for the spokes- 
men of the various nationalities a 
free and open platform for the expo- 
sition of their views. In the absence 
of any evidence of a boycott of the 
conference by influential political 
groups, surely the views expressed 
at the conference must be taken as 
authentic interpretations of the pre- 
vailing opinion. It is well worth 
while to take note of some of the 
declarations made at the conference. 


Speaking for the Mussulman rep- 
resentatives, Toptchibashev, in an ad- 
_ dress of great eloquence and power, 
declared that the Mussulmans would 
give full and unqualified support to 
the Provisional Government, “al- 
though we are not yet everywhere 
recognized as full-fledged citizens.” 
Answering the direct questions sub- 
mitted by Kerensky to the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities, he said that the 
Mussulmans were “at one time with 
revolutionary democracy,” and that 
they stood for the revolutionary pro- 
gram of peace without annexations 
or contributions, on a basis of self- 
determination of nationalities, add- 
ing: “In the Constituent Assembly 
the Mussulmans will defend the prin- 
ciple of Federalism for the border 
lands. For the present the Mussul- 
mans deem it necessary to inaugu- 
rate national and cultural home 
rule.” 


At the same conference, Tcheidze, 
the Georgian Socialist, read a declara- 
tion of principles pledging loyalty to 
the Provisional Government and to 
the Russian revolution. He was sup- 
ported by Tchkhenkelli, another 
Georgian representative, who said: 
“The nations of Transcaucasia have 
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never made a single move toward se- 
cession, nor do they contemplate any 
in the future.” He supported, on be- 
half of the Georgians, the following 
program, submitted by Tcheidze: 

On the national question, the Provisional 
Government must issue a declaration recog- 
nizing the full right tc self-determination 
for all nationalities, to be confirmed by the 
people’s Constituent Assembly. We must 
issue a decree granting equal rights to the 
non-Russian nationalities in the use of their 
own languages, and extend civil and politi- 
cal rights to schools, to the courts, and so 
on. We must form a council to deal with 
national problems, in which the representa-’ 
tives of all the nationalities of Russia will 
participate. 


SENTIMENT IN BALTIC STATES 


On behalf of the Letts, Zahlit said 
that the Lettish people were ready 
to make any necessary sacrifice to 
maintain liberty, “upholding the Pro- 
visional Government in all its demo- 
cratic undertakings without any 
superflous discussion.” He further 
declared: “Not only do the Letts not 
desire to secede from Russia, but they 
do not even care to have any border 
line between the two territories. The 
Letts strive to unite the territory in- 
habited by them, which they regard 
as an autonomous part of the whole.” 
On behalf of the Esthonians, Piip 
declared that “it has always b2en the 
fondest dream of the Esthonians that 
Esthonia become autonomous, united 
to all Russia by federation. The ful- 
fillment of this hope is what Ecthoni- 
ans expect from the Constituent As- 
sembly.” 

The spokesman of the Lithuanians, 
Yarnushkevitch, endorsed the posi- 
tion taken by the representatives of 
the Georgians, the Mussulmans, the 
Letts and the Esthonians. In this 
he was acting in strict harmony with 
the well-established policies and pro- 
grams of the principal Democratic 
and Socialist Parties of Lithuania, in- 
fluenced by the strength of the revo- 
lutionary movement in Russia in 
1905. There was, for example, a 
great national Lithuanian congress at 
Vilna, in November, 1905, which was 
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attended by more than 2,000 dele- 
gates. This congress, by an enormous 
majority, voted for Lithuanian au- 
tonomy within a federative Russian 
union. At about the same time, or 
shortly thereafter, the Democratic 
Party of Lithuania adopted a demand, 
not for separation from Russia, but 
for “large democratic autonomy” 
within thé Russian Empire. The 
party, in order the better to renounce 
any suggestion of separatism, 
changed its name to the Party of 
Democratic Lithuanians. In 1905 the 
Lithuanian Social Democratic Party 
abandoned its demand for a Lithua- 
nian Constitutent Assembly, and 
adopted in place of it a demand for 
an all-Russian Constituent Assembly. 
In 1907 it joined with the Russian 
Social Democratic Party. A very 
similar movement took place among 
the Lettish Democrats and Socialists. 
The former declared that for them to 
“separate themselves from Russia 
would be equivalent to suicide,” 
while the latter denounced separatism 
as the reactionary tendency of the 
barons and the clericals. Finally, the 
Ukrainian Social Democrats specific- 
ally repudiated holding separatist 
aims, contending that culturally and 
economically the Ukraine was welded 
to Russia. 

Such facts as the foregoing, which 
are entirely typical of a great mass 
of easily accessible evidence, afford 
the best possible answer to the sug- 
gestion that the pro-Russian speeches 
delivered at the Moscow conference 
of 1917 were part of an “inspired” 
propaganda. That could not be 
alleged of the acts of the Lithuanian 
and Lettish political parties already 
cited. Nor could it be reasonably 
alleged of the strong desire for unity 
with Great Russia expressed at the 
sessions of the Esthonian Council, 
which was convened in July, 1917, for 
the purpose of organizing the “local 
Government of Esthonia upon the 
basis of full Esthonian autonomy, in 
accordance with the decision of the 
Provisional Government. There was 
an absolute absence of anything like 
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separatism in that national repre- 
sentative body of Esthonians. 

It may then be accepted as an in- 
contestable fact that prior to the Bol- 
shevist counter-revolution, despite the 
labored efforts of German and Aus- 
trian military agents and Bolshevist 
agitators, there was very little desire 
for separation from Russia in any of 
the border provinces. Throughout 
the period of the régime of the Pro- 
visional Government, representatives 
of all the nationalities were loyally 
working with the Provisional Govern- 
ment toward the ideal of a federal 
State. 

In September, 1917, a conference 
of representatives of various national- 
ities in Russia was held at Kiev. 
That conference was presided over by 
Professor Grushevsky, one of the 
most radical of the Ukrainian Nation- 
alists. It was attended by delega- 
tions of Esthonians, Letts, Lithua- 
nians, Jews, Ukrainians, Cossacks, 
Georgians and Tartars. Its demand 
as ultimately formulated was: 

Russia must become a democratic Federal 
Republic. There must be formed a council 
of representatives of nationalities which is 
to co-operate with the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The Russian delegation to the future 
Conference of Peace should include repre- 
sentatives of such nationalities whose inter- 
ests are immediately involved in questions 
to be decided by the conference. The Rus- 
sian Army is to be reorganized in the form 
of national units. National legislatures are 
to be convoked in order to establish the 


mutual relations between the members of 
the Federation and the Federal orgars. 


FEDERATION UNDER SOVIETS 


Even after the Bolshevist coup 
d’état there was for some time no 
perceptible movement among the bor- 
der peoples looking to separation 
from Russia. Two weeks after that 
event, in its declaration of Nov. 20, 
1917, the Ukrainian Rada _pro- 
claimed that its. purpose was to re- 
main united with Russia. The dec- 
laration said: 

And we, the Ukrainian Central Rada, by 
your will, for the sake of creating order in 


our country, and for the sake of saving the 
whole of Russia, announce that henceforth 
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the Ukraine becomes the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. Without separating from 
the Russian Republic, we take our stand 
firmly on our lands, that with our strength 
we may hold the whole of Russia and that 
the whole Russian Republic may become a 
federation of free and equal peoples. 
* %* * Having authority and power in 
our native land, we will defend the rights 
won by the revolution, not only in our own 
lands, but in all Russia as well. 


These quotations make it clear 
that the Ukrainians were not contem- 
plating separation and complete inde- 
pendence from Russia when they set 
up their republic, but national au- 
tonomy within a federative Russian 
Republic. They were, in the first 
place, emancipating themselves from 
the rule of the Bolsheviki and estab- 
lishing a sort of disinfected and quar- 
antined area. In the second place, 
they were giving form and reality to 
the old ideal of cultural, political and 
administrative autonomy, creating a 
sovereign State to be a member of a 
Federal Union of States like our own. 

Immediately after the elections to 
the Constituent Assembly were held, 
at the end of 1917, while the Bolshe- 
viki were in control of the govern- 
mental machinery, a commission of 
elected members was created to form- 
ulate the fundamental constitutional 
laws to be submitted to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Among the most 
active and influential members of the 
commission were Mr. Poska, who 
later became the Esthonian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and Professor 
Avaloff, who was subsequently Min- 
ister to France from Georgia. The 
commission agreed upon the follow- 
ing formula, which was presented -to 
the first and only meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, on Jan. 18, 1918: 
“The Russian State is hereby pro- 
claimed to be a Russian democratic 
Federal Republic which unites in in- 
soluble union peoples and territories 
which are to be sovereign within lim- 
its established by the Federal Consti- 
tution.” 


The manner in which the so-called 
Independent State of Transcaucasia 
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was brought into existence and the 
attitude of the local population upon 
the question of separation merit our 
attention. At the Trebizond Confer- 
ence, in March, 1918, Turkey—un- 
doubtedly acting as Germany’s vas- 
sal—demanded recognition of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty and the estab- 
lishment of Transcaucasia as an inde- 
pendent State. The people of Trans- 
caucasia had no choice in the matter 
at all. There were no Russian bayo- 
nets to protect them against Turkey. 

Two weeks before the Trebizond 
Conference the whole matter was 
thrashed out in the Seim, the Trans- 
caucasian Parliament. Out of 112 
delegates in this popular representa- 
tive body, 106 voted for unity with 
Russia in a federative republic, and 
there was only one vote for the com- 
plete independence of Transcaucasia. 
The members of the Seim were di- 
vided into representatives of politi- 
cal parties and representatives of the 
three non-partisan nationalist groups. 
The representatives of all the politi- 


cal parties and groups voted unani- 


mously for unity with Russia. The 
representatives of the three national- 
ist groups—Mussulmans, Armenians 
and Georgians—with the exception of 
one member of the Georgian group, 
voted unanimously for the same reso- 
lution. It is quite evident that sep- 
aration was forced upon Transcau- 
casia. M. Jordania, one of the Geor- 
gian Deputies, explained that al- 
though the Georgians would prefer 
autonomy within a federated Russian 
republic to complete independénce, 
they would prefer the latter to union 
with Turkey, either with autonomy 
or without it. “If we only had a choice 
left between secession and federation, 
we would be in favor of federation,” 
he declared. On behalf of the Mus- 
sulmans, Khan Khoysky asserted 
that the question of separation and 
independence never existed for the 
people of Transcaucasia until the Bol- 
sheviki, by their destruction of Rus- 
sian democracy, made isolation inev- 
itable. Another Moslem Deputy, M. 
Agaiev, declared: ‘‘ There is no other 
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way for the restoration of a Russia 
of free peoples except federation.” 
The authentic representatives of 
the Russian nationalities made it per- 
fectly plain that there was no great 
desire for separation from Russia, 
either in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war; during the war itself, 
or after the revolution of March, 1917. 
There was among the Letts, the 
Esthonians, the Lithuanians, the 
White Russians, the Georgians, the 
Rumanians, the Cossacks and the Tar- 
tars a pronounced desire for auton- 
omy, and that desire was favored by 
the great majority of Russian Demo- 


crats and naturally became a funda- 
mental principle of the policy of revo- 
lutionary Russia. 

The conclusion is unavoidable. No 
political party or representative body 
that can be regarded as an authentic 
exponent of any one of the nationali- 
ties occupying the border provinces of 
Russia ever demanded separation 
from Russia until the cumulative 
evils of the Bolshevist régime drove 
them to it. On the other hand, every 
sich party and representative body, 
without exception, demanded a great 
federative all-Russian republic, with 
complete autonomy for the compon- 
ent parts. 


GERMANY’S STRIDES IN AVIATION 


=. one of the foremost nations 
of the world today in respect to aerial 
development, has the honor of being the 
first to publisn an aerial Bradshaw—a sub- 
stantial pamphlet of nearly a hundred 
pages—filled with aerial time-tables as 
definite as those of any railway guide. 
There are fourteen pages of regular daily 
departures and arrivals at towns within 
Germany. It is impressive to see the rows 
of figures giving the schedules, when one 
realizes that these are for the trackless 
deserts of the air. The long-distance ser- 
vices, by arrangement with the various sur- 
rounding countries, extend to Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris and London, on the west; 
to Copenhagen on the north; to Prague and 
Warsaw, on the east, and to the lost Ger- 


FRANCE 


° 100 200 MILES 


man territories of Memel and Danzig on the 
northeast. Airplanes loaded with German 
newspapers leave Berlin every morning for 
these former dominions, which it is Ger- 
many’s intention to keep constantly in 
touch with Deutschtum. Hydroplanes serve 
the same purpose for Schleswig. These 
planes are waiting at Hamburg for the 
train deliveries, and immediately after the 
mail is transferred they leave for the Island 
of Sylt, off the coast of Schleswig, the resi- 
dents of which can thus read the opinions of 
their German compatriots at home on the 
issues of the day. Among the advertise- 
nents im the aerial Bradshaw is one in 
which the Hamburg-American Line offers 
to send passengers or goods to any town in 
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BLACK LINES CON- 
NECTING VARIOUS 
CITIES SHOW 
WHERE THE GER- 
MANS ARE RUN- 
NING FREIGHT 
AND PASSENGER 
AIRPLANES WITH 
THE SAME REGU- 
LARITY AS RAIL- 
WAY TRAINS 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 
DISARMAMENT 


“Do you also find it a bit too heavy? 
A thrill of hope was felt by a burdened world, when it-was announced 


on July 10 that President Harding had sent out a call to Great Britain, 


OF CURRENT EVENTS 


UNCLE SAM: 


if we can both unload some.” 
elicited prompt and enthusiastic acceptances from the first three nations 


France, Italy and Japan to join a conference on disarmament. The invitation 
named, and a little later Japan also accepted, although with qualifications. 
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—New York 
Evening Mail 


~ \/ UM GLAD IT), : 
/ PAPER SAYS xth\I17_ DIDN'T Go_fh/ [American 
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The decline 
in the cost of 
living, which 
began in 1920, 
has thus far 
restored the 
American dol- 
lar to  two- 
thirds of its 
pre-war value. 


{American 
Cartoon] 


What makes 
more noise than 
a pig under a 
gate? 


—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch 


The public espe- 
cially resents the 
tendency of retail- 
ers to go on profit- 
eering after whole- 
sale prices have de- 
clined somewhat. 
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[American Cartoon] 


A RACE FOR HIS LIFE 


—New York Evening Mail 


Added to the other horrors in Russia under Soviet rule is that of famine, 
which is afflicting the sorely tried people to an extent unknown in modern 
times, except perhaps in China. Appalling stories are told of the population 
in nine or ten provinces leaving their homes in a panic-stricken exodus west- 
ward, driven by the terror of starvation and also by the fear of Divine 
vengeance upon the country for the sins and atheism of the present rulers. 
The famine has affected upward of 20,000,000 people. What is now hap- 
pening in Central Russia is said to be a repetition on a gigantic scale of the 
flight of the French peasant population before the German invaders. The 
roads leading westward are crowded with miserable fugitives, whose wagons 
are piled high with household goods, children and the aged, drawn by skeleton 
horses and oxen with bones showing through their skins. Beneath a sky of 
steel gray the fields are parched and the wheat withered on its stalk. Since 
March no rain has fallen. 


Maxim Gorky, the eminent Russian writer, has appealed for help to Secre- 
tary Hoover, United States Secretary of Commerce, who has promised aid 
from charitable organizations, but has made a condition that all American 
prisoners in Russia be first released. Offers of help are also pouring in 
from other sources. 
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OVER THE BACK FENCE 
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—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 


The lethargy that afflicted most of the European nations following the 
war has largely disappeared and the “will to work” is more in evidence. 
But raw materials are necessary to set their industries going again, and the 
chief source from which these can be obtained is America. 
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[American Cartoon] 


THE BANYAN TREE 


—Saxn Francisco Chronicle 


The recent expansion of Japan has been remarkable. Korea is under 
her control, China under her influence, parts of Manchuria and Russia occu- 
pied by her troops, Yap under her mandate, and her “ peaceful penetration ” 
is noted in Hawaii and California. 
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[German Cartoon] 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


—Kladderadatsch, Bertin 


AMERICA: “ Pardon, my friends, you will crush the man to death.” 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND: “Just so. That’s the idea.” 
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[German Cartoon] 


THE ENDLESS REPARATION TASK 
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“T can’t see the sun for Damocles’ swords. Never mind, I shall be able 
to work all the better in the shadow.” 
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[American 
Cartoon] 


Tails That 
Wag 
the Dog 


—St. Louis Star 


The conference 
of Dominion Pre- 
miers in London 
has had amarked 
influence on the 
policies of the 
empire. This was 
evidenced by the 
postponement of 
the renewalof the 
Anglo - Japanese 
Treaty, and by 
the part play 1 
by Premier Smuts 
of South Africa 
in bringing about 
the conference 
between Lloyd 
George and de 
Valera. 


[English €artoon] 
Left Waiting at the Church 


[Apropos of the British Labor Party’s refusal to endorse Bolshevism] 
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—Sunday Chronicle, Manchester | 
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[English Cartoon] 


German “ Justice ” 


Suggestion for a new statue at Leipzig 


—Passing Show, London 


[American Cartoon] 


Vite-voshed! 


—@Q Philadelphia Inquirer 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 
ace With Germany 


“]ohBare chon sick 


—De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 
GERMANIA: “ What does peace cost me?” 
UNCLE SAM: “ Nothing.” 
CHORUS OF OTHER POWERS: “ He’s dotty!” 


[American Cartoon] 


BUT IT 
HASNT ANY 


TEETH !! 


[Tigo 


WM 


—Sioux City Tribune 
Uncle Sam looks his gift horse in the mouth. 
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[American Cartoon] [American Cartoon] 


The New Poet 


The Great Aspiration 
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—New York World 


—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 


[English Cartoon] 
Burying the Hatchet 
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[English Cartoon] 


“THE HARP THAT ONCE—” 


AN 


A 


“It’s now or never, boys. 
"9 


JOHN BULL: 
Harp and have some harmony at last 
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Non ostX@land 


—Passing Show,.London 


Let’s patch up the poor old 
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[British Cartoon] 


LOOKING ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 


h Y 
a 


—Western Mail, Cardiff 


ULSTERMAN: “ Never mind, Pat; even if he goes, you can always have 
a schrap wid me.” 


[American Cartoon] [American Cartoon] 


P-s-s-t, Man—Don’t Move! Mixing the Colors 


Orleans Times-Picayune —Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
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—Sioux City Tribune 


[American 
Cartoon] 


S “% ANS “roughing it” 


‘@N in the 
~ @ “solitude of the 
wilds ” 


[American 
Cartoon ] 
Two other 
powers inter- 
ested in dis- 
armament 


—New York Times 
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GUESS I MUST 
HANE A HOLE IN 
MY POCKET OR 
SOMETHING. : 
[American 
Cartoon] 


The Shipping 
Board’s 
Record 


That’s what 
comes of trying 
to make a sailor 
out of him by 
putting one of 
those imitation 
sailor suits on 

him. 
—© New York 
Tribune 


Doggone Tt gl ; 


when are you 
? 


g°'"9 to swim 


* Still Posing ” 


—Detroit News 


One of several 
causes that are 
hindering the de- 
velopment of the 
American mer- 
chant marine is 
the legacy of ex- 
travagance and 
incompetence left 
by the old United 
States Shipping 
Board. Worthless 
wooden ships 
alone occasioned 
a loss of 
$380,000,000. 
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[American Cartoon] 


Heavy Handicaps 
to Flying 


—Dayton News 


Some of _ these 
handicaps, it is 
hoped, will be elim- 
inated as a result of 
the disarmament 
conference to be 
held at Washington 
in November, where 
some of the Far 
Eastern problems 
will be discussed. 


[American 
Cartoon] 


Bunghole and 
Spigot 


—Dayton News 


The relative cost 
of peace and war is 
so disproportionate 
that the elimination 
of the latter would 
quickly reduce the 
tax burden under 
which the nation is 
staggering. 





THE 
COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL: 


HOW IT 


Refusal of the third Moscow conference to modify the ‘‘twenty-one articles’ 
has emphasized the split in the labor movement of the world—Lenin stands 
with the extremists in demanding uncompromising tactics outside of Russia 
—lItemized survey of the present status of communism in all countries 


Communist forces of the world for an 

indefinite period was assured when 
the third congress of the Third (Communist) 
International, held in Moscow, from June 23 
to July 12, 1921, voted to stand by the fa- 
mous Twenty-one Articles of Faith adopted 
by the second congress, held in the Russian 
capital a year ago. There was a four-day 
debate over the mooted points, and Nikolai 
Lenin, the Bolshevist Premier of Russia, 
was obliged to come to the aid of Leon 
Trotzky, G. Zinoviev and Karl Radek when 
they found themselves hard pressed by dele- 
gates supporting modification of the Com- 
munist program in the interest of inter- 
national unity. 

The Twenty-one Points, which were print- 
ed in full in the January number of CurR- 
RENT HISTORY, insist, among other things, 
upon the carrying on of illegal, as well as 
legal, propaganda for the overthrow of so- 
called capitalist Governments, the adoption 
of the name “ Communist,” and the expul- 
sion of such “notorious opportunists ” as 
Morris Hillquit, Karl Kautsky, Jean Lon- 
guet, Felipe Turati and Ramsay MacDonald 
from their respective Socialist Parties in 
the United States, Germany, France, Italy 
and England. The result of the promulga- 
tion of this program last year was the divi- 
sion of the Socialist armies in nearly every 
country where such organizations existed. 
France was the only large country where 
the partisans of the Moscow program suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the main 
party machinery and appeared to be in a 
majority. 

The bitterness evoked by the internal 
party fights over the Communist program 
had reacted to the disadvantage of the pres- 


Oe eats among the Socialist and 


STANDS 


> 


tige abroad of the Soviet Government of 
Russia, as its influence was held responsi- 
ble for the adoption of such an extreme plat- 
form, and many moderate Socialists who 
had been enthusiastic in their defense of 
the Soviet régime became rather lukewarm 
when they saw that the Russian leaders of 
the Third International were not at all in- 
clined to practice the toleration they de- 
manded for themselves. Consequently, 
there was a good-sized minority among the 
500 delegates to the third congress favoring 
the abatement of some of the more offen- 
sive points, in the hope of bringing into line 
the sympathizers with the general Commu- 
nist program who could not swallow the 
Twenty-one Articles of Faith. But the Bol- 
shevist steam roller was too powerful, and 
the minority was flattened out. 

In explaining the apparent inconsistency 
of the Russian Communists, who were insist- 
ing upon absolutely uncompromising tactics 
by the other Communist and Socialist Par- 
ties of the world, while at home they, un- 
der the guidance of Lenin, were making all 
kinds of modifications of their program in 
order to remain in power, Trotzky, as quot- 
ed in the cable reports, remarked that it 
was permissible to make reforms in a coun- 
try where the proletariat was already in 
power, but that it could not be allowed in 
countries where the Communists were still 
struggling for control. Lenin’s support of 
the extreme program for foreign consump- 
tion was said to have been won by a prom- 
ise on the part of Zinoviev, Trotzky, Radek, 
Bukharin et al. not to oppose his internal 
program of conciliation and concessions. 

In addressing the Congress upon this 
matter of concessions Lenin said Soviet 
Russia was using the breathing spel! ob- 
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tained by negotiations with foreign nations 
for the purpose of rebuilding her own in- 
dustries, and that in the meantime the 
Communists must use this same breathing 
spell to prepare a revolution against all 
capitalistic countries. He added that he 
could not promise anybody any liberty or 
any democracy, because all the reactionaries 
were using those slogans. Lenin also de- 
clared war must be continued upon the 
Mensheviki and the Social Revolutionaries. 
His speech was loudly applauded, and a 
resolution was passed approving his po- 
sition. 

President Zinoviev’s victory was made 
complete by being authorized by the Con- 
gress to inform the Italian Socialist Party 
that it could not be readmitted to the Third 
International until it expelled Signor Ser- 
rati and his comrades. The delegates of the 
Communist Labor Party of Germany heard 
their party condemned to unite at once with 
the regular United Communist Party of Ger- 
many and to drop its open warfare against 
all parliamentary activities. A program of 
world-wide propaganda, worked out by Karl 
Radek, was adopted by the Congress and 
made binding upon all affiliated parties, 
despite the objections of some delegates 
who, while agreeing with its general prin- 
ciples, thought these could not be applied 
to their own countries. Zinoviev was unani- 
mously re-elected President of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Among the Americans present were Wil- 
liam D. Haywood, the I. W. W. leader who 
left this country last Spring with a twenty- 
year sentence for violation of the Espionage 
act hanging over his head; Ella Reaves 
Bloor, a veteran Socialist agitator and Left 
Wing leader, and Jack Crosby, a marine 
worker and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Third International. Hay- 
wood was made the object of a demonstra- 
tion by the delegates. He was in Moscow 
to attend the first convention of the Inter- 
national Council of Trade Unions (the eco- 
nomic annex of the Third International), 
which began on July 3 with 200 delegates 
and lasted a fortnight. A congress of Com- 
munist Young People’s Societies, with 150 
delegates, was also held in Moscow in July. 
The Communist Women’s International 
closed a five-day congress on June 18 by 
electing Clara Zetkin, the veteran German 
Communist member of the Reichstag, as 
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President of the organization. The eighty- 
seven women delegates were said to have 
come from twenty-eight countries. 

The extent to which the radical labor 
forces of the world have been divided by 
the World War and by the agitation of the 
Russian Communists is shown by the fact 
that there are now three so-called interna- 
tional political labor organizations, viz., the 
Third International, the Second Interna- 
tional (the remnant of the pre-war Socialist 
International) and the International Work- 
ing Group of Socialist Parties (the so-called 
Two-and-a-half International organized in 
Vienna last February); there are two con- 
tending revolutionary trade union interna- 
tionals, viz., the Moscow body, with pos- 
sibly 10,000,000 adherents, and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, with 
headquarters in Amsterdam and an affili- 
ated membership of about 27,000,000; and 
there are two Young People’s Internationals, 
viz., the Communist organization and the 
Young Workers’ International, organized in 
Amsterdam last May. Then there are many 
powerful labor bodies—such as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—which are not 
affiliated with any of the international 
groups. 

The status of the political and economic 
labor organizations in most of the principal 
countries in relation to their international 
affiliations may be summed up as follows: 

UNITED STATES—Both the Socialist 
Party of America and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at their June conventions, 
rejected affiliation with any of the existing 
Internationals. The two underground Com- 
munist groups, obeying an order from the 
Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national, have united in the Communist 
Party of America, which, of course, ac- 
cepts the twenty-one articles. At a meeting 
held in Toledo in June another Communist 
Party, composed of elements favoring open 
political.agitation and rejecting the illegal 
part of the Moscow program, was organ- 
ized. In July an organization called the 
American Labor Alliance was started in 
Brooklyn, presumably to act for the Com- 
munists in carrying on open propaganda. 
The small Socialist Labor Party holds aloof 
from all Internationals. The Industrial 
Workers of the World are in the Moscow 
Trade Union International. 

MEXICO—While there is a great deal of 
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radical labor agitation in Mexico, with 
many of the members of the Chamber of 
Deputies calling themselves Socialists, the 
movement is greatly confused and the line 
of demarkation between legal and illegal 
agitators is hard to find. The regular Mex- 
ican Federation of Labor, headed by Luis 
Morones, is lined up with the American 
Federation of Labor in the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, while a small group 
of extremists belongs to the I.W. W. There 
is a Labor Party, which generally supports 
President Obregon; a Socialist Party, head- 
ed by Salvador Alvarado, ex-Governor of 
Yucatan, and a Communist Party, but the 
international stand of none of these is clear- 
ly defined, although the Communists are vo- 
ciferous in their applause of Moscow tac- 
tics and there has been considerable talk 
about Bolshevist money being spent in Mex- 
ico. On July 22 it was reported that the 
State of Yucatan had been selected by the 
Communist International as headquarters 
for propaganda in Latin America. 

ARGENTINA—The Socialist Party has 
left the Second International and refused to 
affiliate with the Third, while the Commu- 
nist Party accepts the Moscow program. The 
larger of the two wings of the labor union 
movement is affiliated with Amsterdam 
and the other is made up mostly of semi- 
anarchistic elements. 

CHILE— The Socialist Party has decided 
to affiliate with Moscow. It won its first 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies in the 
March elections. 

URUGUAY—tThe Socialist Party is af- 
filiated with Moscow. 

GREAT BRITAIN—The British Labor 
Party remains affiliated with the Second 
International, while its radical advance 
guard, the Independent Labor Party, has 
rejected both the Second and the Third and 
decided to adhere to the Vienna Interna- 
tional. A tiny faction of the I. L. P. has 
split off and joined the British Communist 
Party, which accepts the Moscow program. 
When a motion to allow the Communist 
Party to affiliate with the Labor Party was 
made at the Labor Party’s June convention, 
it was defeated by a vote of 4,115,000 to 
224,000. The Scottish Trades Union con- 
gress held last April voted by a narrow 
margin for affiliation with the Moscow or- 
ganization, but the British trade union or- 


ganization, as a whole, has never seriously 
considered leaving the Amsterdam group. 

CANADA—The main trade union body is 
affiliated with the Amsterdam Internation- 
al. The political groups are independent. 

SOUTH AFRICA—The extreme elements 
of the political labor movement in the Union 
of South Africa have united in a Commu- 
nist Party, which accepts the Twenty-one 
Points, while the moderate elements remain 
in the Labor Party. The Cape Federation 
of Labor Unions supports the Moscow pro- 
gram. 

AUSTRALIA—There is a tiny group 
called the Communist Party, but the bulk of 
the workers are sticking to the Labor Party 
and the regular trade unions, although Mos- 
cow claims thousands of followers among 
the rank and file. 


RUSSIA—The Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviki) forms the backbone of the Third 
International, while the Social Revolution- 
ary Party and the Social Democratic Labor 
Party (Mensheviki) belong to the Vienna 
International. The Russian trade unions, 
with some 6,000,000 members, head the In- 
ternational Council of Trade Unions. Sim- 
ilar party lines are drawn in the various 
Soviet republics under the rule of Moscow, 
such as the Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Georgia 
and Armenia. 

FINLAND—Neither the Finnish Socialist 
Party, with 80 of the 200 Deputies in the 
Chamber, nor the Trade Union Federation is 
affiliated with any of the international or- 
ganizations, but there is an illegal Commu- 
nist Party adhering to Moscow. 


LATVIA—The Latvian Social Democratic 
Party supports the Vienna International, 
while the Communist Party, which is being 
attacked by the Government, takes its or- 
ders from Moscow. 

LITHUANIA—The Socialist Party is af- 
filiated with Vienna. 

POLAND—The Polish Socialist Party, 
embracing in its membership Joseph Pil- 
sudski, President of the republic, is report- 
ed to have decided to leave the Second In- 
ternational and to apply for admission to 
the Vienna group. It has become so na- 
tionalistic as to lose many of its prominent 
officials to the Polish Communist Party, 
which adheres to Moscow. The bulk of the 
Polish trade unions support Amsterdam, 
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but there is a. strong minority favoring 
Moscow. 

SCANDINAVIA—When the March con- 
vention of the Left Wing Swedish Socialist 
Party voted, 173 to 34, to accept the Mos- 
cow program and change its name to Com- 
munist Party, the dissenters left the meet- 
ing and organized the Independent Swedish 
Socialist Party, to be affiliated with the 
Vienna organization. The regular Swedish 
Socialist Party, headed by Hjalmar Bran- 
ting and constituting a power in the polit- 
ical life of the country, remains in the Sec- 
ond International. The Left Wing seces- 
sionists from the Swedish trade union 
movement have voted to join the Interna- 
tional Council of Trade Unions. In Nor- 
way the majority of the old Labor Party 
has accepted the Moscow program, with the 
exception of the paragraph calling for a 
change of name, and has declared itself a 
section of the Third International. The 
minority group has organized itself into 
the Social Democratic Party, which em- 
braces most of the Labor members of Par- 
liament. The Danish Socialist Party, which 
has almost attained control of the Govern- 
ment, stays in the Second International, 
while a tiny Communist group and the di- 
minutive Left Wing of the trade unions 
have decided to join the Third. 

GERMANY — The _ Social Democratic 
Party (generally called the Majority Social- 
ists), with 108 Deputies in the Reichstag 
and several members in the Cabinet, belongs 
to the Second International. The Indepen- 
dent Social Democratic Party, with 61 Dep- 
uties, adheres to the Vienna International, 
and the United Communist Party, which, 
following the split in the Independent Party 
last October had 24 Deputies, but which lost 
several of them as a result of the abortive 
revolt promoted by it last March, is affili- 
ated with Moscow. The Communist Labor 
Party, a small group of anti-parliamentary 
extremists which was admitted to the Third 
International as a “ sympathizing ” member 
last Wirtter- over the protest of the United 
Communist Party, has withdrawn from the 
Moscow body as the result of the decision 
by the third congress calling for its union 
with the United Communists. In announc- 
ing its defiance of the Moscow edict 
the Communist Labor Party denounced the 
Third International as a “ reformist body.” 


The General German Federation of Labor, 
with about 8,500,000 members, belongs to 
the Amsterdam International, while some 
comparatively small labor groups are lined 
up with Moscow, the Christian Labor Union 
International and the International Syndi- 
calists. 

SPAIN—Following its decision at its 
April convention, by a vote of 8,808 to 
6,025, not to accept the Moscow program, 
the Spanish Socialist Party, with its six 
Deputies, has been unaffiliated with any of 
the Internationals. Many of the supporters 
of Moscow have joined in the Communist 
Party of Spain. The General Union of 
Workingmen is affiliated with Amsterdam, 
while the other labor bodies are more or 
less anarchistic, and the Syndicate of Metal 
Workers voted to adhere to Moscow. 

BELGIUM—tThe powerful Belgian Labor 
Party, with 620,000 members, many Depu- 
ties in the Chamber and four members in 
the Cabinet, belongs to the Second Inter- 
national. A tiny group of Communists, 
headed by M. Jacquemotte, seceded from the 
party in May and decided to organize a 
Communist Party in competition with a 
small party of that name founded last year 
and recagnized by Moscow. The Belgian 
labor unions are affiliated with Amster- 
dam—excepting the Christian groups. 

HOLLAND—The Dutch Social Demo- 
cratic Labor Party decided at its 1921 con- 
vention by an overwhelming vote to remain 
in the Second International. The Commu- 
nist Party, whose strength is insignificant, 
is affiliated with Moseow. The Dutch labor 
unions are divided among Socialist, inde- 
pendent and Christian organizations, with 
the first-named affiliated with Amsterdam 
and the last named with the Christian 
Labor Union International. 

LUXEMBURG—This tiny Grand Duchy 
also enjoys the luxury of a divided labor 
movement, having a regular Social Demo- 
cratic Party and a Communist Party, the 
latter supporting the Moscow program. 

PALESTINE—Even in the Holy Land 
have the seeds of Communist division borne 
fruit, for there is a Communist Party of 
Palestine formed of extremist elements of 
Paole Zion, the old Jewish Socialist organ- 
ization which is not “revolutionary” 
enough for the Moscow group, but supports 
the Vienna International. 





RUSSIA SCOURGED BY FAMINE 


Tragic situation caused by famine in the Volga Basin and by the Bolshevist 
economic policy, which had prevented the accumulation of surplus foodstuffs— 
Epidemic of cholera and vast exodus ‘of stricken people—Mazim Gorky’s 
appeal, and Mr. Hoover’s prompt, and practical response 


[PERIOD ENDED AvuG. 10, 1921] 


7 people of Russia, whose fate has 
been more tragic than that of any 
other European people, now face 
famine in its most. cruel form., Not;until 
toward the end of June did the world 
learn of this new affliction of a nation 
‘which has already suffered much. The Bol- 
shevist official organ, Pravda, stated in its 
issue of June 26 that “as a result of the 
drought and the crop failure, famine is rag- 
ing among a population numbering about 
25,000,000.” ‘The famine territory embraces 
the Provinces of Ufa, Tzaritzin, Saratov, 
Samara, Simbirsk, Viatka, Perm, Kazan and 
the Northern Caucasus—in other words, the 
formerly rich and fertile land of the Volga 
‘Basin. The dispatches indicate that_ the 
catastrophe is much greater in view of the 
fact that a considerable area of. agricultural 
land in Russia has not been soWnh at all, 
owing either to the lack of seed or to the 
peasants’ resentment of the Government’s 
‘requisition policy. Where there is any sur- 
plus of foodstuffs the ruin of the transpor- 
‘tation service makes its distribution impos- 
sible. ee os 
This news, bad enough in itself, was given 
to the world with a sensational accompani- 
ment of wild inventions and fantastic leg- 
ends which turned the disaster into a chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse. The peasants, starv- 
ing, desperate and furious, were reported 
to be leaving their famine-stricken villages 
by the thousands, and to be marching on 
Moscow, which was digging trenches and 
throwing up fortifications to repel the an- 
ticipated onslaught. The peasants were 
said to be looting, rioting and burning as 
they went. Other stories told of a mys- 
terious ‘Czar of India who had arisen, and 
who would feed the famished multitude if it 
could get to him, and of how a vast exodus 
had started toward the East, the like of 
which had never been seen since the days 
of the great migrations. All these tales, if 
weighed in the balance of the Soviet Gov- 


ernment’s subsequent official statement, 
were pure inventions. The facts as given in 
this statement were as follows: 


The commission of the Central Executive 
Committee for Aid of the Hungry has recog- 
nized a state of famine in ten provinces, in- 
cluding Astrakhan, Tzaritzin, Saratov, the 
German (Volga) Commune, Samara, Sim- 
birsk, the Tartar and Tchuvask territories, 
as well as districts of Ufa, Viatka and other 
places in that region. In these provinces on 
account of the prolonged drought the har- 
vest has been completely destroyed and will 
give only 10 or 15 per cent. of normal. In 
some districts of these provinces the bad 
harvest affects only some cereals. 

The population of the ten provinces is 

‘about 18,000,000 people. Feeding the rural 
population according to the lowest standard— 
that is, half the ordinary consumption, and 
not including animals—calls for 41,000,000 
poods of wheat. (A pood is equal to about 
-thirty-six pounds.) For the city population 
-the need is 17,000,000 poods. To sow fields 
in localities where the crop is absolutely lost 
there is needed before the 15th of September 
15,000,000 poods of wheat. 

In view of the absence of exact information 
_as to the extent of the harvest of other dis- 
tricts of Russia it is as yet impossible to 
estimate the quantity of wheat which can be 
furnished by Russia herself. In the stricken 
-provinces there are no reserves of wheat and 
the gifts of other provinces can be only 

~ limited. 
““ The misery is great in these districts, but 
“nowhere are there the excesses and violences 
of which the West European and American 
press spread false news. In certain localities 
where complete absence of food places the 
population in a hopeless position great num- 
bers of the population are seeking to mi- 
_grate, with the help of the Soviet authorities, 
into more favored districts of the republic; 
but this migration of hungry peoples has 
“taken no form menacing social security or 
public order. ° 


The disaster is intensified by the appear- 


‘ance of cholera, with all the horrors which 


cholera has always brought to Russia in its 
visitations. The fact that there had already 
occurred nearly 50,000 cases of this dread 
epidemic between January and July, of 
which 24,000 appeared in June and 7,000 
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cases were concentrated in the province of 
Saratov (Southeastern Russia), came as a 
surprise to many abroad, though the anti- 
Bolshevist foreign press had printed from 
time to time reports of the outbreak of 
cholera and other epidemics. The marching 
multitudes who left their homes by thou- 
sands on the eastern trek to the Caucasus 
and the Khirgiz steppes spread the disease 
over many districts. The calm and matter 
of fact statement of Tchitcherin and Rykov 
concerning the migration of these famish- 
ing, epidemic-ridden multitudes contained 
no word to describe the long processions of 
people moving along the eastern roads, 
carrying what few effects they could trans- 
port, dropping with weakness due to long 
hunger, or falling smitten with lightning 
cholera, which disposes of its victim within 
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a few hours. Only those who have lived 
through a cholera epidemic in Russia can 
realize the full extent of the tragedy; only 
such can know the meaning of towns that 
have not been cleaned out for years, market 
places piled high with rotting refuse, peas- 
ants so ignorant and supersitious that 
they refuse to submit themselves or their 
children to vaccination, attack the doctors 
who seek to give them medicine, hide their 
sick and bury them secretly, and indulge in 
superstitious rites by incantation and other- 
wise to ward off the disease. As it has been 
in the past, so it is in the present; the medi- 
cal forces of the Soviet Republic have had 
and are having the same _ heart-breaking 
struggle with the medieval, panicstricken 
multitude. 

The Soviet leaders, faced with the inroads 
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of these two grim horsemen—Famine and 
Pestilence—have been bending every energy 
to combat them. Besides the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviets, which at once gave 
up all its normal work to aid in fighting the 
twin scourges, a special Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, made up of sixty-three members, 
was formed from all parties, the communists 
even being in the minority. Noted Menshe- 
viki and Social Revolutionaries rallied to 
work shoulder to shoulder with the men 
whom they believed responsible for all the 
woes of Russia. The Soviet statement above 
referred to admitted unreservedly that all 
classes, even those who belonged to the 
hated bourgeoisie and aristocrats under the 
Czar, were making every sacrifice, straining 
every effort to save the country. The very 
exiles in Paris and other capitals, inveterate 
enemies of the Bolshevist leaders, sent out 
appeals to the whole world to save their 
torn and struggling country. 

Only two appeals were sent to the outside 
world from Russia. One of these was made 
by the Archbishop Tikhon, head of the 
Orthodox Greek Church in Russia. In a 
short but eloquent telegram on July 11 to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and York the 
Patriarch said: 

Fearful famine in Russia. Greatest part 
must die of hunger. In those regions which 
ordinarily produce most foodstuffs all grain 
now annihilated by drought. Epidemics fol- 
lowing in wake of famine. Immediate help 
large scale imperative. Populace deserting 
fields and houses, and running eastward, 
crying, ‘‘Bread!’’ Send immediately foods 
and medicines. May God help us! 


Another voice was raised—that of the 
great Russian author, Pieshkov (Maxim 
Gorky)—which may be said to have rever-~ 
berated throughout the world. In the name 
of the great Russian authors of other days, 
Gorky on July 13 sent an appeal to Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann, Anatole France and 
Blasco Ibafiez on behalf of the millions of 
Russians threatened with destruction. In 
words corroded with bitterness Gorky asked 
the world to prove that it still cherished 
ideals of humanitarianism, faith in which 
had been so shaken by the “ damnable war 
and its victors’ unmercifulness toward the 
vanquished.” Gorky’s appeal, psycholog- 
ically interesting, read as follows: 

Moscow, July 18. 


To All Honest People: ; 
The corn-growing steppes are smitten by 
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crop failure, caused by the drought. The 
calamity threatens starvation to millions of 
Russian people. Think of the Russian peo- 
ple’s exhaustion by the war and revolution, 
which considerably reduced its resistance to 
disease and its physical endurance. Gloomy 
days have come to the country of Tolstoy, 
Dostoyevsky, Meneleyev, Pavlov, Mussergsky, 
Glinka and other world-prized men, and I 
venture to trust that the cultured European 
and American people, understanding the trag- 
edy of the Russian people, will immediately 
succor with bread and medicines. 

If humanitarian ideas and feelings—faith 
in whose social import was so shaken by 
the damnable war and its victors’ unmerci- 
fulness toward the vanquished—if faith in 
the creative force of these ideas and feelings, 
I say, must and can be restored, Russia’s 
misfortune offers humanitarians a splendid 
opportunity to demonstrate the vitality of 
humanitarianism. I think particularly warm 
sympathy in succoring the Russian people 
must be shown by those who, during the 
ignominious war, so passionately preached 
fratricidal hatred, thereby withering the edu- 
cational efficacy of ideas evolved by man- 
kind in the most arduous labors and so 
lightly killed by stupidity and cupidity. Peo- 
ple who understand the words of agonzing 
pain will forgive the involuntary bitterness 
of my words. 

: I ask all honest European and American 
people for prompt aid to the Russian peopie. 
Give bread and medicine. 

MAXIM GORKY. 


Another appeal sent directly to Herbert 
Hoover, United States Secretary of Com- 
merce and head of the Relief Administra- 
tion, received an immediate, sympathetic, 
yet businesslike reply. Mr. Hoover’s vast 
crganization, which is still tremendously 
active in feeding the starving children and 
peoples of the countries devastated by the 
war, was ready to help Russia. But first 
of all the Soviet Government must free all 


‘Americans confined in Soviet prisons: this 


preliminary was essential. Secondly, Mr. 
Hoover laid down certain conditions to in- 
sure the freedom and independence of the 
Relief Administration, once it entered Rus- 
sia. The Soviet Government must give a 
direct official statement to the Relief Ad- 
ministration representative in Riga that 
help was needed and desired; that the rep- 
resentatives of the organization should then 
be given full liberty to come and go and 
move freely about Russia; that they should 
be allowed to organize local committees 
without Soviet interference; that they 
should be afforded free transportation for 
supplies; that they should receive free 
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housing, fuel and equipment; that the Gov- 
ernment rations must be continued to the 
sick despite the importation of food by the 
committee; that the members of the com- 
mittee should have in, all directions full lib- 
erty, without Soviet interference of any 
kind. The committee, on its part, promised 
te distribute aid to all sects and classes im- 
partially, and to refrain scrupulously from 
every kind of anti-Soviet propaganda. 
Walter Lyman Brown, European director 
of the American Relief Administration, 
then in-London, was to be sent to arrange 
these matters with the Soviet authorities. 
On receipt of this offer Gorky at once 
sent a grateful acknowledgment, stating, 
however, that the Soviet Government itself 
must give the final decision on the terms 
laid down. Subsequently Gorky forwarded 
a note signed by Kamenev, as Chairman 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee for Helping the Famine Stricken 
Populations, in which he stated that the 
Soviet Government found the proposals ac- 
ceptable as a preliminary basis, and urged 
that Director Brown be sent at 
once to Riga with full powers to 
fix the precise conditions “on 
which this association will begin 
immediate realization of its hu- 
mane intention to guarantee the 
feeding, medical treatment and 
clothing of a million children and 
invalids.” On receipt of this re- 
ply, Mr. Hoover at once notified 
Mr. Brown to proceed from Lon- 
don to Riga, and to take all neces- 
sary steps, instructing him, how- 
ever, to see that all American 
prisoners “are out of Russia 
before negotiations for relief are 
begun with the Soviet authori- 
ties.” Word came from Riga, 
shortly before these pages went 
to press, that the Moscow Gov- 
ernment had freed all American 
citizens held in its prisons, and 
that the negotiations were pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Hoover made it 
plain in all his statements that he 


Secretary of State Hughes. 


The Third Congress of the 
International adjourned on July 
20, after re-electing M. Zinoviev 
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Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The Soviet newspapers, in summing up 
the work of this Congress, contrasted 
the tone of these later sessions with that 
of the First and Secend Congresses, where 
the hopes of the Russian leaders for world 
revolution ran high. The speeches and reso- 
lutions of the Third Congress showed a de- 
cided movement away from extreme rad- 
icalism, admitted that the world revolution 
was progressing but slowly, and advocated 
that the Communist Party should “go 
slow.” The utterances of Lenin, Trotzky 
and other Bolshevist leaders, however, 
showed plainly that their revolutionary pur- 
pose had by no means been abandoned. 
The Executive Committee of the Interna- 
tional on Aug. 2 sent to The Daily Herald 
of London a long and fiery appeal to all the 
workers of the world to come to Russia’s 
aid, declaring that the Entente capitalistic 
countries were all in league to utilize Rus- 
sia’s new calamities for the purpose of reor- 
ganizing the counter-revolution on Russian 
soil, and that the proletariat would take 
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measures to make all such efforts abortive. 
Special appeals to the German Govern- 
ment were not enthusiastically .received by 
the German leaders, but later reports indi- 
cated that something would be done, de- 
spite Germany’s own difficulties. Foodstuffs 
already being sent by Germany or other 
countries in the way of trade via Petro- 
grad were to be used wholly for the hungry 
populations of the former capital and Mos- 
cow. In marked contrast with Soviet Rus- 
sia, the new republic of the Far East at 
Chita, Siberia, was reported to be living in 


plenty. The Siberian situation had under- 
gone no definite change. The new provi- 
sional . Anti-Bolshevist Government which 
took over Vladivostok a few weeks ago was 
still in power, enjoying, it was said, the 
tacit support of the Japanese. Word-came 
on Aug. 6 that the new Government had 
annulled the concessions granted by Soviet 
Russia to the American financier, W. B. 
Vanderlip, declaring that Kamchatka was a 
part of the maritime province of which 
Vladivostok was the capital, and that Mos- 
cow had no right to dispose of it. 


NO MENACE IN THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I am a firm believer in viewing inter- 
national affairs with clear eyes and alert 
mind; there is no benefit to any nation in 
ignoring actual facts, however unpalatable; 
but I am an equally firm believer that every 
statement with regard to international 
questions should be made with meticulous 
precision. Therefore, I am writing to pro- 
test against the basic premise of Mr. 
Koehn’s article’ on the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance in your issue for August. 

The second article of that alliance, as it 
now stands by the adjustment of 1911, 
says: “If, by reason of unprovoked attack 
or aggressive action on the part of any 
power or powers, either high contracting 
party is involved in war, * * * the 
other high contracting party shall at once 
come to the assistance of its ally,” &c. 
Under the term, “ unprovoked attack or ag- 
gression,” Japan was bound to aid Great 
Britain in 1914, when Germany, by invad- 
ing Belgium, indirectly attacked her 
guarantor. Under these same terms, Great 
Britain would have to join Japan in a war 


against the United States only if we were 
the aggressors, and only then if there were 
no adequate provocation. I am aware that 
the question here would be the construction 
placed by Great Britain upon the Japanese 
action which seemed to us sufficient cause 
for war; but, on the other hand, we should 
not involve ourselves in a war with Japan 
unless the necessity were beyond all cavil. 


I am not a champion of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance; its usefulness may be out- 
worn, and it may be neither wise nor politic 
to continue it under present world condi- 
tions. I am not an expert on problems of 
power in the Pacific; but I am one of the 
many among the reading public who: are 
weary of even the less sensational sorts of 
loose thinking and loose writing on inter- 
national topics, feeling that, in the present 
oversensitive state of mind of all peoples, 
there is no field of publicity which should 
be kept so scrupulously free from all sug- 
gestion of exaggeration or misrepresenta- 


tion. MARY K. ALLEN. 
1,399 Longmeadow Street, Springfield, Mass., 
Aug. 2, 1921. 











JAPAN’S FEAR 


OF THE ARMS CONFERENCE 


National danger seen by many Japanese in the coming discussions at Wash- 
ington—Opinion in Japan divided between suspicion of the Western powers 
and desire to curtail the ruinous armament expense—W hat Japan most desires 


[PERIop ENDED Ava. 10, 


APAN has accepted President Harding’s 
J invitation to participate in the Wash- 
ington conference for reduction of 
naval armament and the clearing up of 
troublesome problems in the Pacific, but it 
is an acceptance with reservations. It is 
tied down to the condition that the subjects 
to be discussed shall be previously sifted 
and agreed upon, and that subjects already 
settled, or which concern solely a given na- 
tion, should be excluded from the delibera- 
tions. 

Meanwhile both the Government and the 
press of Japan seem to be in a kind of panic 
over the coming conference. The conserva- 
tive elements profess to see a national dan- 
ger in 1c, due to an apprehended domination 
of the Anglo-Saxon races, aimed at check- 
ing Japan’s political and economic advance 
in Asia, and particularly in Siberia. The 
liberal elements, on the other hand, declare 
that Japan should enter the conference 
fearlessly, and should frankly state exactly 
what it is that Japan is working for and 
needs in the Far East, and then fight to 
obtain approval for her legitimate inten- 
tions, though opposing no just claims set 
forth by the Western powers. All factions 
seem agreed that Japan is facing a crisis, 
to handle which successfully will require 
statesmanship of a high order. Members of 
the Privy Council show distrust of a possi- 
ble Anglo-American coalition. A basis for 
such a view is found in the fact that the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty was not promptly 
renewed by the Imperial Conference in Lon- 
don, largely owing to Dominion opposition 
to the clauses which seemed to be directed 
against the United States. This distrust is 
sharpened by the ominous fact that China 
has been invited to participate in the Wash- 
ington conference. The Japanese Govern- 
ment naturally scents some danger to its 
policies on the mainland of Asia. 


1921] 


The Nichi Nichi stated late in July that 
the Government was earnestly seeking a 
settlement of the Shantung controversy 
with China, and that the problem of evacu- 
ation of Siberia had already been attacked. 
M. Matsushima, Attaché of the Foreign Of- 
fice, had left for Chita, the capital of the 
Far Eastern republic, on July 15, to begin 
negotiations to this end. In view of China’s 
firm and continued refusal to negotiate 
with Japan over the Shantung issue, it is 
difficult to see what can be accomplished 
along this line. Not long ago Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo, China’s representative on the 
Council of the League ef Nations, cabled 
back to Peking asking what the Govern- 
ment’s desire was as regards Shantung. The 
answer was that it was still intended to ap- 
peal the whole case to the League of Na- 
tions next year. Japan has repeatedly ex- 
pressed her willingness to give back Shan- 
tung to Chinese sovereignty, on the condi- 
tion, however, that she be allowed to retain 
all the economic advantages and conces- 
sions which she took over from Germany. 
This China refuses to accept, holding that 
she never accepted the Japanese settlement 
incorporated in the peace traty. As for 
Siberia, it has been the Japanese contention 
throughout that they cannot evacuate their 
forces so long as the unsettled conditions 
endanger the lives of Japan’s nationals in 
the Maritime Province. Japan still holds 
Saghalien. 

As for Japan’s naval program, the Nichi 
Nichi declares that the nation’s whole arma- 
ment problem is merely relative to that of 
the United States, and that if the latter 
country consents to curtail its program 
Japan will follow suit. If, however, the 
United States continues building, Japan can- 
not allow herself to be so far outstripped. 
Prominent Japanese point out that the 
United States is increasing its fleet units in 
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the Pacific, and that it has constructed 
fortifications at Hawaii, the Philippines and 
Guam. 


Sir Charles Eliot, the British Ambassador 
to Tokio, had a conference with Foreign 
Minister Uchida on Aug. 5 over the pre- 
liminary negotiations for the conference. 
At this time the trend of Japanese public 
opinion was already veering in favor of the 
conference, which, it was pointed out by 
various publicists, might prove an epoch- 
making short cut to peace and understand- 
ing in the Pacific, and enable Japan to 
divert the vast sums now being expended on 
naval armament to commercial development 
in Asia. A foreeast of the Japanese view 
as to the line the discussion would take was 
made by the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun. The 
Japanese are ready, it said, to dismantle 
their fortification in the Pacific if the 
United States does the same; but they are 
resolved to press on for the right of Japa- 
nese nationals to migrate, with the guaran- 
tee of the freedom of labor and protection. 
Australia and New Zealand are hostile to 
both these aspirations. 


When the Japanese exclusion question 
came up in the United States Congress on 
July 22 it was decided to discuss the “ gen- 
tleman’s agreement ” concluded with Japan 
in 1908, in view of official information that 
Japan was not observing this agreement, 
in so far as Hawaii was concerned. Hawaii, 
it was declared, was being flooded by Japa- 
nese immigrants. 


Eminent Japanese continue their efforts 
to gain for their country what they term a 
better understanding. The views of Count 
Soyeshima, as expressed in the Diplomatic 
Review, were summarized by the Japan 
Chronicle on June 2. He complains that four 
anti-Japanese Korean associations in the 
United States, all of which he names, are 
being backed by influential Americans, by 
Senators, university doctors, &c.; that 
American propaganda on the Shantung dis- 
pute is extremely active in favor of China, 
and that American public feeling is hostile 
to Japan both in regard to the Japanese oc- 
cupation of Siberia and the “temporary ” 
occupation of Saghalien. The issue created 
by California’s legislation had sharpened 
Japanese resentment. These grievances, 
however, could have been settled diplo- 
matically, he adds, had the Japanese Gov- 
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ernment not shown great lack of diplomatic 
efficiency. 

Mr. G. Katsuda, a member of the Japanese 
House of Peers and Chairman of the As- 
sembly of Kobe, while passing through New 
York on a tour of the world, published on 
July 24 a review of the prevailing situation 
from the viewpoint of the Japanese business 
man. Mr. Katsuda repudiated energetically 
the belief that Japan cherished imperialistic 
designs of conquest on the Asiatic continent, 
and declared that, on the contrary, Japan 
had conceived deep distrust of the imperial- 
istic designs of the western nations which 
were expleiting a large part of Asia, in- 
cluding China, and that her whole desire 
had been to gain protection; thus he ex- 
plained the fortifying of Japan’s position 
in Pacific waters, undertaken “in order to 
escape the unfortunate fate of her neighbors 
in Asia.” Mr. Katsuda admitted that Japan’s 
methods in China had often been “ crude 
and harsh during the last few years, though 
probably less so than those of England in 
Persia or France in some of her black colo- 
nies, where enforced military service has 
been required of subject peoples”; but 
Japan’s methods, he asserted, were now 
becoming much more liberal, in knowledge 
of the fact that “no nation can afford to 
defy the public opinion of the world.” 


Our real field of interest [he continued] is 
the economic one. We wish to have free 
access to the resources of China, Manchuria 
and Eastern Siberia, and also free and un- 
interrupted channels of trade constantly in 
operation between these countries and ours. 
* * %* The terrific density of our popu- 
lation compels us to choose one at least of 
two alternatives—territorial expansion or in- 
dustrial development. * * * To expand 
territorially is against the most enlightened 
public opinion of the world today. On the 
other hand, if we are to develop ourselves 
industrially only, we must be supplied with 
raw materials and must not be constantly 
subject to interferences on the part of other 
nations in securing them. 


Mr. Katsuda then pointed out the extreme 
demoralization prevailing in China, with a 
Government corrupt and incapable, pitifully 
impotent before the triumphant power of 
the Tuchuns, and declared that as long as 
this chaos continued Japan had the right to 
secure and hold “a partial control of a few 
positions on the Continent to insure an un- 
restricted flow of commerce.” 


The Japanese Government, while anxious- 
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ly looking abroad for a strengthening of the 
national position, had to cope also with un- 
favorable economic conditions at home. Un- 
rest and strikes were increasing in the ship- 
yards, steel works and engineering plants, 
and the strikers were demanding higher 
wages and the recognition of their unions. 
Some 25,000 workers were on strike at the 
end of July. The ship strikers at Kobe, 
according to Tokio dispatches of Aug. 1, 
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had won consent to the establishment of 
workmen’s committees, an eight-hour work- 
ing day and workmen’s pensions. Other 
shipyard concerns were expected to follow 
suit. The old war between labor and cap- 
ital, which for so long has been fought in 
the West, is only beginning in Japan, but it 
is already formidable, and there are signs 
that the Government is not at all certain 
of the best way to cope with it, 


CHINA—THE SICK MAN OF THE 
FAR EAST 


The situation one of political and financial chaos, which the Canton republic 
would cure by overthrowing the Peking Government—China prepares to 
plead her case before the Washington conference 


HE Republic of China, aged 10 years, 

is very sick and with a malady so 

complex that the most skilled foreign 
specialists are beginning to despair of ever 
curing it. One specialist declares that the 
main seat of the republic’s troubles lies in 
extraterritoriality and in general foreign 
interference. Another places it in the mili- 
tary despotism of the Tuchuns, or Military 
Governors, which leaves the Peking Gov- 
ernment only a shadow of authority. Still 
another blames the Canton rebels for the 
whole muddle. Mr. Lennox Simpson, ad- 
viser to the Chinese Government, who has 
been sent to London to tilt against the re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, puts 
much of the blame on the existence of this 
alliance, under cover of which Japan has 
got her economic and political stranglehold 
on China. This, with the incredible fact 
that China has no customs revenue, all but 
a small percentage of which is held by for- 
eign powers in mortmain, to his mind, ex- 
plains most of the chaos prevailing in 
China today. 

China is virtually a bankrupt nation, its 
Treasury looted by the Tuchuns to pay their 
private mercenary armies, its domestic 
loans dishonored, its Government officials, 
especially its teachers in school and col- 
lege, unpaid. The foreign consortium to 
help China financially is encountering a 


strong current of Chinese opposition; Chi-. 
nese bankers—the only hopeful sign—are 
combining to help the Government only on 
the basis of irreproachable security. Polit- 
ically Peking still holds out against the 
Japanese in the matter of Shantung, cam- 
paigns against Japan abroad, combats the 
renewance of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
and prepares, with the greatest eagnerness, 
to present its case against extraterritori- 
ality and against Japanese encroachments 
at the new conference on armament reduc- 
tion called by President Harding. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, meanwhile, the newly elected Pres- 
ident of the rebel Canton republic, declares 
that the whole trouble in China is due to 
the Peking Government, which he de- 
nounces as usurping, unconstitutional, 
criminally weak, and unspeakably corrupt. 
The Northern and Southern forces are 
again at war in the Kwangsi Province. 
What will be the outcome of this chaos? 
The President of the China Society de- 
clared recently in London that the Chinese 
Republie was a failure. The Chinese diplo- 
mats replied by pointing out that no re- 
public was ever established without dis- 
order, and that it takes more than ten years 
to gain stability. The Chinese Legation at 
London issued a statement on July 18, 
which said in part: 
In the graver statements which have been 
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made about political unrest in China, little 
knowledge is shown of the very great handi- 
caps which the Chinese people have neces- 
sarily to overcome before complete reform 
of the administration is accomplished. It is 
a historical fact, easy of verification, that no 
nation has erected a new system of gov- 
ernment on new ideas, and owing its exist- 
ence to new forces, in less than two decades. 
There are the cases of the great Republics of 
the United States and France, which in the 
first dozen years or so of their political ex- 
perience under an entirely new form of gov- 
ernment encountered many of the difficult 
problems confronting China at present. The 
Chinese people rely largely on the sympathy 
and friendship of Western peoples for their 
progress and for the solution of their diffi- 
culties, and expressions of views precipi- 
tately taken or of opinions hurriedly formed 
not only unnecessarily discourage them in 
their admittedly difficult task of building 
up a stable republic, but are hardly con- 
ducive to the cause of general enlighten- 
ment. 


The Legation further declared that the 
charge of apathy was without foundation. 
Innumerable telegraphic and cable messages 
had been received from Chinese organiza- 
tions, protesting against the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and insisting 
on China’s rights. This was proof, declared 
the statement, “that the public mind of 
China has been sorely distressed,” and that 
if the whole deplorable muddle is clarified 
by the Dominion Conference in London and 
by the Washington Conference in the Fall, 
it will bring much-needed relief to an in- 
tolerable situation. 

There is no doubt that the new republic 
set up in Canton by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, ably 
supported by the veteran Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang, and by Mr. Tang Shao-yi, respec- 
tively Minister of Foreign Affairs and Min- 
ister of Finance in the new Cabinet, and 
both men of European training, is the Pe- 
king Government’s most formidable oppo- 
nent. Chinese opinion is much divided over 
the personality of Dr. Sun, in whom some 
see a dreamer and visionary of high but 
Utopian ideals, who will lead his followers 
to destruction, while others have the very 
highest regard for his practical abilities. 
All, it seems, are at one in granting to him 
the possession of the purest patriotism. 
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Dr. Sun has recently sent an appeal to 
President Harding for permission to have 
his Government represented at the Wash- 
ington conference, and seized the opportu- 
nity to launch into a new denunciation of 
the Peking Government, which he declared 
did not represent the Chinese people. The 
chances of his overturning that Govern- 
ment seem slight at present, as the funds 
of the Canton Government are lower, per- 
haps, than those even of Peking, owing 
chiefly to the fact that it has been deprived 
by the foreign powers of its share of the 
already small fraction of the customs rev- 
enues formerly allotted to it. 


The failure of the Banque Industrielle de 
Chine is having an unfortunate effect on 
French credit and prestige in China, and 
is strengthening the position of the Chinese 
banking group organized in opposition to 
the consortium. This banking group has 
established headquarters in Peking and 
Shanghai. Its maximum financial strength 
is estimated at about $600,000,000. This 
group has begun to make loans to the 
Government, though only on the strongest 
security, and furnished the money—about 
two and a half million dollars—necessary 
for the construction of the new: giant mint 
at Shanghai. The group is taking care to 
keep its silver deposits—virtually sub- 
Treasuries—in places of safety at Shang- 
hai, Hankow and Tientsin, where it can 
snap its fingers at the greedy Tuchuns. 

The famine is past. Over 600,000 people 
have been saved from starvation by the 
work of the Red Cross. Employment has 
been given to many needy families in the 
construction of new roads, payment being 
made in food. More than 74,000 thus em- 
ployed built a total of 903 miles of road, 
one effect of which is expected to be the 
minimizing of the danger of future famines. 

A noteworthy attempt by the Government 
to facilitate communications is the long- 
projected aerial mail service, which early 
in July was placed in full operation as far 
as Tsinanfu, and was expected soon to ex- 
tend to Shanghai. The Tuchuns of Chihli 
and Kiangsu were already raising obstruc- 
tions to further their own control. 





A STRONG CHINA— 
AMERICA’S BEST INSURANCE 


To the Editor of Current History: 

An article in the August-issue of CuR- 
RENT History from the pen of George L. 
Koehn contains this significant paragraph: 

We see Japan increasing her army. from 

1,500,000 to 4,000,000 men. We see her spend- 
ing huge sums in a gigantic naval program. 
It is very questionable whether she will join 
the great powers in an agreement to reduce 
armaments. She is frantically exploiting the 
raw materials of China for purposes of her 
own self-sufficiency. She is preparing her 
people for the coming war. America realizes 
that Japan’s vast preparations are directed 
against her and feels only too keenly the 
menace of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 


Only one statement of Mr. Koehn as 
quoted above is subject to criticism or con- 
tradiction. Unfortunately, America does 
not realize that Japan’s vast preparations 
are directed against her. The greatest fail- 
ing of the American people and the Amer- 


ican Government has ever been that they 
refuse to sense either diplomatic or mili- 
tary conspiracies aimed at their well-being 
until after they have become accomplished 


facts. Qne glance at Japan’s military and 
naval estimates covering recent years 
should send a shudder of apprehension up 
America’s back. Here are the figures: 
1914 Army appropriation............. $49,000,000 
1920 Army appropriation............. 205,000,000 
1921 For military aviation alone..... 200,000,000 
1914 Naval appropriation 46,000,000 
1921 Naval appropriation...,........ 235,000,000 
A Japanese military author, Mr. Tasu- 
kava, supplements these figures with a re- 
cent volume in which he goes so far as to 
outline Japan’s probable campaign against 
the United States, visioning Japanese army 
corps in control of the Philippines, Hawaii 
and the States of the Pacific Coast. Is the 
American legislator interested in this 
menace steadily creeping closer to our is- 
land possessions and our Pacific Coast? He 
is not. Will.America be warned by the fate 
of China? She will not. 


Few Americans have taken the trouble to. 


review the history of the Orient since Japan 
emerged. from her Asiatic seclusion -and as- 
sumed the réle of a world power. Had they 


done so there would be far less smug com- 
plaisance on America’s part in viewing .con- 
ditions in the East today. Korea knows the 
worth of the Japanese word and the bite of 
the Japanese sword. China cringes from 
the flash of Japanese guns and winces. at 
the deceitful voice of Japanese diplo- 
macy, while she wallows in the cesspool of 
disintegration dug for her by Japan and 
polluted with the vilest intrigue ever prac- 
ticed by a nation aspiring to be classed 
among civilized powers. The United States 
of America and the great powers of Europe, _ 
especially England, must take shame in 
their unhallowed part in the Japanese rape 
of China. Europe may swallow her shame, 
England may attempt to save her face by 
the excuse of war’s expediency. There is 
no great menace to Europe in the present 
attitude of Japan, but America, with the 
Japanese sword already pointing out across 
the Pacific, will be more than culpably neg- 
ligent if she heed not the warning in the 
western sky. 

On Aug. 24, 1914, Count Okuma of Japan, 
in a message to the people of the United 
States, said Japan “had no thought of de- 
priving China or other peoples of anything 
which they possess.” In September of the 
same year Japanese troops were landed in 
Shantung Province under the fictitious and 
highly fantastic assertion that it was neces- 
sary for Japan to take over the German- 
controlled railroad there. These Japanese 
troops promptly and needlessly, from a mil- 
itary standpoint, proceeded to violate Chi- 
nese neutrality by overrunning the country, 
taking what they desired; maltreating the 
Chinese inhabitants -and extending their 
lines of military occupation far beyond any 
necessity connected with the railroad. In 
Shantung Japan followed the same shame- 
less tactics toward the Chinese inhabitants 
that she used against the defenseless Ko- 
reans when she thrust her piratical crew 
upon that unoffending country. These:-were 
the actions of a country which, according to 
her leading statesman, “had no thought of 
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depriving China or other peoples of any- 
thing they possessed.” 

Is a country which is guilty of such tac- 
tics, a country which is today undermining 
morale and Chinese politics by bribery, by 
debauchery of officials, by the reintroduc- 
tion of opium where the people have made 
a valiant fight to abolish its horrors, a 
country which is feverishly increasing its 
military and naval forces, to be trusted by 
the great, rich, resourceful, non-military 
nation on the other rim of the Pacific? 
China is non-military. China is rich in nat- 
ural resources. China has 400,000,000 in- 
habitants, while Japan has less than 100,- 
000,000, yet Japan is tearing China to 
pieces. Is there any reason that, to serve 
her own ends, Japan would hesitate to tear 
America to pieces? There is not. 

If the American people continue to wal- 
low in their ignorance of Asiatic affairs; if 
American Congresses, always more inter- 
ested in local elections than in vital world 
problems, continue to ignore America’s 
problem in the Pacific; if American Admin- 
istrations continue their childlike trust in 
the smiling, diplomatic front of Japan, the 
time may come when, having overrun 
China, Japan will feel herself strong enough 
to carry out her design of drifting eastward 
across the Pacific. 


But, suppose the American people force 
their political rulers to heed the warnings 
flashing from out the Western sky. What 
then? Must the nation be beggared in order 
to meet the tremendous military expenses 
necessary to combat this threatened inva- 
sion? Must our hard-earned dollars be 
thrown into great armaments and vast 
armies and navies? Must we spend our en- 
tire substance upon insurance against at- 
tack from Japan? Most certainly not. 
There is absolutely no need for increasing 
eur military and naval forces beyond their 
present size. In fact, by taking out the 
only reasonable and rational insurance 
against attack from Japan we will be able 
materially to reduce our expenditures for 
national defense. 

America’s greatest insurance against 
Japan’s proposed absorption of her island 
possessions in the Pacific and domination 
of the western confines of the American 
Continent will be found in China. 


Today China is making a valiant struggle 
to fit herself for admission to the society 
of world powers. She is emerging from her 
age-long sleep and is attempting to con- 
struct a modern Government along demo- 
cratic lines. Hampered though she is by 
intrigue and dissension fostered from with- 
out, China is making headway as a republic. 
Her patriotic statesmen, especially in the 
south, where President Sun Yat-sen is hold- 
ing his own against China’s enemies with- 
in and without, are building an enlightened 
popular Government and gaining power. 
Japan has seen the handwriting on the wall 
and is making every effort to hold down 
this growing movement toward moderniza- 
tion. Japan sees what it would be well for 
America to see, that a strong, upstanding, 
commercially and militarily competent China 
will mean the end of Japanese imperialism. 

Here, then, is America’s insurance for the 
future. Let the American people and the 
American Government assist China in her 
laudable effort to construct_a self-reliant 
Government. Let America develop Chinese 
trade; let her assist Chinese industries and 
Chinese development; let her, if necessary, 
advance the amount required to train and 
maintain a Chinese army equal to that of 
Japan. It would be far better employed 
than some of the loans recently made to 
European Governments, and it could be se- 
cured by bonds as gilt-edged as anything 
we have in the shape of security from the 
beggared lands across the Atlantic. Let 
the United States of America indicate her 
boasted friendship for China, her devotion 
to the cause of democracy, by something 
more tangible than empty words, and she 
will find in a strong, peaceful, prosperous 
China, freed from the debasing intrigue 
and influence of Japan, her own insurance 
for the future. 

Japan will never turn her eyes across the 
Pacific when there is a strong China on 
her flank friendly to America. The friend- 
ship, the development, the strengthening of 
China should be America’s first thought to- 
day. In that lies peace, the retrenchment 
of armament in the United States, the ex- 
pansion of trade in the Pacific and Ameri- 
ca’s everlasting insurance against attack 


rom the West. RICHARD HATTON. 
1,024 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., Aug. 
3, 1921. 





GERMANY’S SEPARATE PEACE 
WITH CHINA 


Text of the treaty which China has made with the German Government in 
place of the Versailles pact—Germans regain their property in China on 
favorable terms—China takes the opportunity to abolish extra-territorial courts 


HINA, having refused to sign the 
C Treaty of Versailles, has made a sep- 

arate peace with Germany, and the 
ratifications were exchanged on July 1, 
1921. The text of the treaty and related doc- 
uments is published in full below. The al- 
lied powers have by no means bestowed 
their full approval on this treaty, because 
it provides for the return of property owned 
by Germany in China before the war; the 
French press, especially, contends that the 
properties, according to the provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty, must be delivered to 
the Reparation Commission. 

It was on March 14, 1917, that the Chi- 
nese Government broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with the German Government, and 
on Aug. 14 of the same year it declared 
war. The armistice came; the sessions of 
the Peace Conference at Paris dragged 
along, and finally the bulky Treaty of 
Peace with Germany was signed by all the 
allied and associated powers and by Ger- 
many at Versailles. But China did not sign. 
The solution found by the President of the 
Chinese Republic was to end the state of 
war officially by decree. This he did on 
Sept. 15, 1919. The decree was not official- 
ly communicated to the German Govern- 
ment. Its chief effects were to remove the 
disabilities to which the Germans in China 
had been subject during the war. The pro- 
hibition of trade with the enemy, however, 
was not lifted, and China maintained the 
sequestration of German property in China 
and continued the process of liquidation. 
No legal basis remained, however, for mu- 
tual relations, as all previous treaties had 
been annulled when the state of war began. 
It became apparent both to Germany and 
to China that a special treaty was necessary 
to liquidate the effects of the war and to 
lay a foundation for future relations. A 
German commission was sent to Peking, 
negotiations were begun, and on May 20, 


1921, the conventions published herewith 
were signed by the plenipotentiaries of both 
nations in Peking. 


The whole series of documents was pub- 
lished in the German White Book, from 
which source they have been translated for 
CURRENT History. It will be seen that they 
fall into five main groups: 


1. Germany’s preliminary declaration regard- 
ing the liquidation of the war, and China’s ac- 
knowledgment of this declaration. 

2. The covering note of the German plenipo- 
tentiary, confirming Germany’s inability to ac- 
knowledge anew the Versailles Treaty, in view. 
of hopes for future revision, and sanctioning 
China’s use of certain treaty rights. 

3. The German-Chinese agreement establish- 
ing future relations between the two countries, 
and dealing with diplomatic agents, customs 
and taxes, the freedom of movement of the na- 
tionals of either country in the other country 
and the jurisdiction to which they would be 
subject. Herein lies innocently concealed one 
of the most drastic new policies of the Chinese 
Government. - The provision making the alien 
nations subject to the jurisdiction of the local 
courts means that China had abolished the prin- 
ciple of extraterritoriality, under which foreign 
aliens in China have been placed under the pro- 
tection of their respective Consuls and tried for 
crimes and offenses by special courts, non-Chi- 
nese, or only partly Chinese. 


4. A German supplementary note, covering 
Chinese goods and property in China, war com- 
pensation charges to be paid to China, and the 
special engagement of Germany to pay China 
$4,000,000 in cash and Chinese railway bonds to 
cover these costs and to release for return the 
German property either liquidated or not still 
held by China. In this supplementary note 
Germany asks a certain number of questions 
regarding the working of the new ruling against 
extraterritoriality, all directed to ascertaining 
exactly what the rights of German nationals and 
German advocates will be in the courts newly 
established by China to deal with all cases alike. 

5. The reply of the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
pledging his Government to cease all further 
liquidation of German property, and in consid- 
eration of the sum to be paid by Germany in 
cash and bonds, to return the receipts of the 
liquidated property and the balance of un- 
liquidated property still in its possession. This 
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note also answers the German queries regard- 
ing the working of the new régime opposed to 
extraterritoriality. 

If the Treaty of Versailles is examined, 
it will be seen that this treatment of the 
German property in China differs from that 
laid down under Article 133 of that Treaty. 
The Chinese terms are much more favorable 
for Germany and for German-Chinese 
firms. China, following the example of the 
Allies, had liquidated akout 1,200,000 taels 
worth of German property to cover war 
damages; the value of the sequestrated Ger- 
man property still held by her is estimated 
as at least ten times that amount. This 
property has been regarded by the Chinese 
Government as security for her war repara- 
tions claims, which have been estimated to 
exceed the total value of the property held. 
By the new agreement, China ceases all 
further liquidation, and releases all prop- 
erty still held on payment of a sum esti- 
mated as one-half the value, this sum to be 
regarded as partial payment of the repara- 
tions charges still to be fully determined by 
the Chinese financial experts. Both this 
arrangement and the new ruling of China 
against extraterritoriality may yet be pro- 
ductive of trouble with the entente powers. 


The text of the various Treaty documents 
follows: 


(1) GERMANY’S PRELIMINARY DECLARATION 


The undersigned, duly authorized plenipoten- 
tiary of the Government of the German Realm, 
has the honor to make the following communi- 
cation to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Chinese Republic in the name of his Govern- 
ment: ; 

The Government of the German Realm, guided 
by the desire to restore relations of friendship 
and commerce between Germany and China, 
and in consideration of the fact that such rela- 
tions, in accordance with the general rules of 
international law, must be based upon the 
principles of complete equality and absolute 
reciprocity ; and 

Whereas, the President of the Chinese Re- 
public issued a decree on Sept. 15, 1919, con- 
cerning the restoration of peace with Germany, 
Germany engages to fulfill the obligations 
toward China which arise from Articles 128 to 
134 of the Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, 
which came into force on Jan. 10, 1920; 

Further, Germany states that she has been 
compelled by the circumstances of the war and 
by the Treaty of Versailles to abandon all her 
rights, claims and privileges which she acquired 
by her treaty with China of March 6, 1898, as 
well as by all other agreements regarding the 
Province of Shantung, and so is deprived of 
the possibility of returning them to China; 


Germany also formally declares that she will 
agree to the abolition of consular jurisdiction 
in China, that she will abandon in China’s 
favor all rights which the German Government 
possesses over the ‘ Glacis’’ attaching to the 
German Embassy in Peking, admitting that the 
said ground must be understood to be included 
in the term ‘‘ public property’’ in the first 
paragraph of Article 130 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and that she is prepared to repay to 
the Chinese Government the cost of interning 
German military persons in the various intern- 
ment camps in China. 

Peking, May 20, 1921. VON BORCH. 

{[Mr. W. W. Yen, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Chinese Republic, on the same date ac- 
knowledged receipt of the above agreement, 
which his note reproduces textually.] 


(2) THE GERMAN COVERING LETTER 


Peking, May 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency : 

In accordance with the instructions of my 
xovernment, I have the honor of repeating my 
statement to you that the German Government 
cannot now make a renewed declaration ac- 
knowledging the Treaty of Versailles, since such 
a step would amount to free acceptance of that 
treaty on its part and would prejudice the 
question of future revision; but it will raise no 
objections to China making use of certain other 
treaty rights, beyond those contained in Articles 
128 to 134, if these rights should appear to be 
of advantage to the country in their present 
form, or, if the treaty should be revised, in their 
revised form. VON BORCH, 


(3) THE GERMAN-CHINESE PEACE TREATY 


The Government of the German Realm and 
the Government of the Chinese Republic, guided 
by the desire to restore relations of friendship 
and commerce by means of an agreement be- 
tween the two countries, taking the declaration 
of the German Realm of today’s date as a basis 
and acknowledging that the only means of 
maintaining friendly relations between the peo- 
ples is the application of the principles of re- 
spect for territorial sovereignty, of equality and 
reciprocity, have accordingly appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries: 

The Government of the German Realm: Mr. 
H. von Borch, Consul General; 

The Government of the Chinese Republic: Mr. 
W. W. Yen, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The plenipotentiaries, having communicated 
to one another their full powers found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing stipulations: 

Art. 1—Both High Contracting Parties shall 
have the mutual right to send duly accredited 
diplomatic representatives who, on the principle 
of reciprocity, shall enjoy the privileges and im- 
munities in the country of their sojourn which 
are granted by international law. 

Art 2.—The two high contracting parties 
mutually accord to one another the right to 
appoint Consuls, Vice Consuls and Consular 
Agents in all places where the Consulate or 
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Vice Consulate of another nation is established, 
and these shall be treated with the respect and 
consideration which are accorded to officials 
of the same rank of other nations. 

Art. 3.—Nationals of either republic in the ter- 
ritory. of the other shall be at liberty, in ac- 
cordance with the laws and ordinances of the 
land, to travel, to settle, and to carry on com- 
merce or industry in all places where the na- 
tionals of any other State may do so. 

They shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
local courts as regards both their persons and 
their property; they shall be required to con- 
form to the laws of the land of sojourn. They 
shall not pay higher taxes, imposts, or levies 
than native citizens. 

Art. 4.—Both high contracting parties acknowl- 
edge that all questions of customs shall be de- 
termined by each solely through internal legisla- 
tion. But no higher tariff shall be imposed 
upon raw materials or manufactured goods 
originating in either of the two republics or 
any other country, on import, export, or trans- 
port, than those paid by native citizens. 

Art. 5.—The declaration of the German realm 
of today’s date and the terms of the present 
agreement shall serve as a basis in negotiating 
the final treaty. 

Art. 6.—The present agreement shall be writ- 
ten in German, Chinese and French; in case of 
differences in the interpretation, the French text 
shall be authoritative. 

Art. 7—The present agreement shall be rati- 
fied as soon as possible and shall come into 
force on the day on which the two Governments 
announce to one another that ratification has 
taken place. 

Done in two copies at Peking on May 20, 
1921, corresponding to the twentieth day of the 
fifth month of the tenth year of the Chinese 
Republic. W. W. YEN, 

VON BORCH. 


(4) GERMAN SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 


Peking, May 20, 1921. 
Your Excellency: 

The undersigned has the honor of making the 
following statement to your Excellency on be- 
half of the German Government, with the ob- 
ject of elucidating further the text of the Ger- 
man declaration and that of the German Chinese 
agreement: 

Tariffs on Chinese Goods in Germany— 
The customs regulation contained in Article 
4 of the agreement, by which the import, 
export, and transport dues of both countries 
are not to exceed those paid by nationals 
of the country itself, does not prevent China 
from making use of the privilege given to her 
by Article 264 of the Treaty of Versailles.* 

Compensation for Damages—The  willing- 
ness expressed in the German declaration 
to pay to China the expenses of the varidus in- 
ternment camps is to be understood in the sense 
that Germany is prepared to make this payment 
in addition to reparation in accordance with the 
principles of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The German Government engages to make a 
partial payment to the Chinese Governmnt of 


$4,000,000 in cash and the rest in Tientsin-Puku 
and Hukuang railway bonds on the Chinese de- 
mands for war damages reparation to a total 
amount which shall be agreed upon, being half 
the receipts from the liquidated property of 
Germans in China, and halg the value of the 
sequestrated property. 

Chinese Property in Germany—Chinese mov- 
able and immovable property in Germany will 
be restored after the ratification of the agree- 
ment. 


Chinese Students in Germany—The German 
Government will gladly give all _ possible 
assistance to Chinese students in Germany 
to enable them to be admitted to schools and to 
receive practical training. 

The undersigned would also be grateful to the 
Minister for information cn the following points: 

1. Future Guarantees for German Property— 
Can the Chinese Government promise to accord 
full protection to Germans in the peaceful pur- 
suit of their occupations and not to sequestrate 
their property again, except in accordance with 
the generally accepted principles of interna- 
tional law or the provisions of Chinese law? 

2. Legal Guarantees—Will all cases of Ger- 
man litigation in China be dealt with by the 
newly established courts, with the right of ap- 
peal, and will the proceelings be conducted cor- 
rectly? May German barristers and interpre- 
ters who are officially admitted to the courts 
give legal assistance for the duration of the 
case? 

3. Cases Before the Mixed Courts—What pro- 
cedure does the Chinese Government contem- 
plate for cases before the Mixed Courts in which 
Germans are actively or passively involved? 

4. Chinese Regulations Concerning Trade with 
the Enemy—Will all such regulations cease to 
hold good on the day of the ratification of the 
agreement? 

5. Regulation of Chinese German Obligations— 
Does the Chinese Government intend to take 
part in the general clearing office contemplated 
in Article 296 of the Versailles Treaty? 

VON BORCH. 


(5) THE CHINESE REPLY 


Peking, May 20, 1921. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge your 
kind communication in which, with the object 
of elucidating further the text of the German 


*Germany undertakes that goods which are of 
the produce or manufacture of any one of the 
allied or associated States imported into Ger- 
man territory, from whatsoever place arriving, 
shall not be subjected to other or higher duties 
or charges (including internal charges) than 
those to which the like goods the produce or 
manufacture of any other such State or of any 
other foreign country are subject. 

Germany will not maintain or impose any 
prohibition or restriction on the importation 
into German territory of any goods which are 
of the produce or manufacture of the terri- 
tories of any one of the allied or associated 
States, from whatsoever place arriving, which 
shall not equally extend to the importation of 
the like goods which are of the produce or 
manufacture of any other such State or of any 
other foreign country. ° 
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and that of the Chinese-German 
you make the following statement: 


declaration 
Agreement, 

[Text quoted of four statements made in above 
note. ] 

To the questions which 
honor to reply as follows: 

1. Future guarantees for the property of 
Chinese and Germans: The Chinese Government 
promises to accord full protection to Germans 
in the peaceful pursuit of their occupations and 
not to sequestrate their property again except 
in accordance with the generally accepted prin- 
ciples of international law, or the provisions 
of Chinese law, on condition that the German 
Government observes a similar line of conduct 
toward the Chinese living in Germany. 


you ask I have the 


2. Legal guarantees: German cases of litiga- 
tion in China will all be dealt with by the 
newly established courts, with the right of ap- 
peal, and in accordance with the new laws, and 
correct procedure will be followed. German 
barristers and interpreters who are officially 
admitted to the courts may give legal assistance 
for the duration of the case. 

Regarding 
in which 
involved, 
solution 


38. Cases before the Mixed Courts: 
proceedings before the Mixed Courts 
Germans are actively or passively 
China will in future seek to find a 
which will be just to all parties. 

4. Chinese regulations concerning trade with 
the enemy: All such regulations will automati- 
cally cease to hold good on the day of the rati- 
fication of the Agreement. 

The German trade marks formerly registered 
with the Marine Customs Office will acquire 
validity again through renewed registration with 
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the Marine Customs 
owners. 

Until the autonomous customs regulations are 
generally applied German imports will pay cus- 
toms dues in accordance with the general cus- 
toms regulations. 

5. Regulation of Chinese German obligations: 
It is not the intention of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to take part in the general clearing office 
contemplated in Article 296 of the Versailles 
Treaty. 

The Chinese Government engages, in view of 
the above declaration of the German Govern- 
ment, by which it undertakes the obligation of 
making a partial payment to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment on the demand for war damages rep- 
aration, to cease all liquidation of German prop- 
erty with the signing of the treaty, and in re- 
turn for the receipt of the above sum paid for 
reparation to give back to the owners the re- 
ceipts from liquidation as well as the property 
retained after the ratification of the German- 
Chinese Agreement. 

The above settlement involves the decision of 
the question mentioned in Paragraph 2 of 
Article 133 of the Versailles Treaty, of the 
liquidation, sequestration and seizure of Ger- 
man property. 

The competent Chinese authorities will nego- 
tiate separately with the German Asiatic Bank 
and the Ching-Hsing mines concerning the pro- 
cedure to be adopted. 

The immovable property of the German Asiatic 
Bank in Peking and Hankow which has not yet 
been liquidated will, however, in accordance 
with the above-mentioned procedure, be restored 
to the owners. W. W. YEN. 


Office by the original 


THE EX-KAISER’S FORTUNE 


HE dispute between the former Kaiser 
and the local municipality of Doorn 
over the question of taxes has centred the 
eyes of the world on his ex-Majesty’s in- 
come. First of all, William filed an appeal 
for complete exemption. Assessed on an 
income of 350,000 florins, he protested, de- 
claring that his income was only 150,000 
florins. The municipality then placed on 
him the burden of proof, declaring that it 
was impossible for the ex-monarch to live 
in his present style and to maintain such 
an establishment as his house and large 
staff of servants on the income declared. 
Deputies of the Province of Utrecht, mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, supported William 
in his contention, though it was generally 
understood that the latter had large depos- 
its in the Amsterdam Bank in the name of 
his majordomo. 
A documented history of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, compiled under the auspices of the 


Majority Socialist Party by Kur Heinig, 
was published meanwhile in Berlin. Heinig, 
after years of study of the imperial archives, 
declares that the Kaiser was one of the 
thriftiest of monarchs, and amassed by suc- 
cessful speculation and private enterprise a 
large fortune, estimated at over $12,000,000. 
Stock-market speculations, investments in 
the Hamburg-American Line and the Ger- 
man Electric Company, personal loans to the 
Krupps, $2,000,000 invested in mortgages 
on Berlin homes, 6,000,000 marks in Ger- 
man war bonds, the income from fifteen 
estates producing half a million quarts of 
brandy for public sale—all, it seems, was 
grist for the Kaiser’s financial mill. It is 
further declared that when the Kaiser fled 
he took with him fifty-three vans of furni- 
ture, 1,000 silver plates, 300 gilt service 
plates and a solid silver service for 100 
guests. Heinig’s statements will not be over- 
looked by the Doorn burghers. 





GERMANY’S BUSINESS RECOVERY 


Hugo Stinnes dominates the strenuous campaign for foreign trade, which is 
fast recovering Germany's antebellum business in South America and the 
Far East—Reparation Commission reports progress toward the first payment 


[PeERIopD ENDED AuG. 15, 1921] 


IDSUMMER was marked by a real 

business revival in Germany, despite 

the hot weather and the dire predic- 
tions of economic ruin voiced in Berlin in 
connection with the possibility of losing 
part of Upper Silesia and the _like- 
lihood of indefinite continuation of the 
sanctions along the Rhine. So far as the 
French Government is concerned, Premier 
Briand has said that, unless the Supreme 
Court at Leipsic functions more effectively 
in punishing German war criminals, there 
can be no thought of evacuating the Rhine 
zone. [Both Upper Silesia and the Leipsic 
trials are treated elsewhere in this issue of 
CURRENT HIsTorY. | 


All through the period there were reports 
of big profits by German industrial con- 
cerns and stories of trade expansion abroad, 
especially in South America and the Far 
East, where Germany is strenuously trying 
to regain her pre-war business. Owing to 
the low exchange value of the mark, it is 
easy for German manufacturers to under- 
bid their American and British competitors. 
Data compiled by American consular agents 
show that during the last few months Latin- 
American buyers have been rapidly increas- 
ing their orders for goods “ made in Ger- 
many.” 

Hugo Stinnes, Germany’s leading indus- 
trialist, plays a large réle in the cam- 
paign for foreign trade through his ever- 
growing lines of freight steamers and his 
reaching out after profitable enterprises all 
over the world. Since being ousted from 
the Board of Directors of the Hamburg- 
American Line for opening a steamship 
service to South America in competition 


with that company, Herr Stinnes has in-. 


tensified his shipping activities. On Aug. 
10 William B. Ryan, Vice President of the 
United American Lines, the Harriman con- 
cern operating in connection with the Ham- 
burg-American Line, arrived in Buenos 


Aires with Richard Peltzer, a Director of 
the latter company, on a tour of inspection 
of South American ports. It was generally 
believed that they were laying plans to 
meet the rate war instituted some time be- 
fore by Herr Stinnes. 

The steel and iron industry showed great 
improvement, but the textile business led 
all the rest, with the result that the num- 
ber of unemployed persons and their de- 
pendents drawing allowances from the Gov- 
ernment fell from an average of 742,000 
in June to 657,000 in July. The cost of 
living, however, increased materially. The 
minimum necessary to support a family of 
four in Berlin rose from 285 marks per 
week in May to 324 in July. An advance 
of about 40 per cent. in the price of bread 
in Berlin, bringing it up to 7 marks for a 
two-pound loaf, was scheduled for Aug. 15, 
coincidental with the lifting of the re- 
strictions on dealing in bread, except for a 
certain rationed quantity. The index figure 
for wholesale prices of foodstuffs was 963 
in July, against 896 in June, and 924 in 
January last. Demonstrations against high 
prices were reported from various parts of 
Germany. Hamburg’s shipping traffic in 
July amounted to about 60 per cent. of 
what it was in July, 1913, the tonnage of 
the vessels entering the port being 873,588, 
against 688,444 in June. 


That Germany might complete on sched- 
ule time the actual cash payment of the 
1,000,000,000 gold marks due not later than 
Aug. 31, under the final reparation terms, 
was indicated by a statement of the Repara- 
tion Commission in Paris on Aug. 11, that 
since July 1 Germany had paid off five of 
the twenty $10,000,000 three-months’ notes 
issued on May 30, making a total of seven 
thus redeemed. On the same day the Berlin 
Vorwiarts positively announced that they 
would al! be paid off on time. Of this first 
billion in gold marks, Belgium. was to get 
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850,000,000, according to a statement made 
by the Reparation Commission on Aug. 3. 
This decision was revised on Aug. 13 by 
the Interallied Finance Conference so as to 
give 600,000,000 marks to Great Britain on 
account of occupation eosts, and let the bal- 
ance go to Belgium on her priority account 
of 2,500,000,000 marks. The Reparation 
Commission notified Germany that within 
the next six months 29,400 additional horses, 
130,000 sheep and 175,000 horned cattle 
must be delivered under the treaty terms. 

At a meeting of the Supreme Council held 
Aug. 13 it was agreed that if Germany 
completed the payment of the 1,000,000,000 
gold marks on time the economic penalties 
would be lifted on Sept. 15. The matter of 
withdrawing the troops occupying Diissel- 
dorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort was put over 
to the next meeting of the Supreme Council 
at the suggestion of Premier Briand. In 
discussing the lifting of the economic 
barrier along the Rhine, Louis Loucheur, 
Minister of the Devastated Regions of 
France, said that France demanded in re- 
turn that the German boycott of French 
goods cease. 

It was reported from Paris on Aug. 5 
that the Reparation Commission had de- 
cided that the United States Government 
would have to negotiate directly with Ger- 
many regarding payment for the upkeep of 
the American Army on the Rhine, because 
the United States is not a signer of the 
Peace Treaty. This upkeep so far amounts 
to almost $300,000,000. Informal pourpar- 
lers between Ellis Loring Dresel, the Amer- 
ican Commissioner in Berlin, and Dr. Ro- 
sen, the German Foreign Minister, were 
held during the period, and it was under- 
stood that there would be no great diffi- 
culty in working out the terms of a formal 
peace between the United States and Ger- 
many after proclamation of a state of peace 
by President Harding. 

On July 23 the Interallied Military Con- 
trol Commission reported that the Bava- 
rian Home Guards, which were formally 
disbanded on June 30 under pressure from 
the Allies and the German Socialists, had 
turned in 170,000 of the 250,000 rifles ad- 
mitted to have been in their possession. On 
Aug. 11 Vorwarts deelared that the work 
of disbanding the so-called self-defense or- 
ganizations in Upper Silesia and along the 
Silesian border would soon be accomplished. 
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Nevertheless, impartial observers in Ger- 
many have no doubt that hundreds of :thou- 
sands of good rifles have been concealed by 
the reactionary farmers and some of the 
urban bourgeoisie for eventual use, either 
in a monarchist coup d’état or in putting 
down a Bolshevist revolt. On the other 
hand, there is said to be plenty of hand 
grenades and revolvers in the possession of 
the Communist organizations, although the 
costly failure of the Red uprising last 
March has put a damper on the fiery young 
rebels who imagined Germany was ripe for 
a Soviet revolution. 

There was much talk of what the reac- 
tionary Junker and big business parties 
were going to do to Dr. Wirth and his Gov- 
ernment if he should turn the tax screw 
too hard to suit them. The latest reports 
indicated that, with the status quo likely 
to be maintained in Upper Silesia for some 
time owing to the Supreme Council’s de- 
cision to submit the whole Upper Silesian 
problem to the League of Nations for set- 
tlement, the Reichstag, when it reassembles 
early in September, will accept the Chancel- 
lor’s plan for raising some 80,000,000,000 
paper marks a year by taxation. This sum 
is to be divided about equally between the 
masses and the classes, despite Socialist 
threats to wreck the Cabinet unless drastic 
levies are made upon the property held by 
war profiteers and other wealthy persons. 


The trend toward eventual consolidation 
of the Majority Socialist Party and the 
Independent Socialist Party continued to 
become more marked. Unless the Majority 
Socialists take too moderate a stand at 
their September convention in Goerlitz, it 
seems as if shortly there would be only one 
German Socialist Party, facing the reac- 
tion represented by the Nationalists and 
the bulk of the People’s Party, while the 
Democrats and a large fraction of the Cen- 
trists occupy a middle position, and the 
handful of Communists oppose everybody. 

On Aug. 11 there was an official cele- 
bration of the second anniversary of the 
coming into effect of the Constitution of 
Republican Germany. 

Revised figures on Germany’s losses in 
the World War given out in Berlin on July 
27 put the killed at 1,792,368 and the 
wounded at 4,246,874, with 200,000 men 
still reported missing. [See the somewhat 
different estimate printed on Page 985.] 





FRUITS OF THE BRITISH IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Definitely settled that the various Dominions shall have a voice in the foreign 
policy of the Empire—Principle of separate Dominion navies also adopted— 
Collapse of British Government's housing enterprise 


[PerIoD ENDED AvuG,. 15, 


HE public mind in England has been 
7. principally concerned with the Silesian 
and disarmament problems, balanced, 
respectively, on the brighter side by the 
prospect of a working accord with France, 
the call of a conference in Washington by 
President Harding, and a general feeling of 
relief at the hopeful trend of Irish affairs. 
Unquestionably a clearing is discernible of 
the political, financial and industrial skies. 
Meetings of the Imperial Conference of 
Colonial Premiers continued into August, 
but little was officially giveh out concern- 
ing the proceedings, and that little was 
sometimes delayed. Thus the address of A. 
J. Balfour on the League of Nations before 
the conference on July 8 was not published 
until the 12th. Mr. Balfour said: 


If the League were to dissolve, a new 
peace treaty would have to be framed and 
new machinery would have to be devised to 
earry out the duties with which the League 
has been entrusted. The most serious differ- 
ence between the League as it was planned 
and the League as it exists is the absence of 
America and Russia. 


The final meeting of the conference took 
place on Aug. 5. The feeling prevailed 
among the members that the gathering had 
been successful. From an authoritative 
source some important results were dis- 
closed. An agreement had been reached 
defining and settling the constitutional po- 
sition of the different parts of the empire 
in giving advice to Downing Street on for- 
eign affairs. Thus, according to the state- 
ment: 

Tt is now agreed as a part of the Constitu- 
tion that the British foreign policy must be 
representative of all the democracies in the 
empire, so that the empire speaks with one 
voice. The foreign policy of the empire is to 
be determined by a conference of Prime Min- 
isters, but when this conference is not in ses- 
sion the foreign policy must be carried on 


Other English affairs 


1921] 


by the British Government, subject to such 
consultation with the Dominion Governments 
by cable or otherwise as is possible. The 
home Government, when the conference is 
not in session, might therefore be described 
as managing director for the empire democ- 
racies in foreign affairs. 


All the Dominion Premiers and Mr. Lloyd 
George were willing to go to the United 
States immediately for a preliminary con- 
ference on disarmament, but as the sugges- 
tion was not taken up by the United States 
Government the proposed Washington con- 
ference in November was regarded as hold- 
ing the field. 


A third subject of deliberation, as supple- 
mental to the principle of co-operation with 
the United States, was the position of the 
British Empire as a bridge or link between 
the European and white races and the Asi- 
atic races. As against the idea that the 
Anglo-Saxon races combined in a common 
interest might safeguard the world’s peace, 
the view of the conference, it was said, was 
that greater hope for the peace of the 
world lay in the character of the British 
Empire. Thus: 

It was argued that in India there are in- 
numerable Asiatic subjects of the Crown, 
while the empire, too, has long been in friend- 
ly association with Japan, and that these 
facts point the way to a truer conception of 
world amity than could be found in a more 
marked division of the races. The British 
Empire, acting as a link between Europe and 
Asia, co-operating in world affairs with the 
United States and wielding influence through 
friendly comradeship in the Far East, would 
be the greatest promise of world peace. 


After a full discussion on Pacific ques- 
tions in relation to naval defense and the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, the 
conference agreed that the needed co-opera- 
tion with the United States in world af- 
fairs should be the first principle of British 
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policy. The discussion of Pacific questions 
and of the Anglo-Japanese alliance; there- 
fore, was postponed until after the Wash- 
ington conference on disarmament. The 
Imperial Conference, it is understood, reaf- 
firmed the principle of separate dominion 
navies and coastal defense, with a policy of 
imperial co-ordination in time of need. 

A sensation in British political circles 
was the resignation from the Cabinet on 
July 14 of Dr. Christopher Addison, Min- 
ister without portfolio and former Minister 
of Health. Dr. Addison was responsible for 
the housing schemes which the Government 
once supported with enthusiasm. In a long 
letter to the Prime Minister, with whom Dr. 
“Addison had been on terms of close friend- 
ship, the former Minister contended that 
the precipitate abandonment of his plans 
on the ground of financial necessity was not 
true economy, but a betrayal of solemn 
pledges to the people, and, however much 
one may. allow for justifiable necessity, he 
did not think that “the Government could 
safely rest on shifting opportunism, to the 
neglect of conviction.” To this Mr. Lloyd 


George, in “ bitter-sweet ” brevity, replied: 


“The financial situation has forced us to 
ery ‘Halt’ in the development of your 
housing plans. Time will be given to the 
new Minister of Health to put these schemes 
on a more businesslike footing.” 

When the subject was brought up in the 
House of Commons on the 15th, in juxtapo- 
sition with the Government policy in the 
Middle East, it was characterized as an 
ironic jest that they were unable to keep 
the housing pledge to the country on ac- 
count of financial stringency, while asking 
for more millions for Mesopotamia to carry 
out a project to which, as Mr. Asquith said, 
they were committed by no pledge. 

On July 14 the War Office issued a state- 
ment regarding reduction in the Territorial 
Army. For the future the number of bat- 
talions required to furnish the infantry 
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brigades was definitely fixed at 168. This 
would permit allotment of 12 battalions to 
each of the 14 divisions. and give a total 
peace establishment of 4,704 officers and 
114,240 men of other ranks. Before the 
war the infantry brigades comprised 208 
battalions, and of these 40 were required 
for coast defense and lines of communica- 
tion. Now coast defense was entrusted en- 
tirely to the Royal Garrison Artillery and 
the Royal Engineers, due to reduction of 
the danger of invasion to a minimum. This 
reduction saves £390,000 a year. 

Decontrol of the railroads, fixed for Aug. 
15, moved the Minister of Transport to in- 
troduce a bill in the House of Commons 
on Aug. 7 to obtain greater efficiency and 
economy of operation as well as that normal 
extension of transportation facilities which 
war demands had prevented. The most 
striking feature of the bill was the regroup- 
ing of British railway lines into six large 
systems, each serving a given area. The 
companies assigned to each group were left 
to arrange their own plans of amalgama- 
tion, provided an agreement was reached by 
June 30, 1922. Other clauses provided for a 
new rate tribunal, the settlement of wages, 
and the Government offer of £60,000,000 to 
settle claims for compensation in respect to 
Government control. The bill passed its 
third reading in the House of Commons on 
Aug. 9. 

That the Throne had not escaped the pre- 
vailing financial stress was made evident 
in a bill introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on Aug. 10 to provide money to meet 
a heavy deficit in the King’s household bud- 
get. Mr. Austen Chamberlain explained that 
although the King had cut out all unneces- 
sary expense, the increased cost of the royal 
household compelled him to seek assistance, 
since the Government was unwilling that he 
should further reduce the ceremonial state 
associated with the traditions of the British 
throne, 





CANADA AND OTHER BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 


Installation of Lord Byng at Quebec as Governor General of Canada amid 
elaborate ceremonies—Canada’s award of §&300,000,000 as her share of 
German indemnities—Land settlement in Australia—British rule in Egypt 


[PeRIop ENDED AUG. 15, 


ARON BYNG of Vimy, Canada’s new 
Governor General, a favorite war hero, 
arrived in Quebec on Aug. 11 and was 

greeted at the wharf with impressive dem- 
onstrations of popular enthusiasm. He was 
welcomed officially by Justice Anglin, the 
Acting Administrator, who headed a party 
including members of the Federal Cabinet, 
Provincial Premier Taschereau, and mem- 
bers of the Provincial Government. Accom- 
panied by Premier Arthur Meighen, Lord 
and Lady Byng were escorted to the Pro- 
vincial legislative building by a troop of 
cavalry through flag-bedecked streets lined 
with cheering multitudes. In this building 
the new Governor General took the oath 
of office amid impressive ceremonies. 
Then, after a day’s social program, he de- 
parted for Ottawa to assume his new duties. 

Canada’s share of the $30,000,000,000 of 
German reparation money was fixed by the 
Imperial Conference on July 15 at $300,- 
000,000. This is 4.5 per cent. of the 22 per 
cent. allotted to Great Britain, and amounts 
to about one-eighth of the Canadian na- 
tional debt. 

A farmers’ Government with a clear ma- 
jority over all other groups, singly or in 
combination, now rules the Province of Al- 
berta. In a Legislature of 61 members 
the farmers have 39, the Liberals 14, the 
Independents 4 and the Labor Party 4. It 
had been generally thought that the Liberal 
Government, under the Premiership of Hon. 
Charles Stewart, would be returned to power 
by a small majority. The result was an 
all-around _ surprise. The Conservative 
Party, which was not very strong in the 
former House, but was the only opposition 
to the Government, was completely wiped 
out in the elections of July 18. The former 
Government was regarded as one quite 
friendly to, the farmers and as worthy of 
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their support in many respects; but, as in 
Ontario, the farmers, after many years of 
work in co-operative buying and selling, had 
determined to organize for political pur- 
poses and to dissociate themselves entirely 
from the old political parties. Their or- 
ganization was a revelation to most poli- 
ticians not connected with it. Subsequent 
to their victory the farmer members-elect 
chose as their preference for premier 
Herbert Greenfield of Westlock, who was 
not a candidate in the elections, but is 
Vice President of the United Farmers of 
Alberta. Greenfield is the embodiment of 
the type of settler made by the West. He 
is 52 years of age and came to Canada from 
his native country, England, in 1892. For 
some years he engaged in farming in the 
Province of Ontario, and then homesteaded 
in the West, where he has since remained. 
From the inception of the political branch 
of the United Farmers of Alberta he has 
been an active worker, and his gifts as a 
student of politics and a master of homely 
phrasing have made him a leader among his 
fellows. One of his first declarations as to 
policy was that he would select as Attorney 
General a man who was in complete sym- 
pathy with the Prohibition act and would 
fearlessly enforce it in the Province. 
The new development in Alberta is expected 
to have an important influence on the 
larger sphere of Dominion politics. 

Hon. Arthur Meighen, Premier of Can- 
ada, who arrived home on Aug. 7 from the 
Imperial Conference at London, was ac- 
corded fine receptions in Halifax and Ot- 
tawa. The Premier, who is a strong sup- 
porter of the Washington disarmament con- 
ference, has voiced his conviction of the 
real value of imperial conferences and his 
satisfaction with the results of the one just 
closed. 
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AUSTRALIA—Every effort is being 
riade by Australia to attract white settlers 
io help build up the country. Today it is one 
of the richest and emptiest lands in the 
world. Queensland, for instance, more than 
three times the size of France, and several 
times larger than Great Britain and Ire- 
land, has a population of only about one 
person to every square mile, though it has 
actually room for twelve or fourteen million 
people. Australia possesses a million acres 
containing barely a single white man. 

The States and the Commonwealth are 
now co-ordinating their immigration work. 
Sir Joseph Carruthers, the former Premier, 
announces a comprehensive colonization 
scheme for Australia, and the creation of a 
fund of £30,000,000 jointly backed by Great 
Britain and Australia, to be raised as re- 
quired and to be used in the settlement of 
unoccupied land. He advocates the slogan 
of “A million farmers and a_ million 
farms” for Australia. 

Premier Hughes on July 15 in London is- 
sued an emphatic denial of rumors that 
Australia intended to sell the Common- 
wealth Government line of steamers. He 
said the line had proved of great value in 
fostering trade with Great Britain and had 
earned a substantial profit, proving that 
a Government could conduct such ventures 
as well and economically as private enter- 
prise. 

Wireless authorities, checking Australia’s 
position on world maps by radio with stan- 
dard time clocks at Lyons, France, say 
there is an error of perhaps 100 yards in 
the indicated position of all Australian 
north and south lines. 

NEW ZEALAND—W. S. Massey, Pre- 
mier of New Zealand, at a banquet given to 
him in London on July 14, declared in 
favor of “empire preference” in tariffs. 
If one country, he said, closed its doors to 
the products of another which adhered to 
a policy of free trade, the latter would be 
placed at a serious disadvantage. Recently 
a country with which Britain does a large 
trade had increased its customs duties upon 
everything which it could produce itself. 
He would be surprised if something were 
not done to protect the interests of those 
who had been affected by that customs in- 
crease. He suggested that countries of the 
empire should give preference one to the 
other within the empire. Meat, wool and 


sugar, he said in conclusion, the empire 
could grow for itself, and it would soon be 
able to do the same with cotton. Thus, 
the United States’ high tariffs help to 
bring closer together the States of the 
British Empire, increasing a tendency to 
trade with each other as freely as the 
forty-eight States of the American Union, 
whose policy has been called the greatest 
experiment in free trade the world has 
ever seen. 

Natives of the former German island of 
Samoa, now held under mandate by New 
Zealand, have drafted a petition asking that 
the Government of the island be transferred 
from New. Zealand to Great Britain. The 
Samoans are dissatisfied because they were 
not consulted as to the disposition of their 
territory, and European settlers are dis- 
contented owing to the drastic prohibition 
regulations. The petition was withdrawn 


temporarily, but the New Zealand Foreign 
Secretary expected it to be renewed. 

. EGYPT.—A dispute has arisen between 
British shippers and the United States Ship- 
ping Board lines for the transportation of 
cotton from Egypt. The board charged that 


discrimination was used against its vessels, 
even when the American bids were mate- 
rially lower. The American position was 
that other nations must give every proper 
cpportunity to ships which fly the Stars 
and Stripes, or else run the risk of encoun- 
tering retaliatory measures. It was re- 
ported on July 28 that the Shipping Board 
had delivered an ultimatum that unless fair 
treatment was accorded its ships it would 
“declare an open market” and inaugurate 
a freight war. Conferences were held in 
London, and the British lines on Aug. 4 
agreed to allocate to the Shipping Board 50 
per cent. of the shipments to American ves- 
sels direct from Alexandria to the United 
States, but refused to assent to the par- 
ticipation of Shipping Board vessels in the 
indirect movement of Egyptian cotton from 
England to the United States. The Board 
insisted that American vessels were en- 
titled to carry at least half the cotton 
brought from Egypt to the United States 
by way of British ports. This produced a 
deadlock, and on Aug. 9 it was reported 
that negotiations had been broken off. The 
Egyptian cotton crop amounts to about 
665,000 tons, about 37 per cent. of which 
comes to the United States. 





CANADA AND OTHER BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Lord Milner’s scheme of independence for 
Egypt has evidently fallen through, and 
Great Britain intends to remain in control 
at least for the present on account of the 
disturbances in Cairo and Alexandria, in 
which a number of Europeans were killed, 
as related in CURRENT History for July. 
Minister Winston Spencer Churchill, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, in a speech 
at Manchester, officially announced that 
Great Britain had definitely decided upon 
maintaining troops in Egypt and retaining 
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military control for a considerable time to 
come. Meanwhile the Egyptian delegation, 
headed by the Premier, arrived in London 
en July 11, and began conferences to nego- 
tiate a treaty regarding the future status 
of the country. Zaglul Pasha, the Egyptian 
extremist, who has been the bitterest oppo- 
nent of Great Britain, and who has clam- 
ered for immediate absolute independence, 
is said to have lost much of his popularity; 
one of his principal supporters, Prince Aziz 
Hassan, a cousin of the former Khedive, 
was deported early in July. 


SPAIN’S MOROCCAN REVERSES 


Berber tribes seriously set back Spain’s colonial rule by inflicting defeats 
comparable to [taly’s at Adowa, under a master mind alleged to be a young 


Moor, Abd-el-Krin 
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Spain, in full view of the Mediter- 

ranean traffic that passes through the 
Strait of Gibraltar, is a strip of African soil, 
averaging only three modern cannon shots 
deep, which Spain has been trying to subdue 
for over 500 years. This littoral, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the confines of 
Algeria, is inhabited by Moslem tribes of 
varied origin, called at different periods of 
history by. various names. Chief among 
them are the Berbers. Although possessing 
the suppleness and dignity of the Arabs, in 
many cases their giant stature and blond 
appearance belie their supposed tropical ori- 
gin. They are supposed by anthropologists 
to have in their veins the blood of Norse 
Vikings, who are known to have been ship- 
wrecked on the coast at about the time the 
Empire of Rome fell, and of Gaiseric’s Van- 
dals. 


O'sva a few miles south of the coast of 


They thrice conquered Spain and were 
thrice pursued across the strait between the 
Pillars of Hercules—the guardian rocks of 
Gibraltar and Ceuta. In attempting to sub- 
due them in the mountains, which were 
always their ultimate refuge, Spain through 
the centuries suffered many reverses. But 
so have the Sultans of Morocco, who have 
attempted to do the same thing, for the 
Berbers would acknowledge neither the au- 


thority of Madrid nor that of Fez, or of the 
other capitals, Mequinez, Marakesh or Ra- 
bat. Successive Kings and Sultans have 
passed away in trying to make them do so. 

Since 1859, however, when Spain invaded 
the littoral in force, there has been a sort 
of armed neutrality; but now, after all these 
years, the invader has suffered a defeat 
which can be compared only to the disaster 
which overtook England at Khartum in 
1885 or Italy at Adowa in 1896. 


In order to understand the military catas- 
trophe some attention must be paid to the 
political setting in which the tragedy took 
place. Germany’s objection to the Franco- 
British agreement in 1905, which gave Great 
Britain a free hand in Egypt and France in 
Morocco, brought about the Algeciras con- 
ference of 1906. This practically confirmed 
the French claim to that part of Morocco 
controlled by the Sultan as a protectorate. 
A year later the Sultan Mulai Yusef signed 
a treaty at Fez acccepting the protection of 
France. But this agreement conflicted with 
Spain’s historic claims to the littoral, the 
Rif coast. So France and Spain got to- 
gether, and at Madrid, Nov. 27, 1912, signed 
a treaty by which France acknowledged the 
right of Spain to exercise her “ protection ” 
over a zone embracing the Ceuta peninsula 
(all but the northwestern corner, which had 
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been designated as an international zone at 
Algeciras), and the littoral, averaging sixty 
miles deep, extending eastward to the fron- 
tier of the French colony of Algeria. Spain, 
on her side, acknowledged the protectorate 
of France over a zone to the south also ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the colony of 
Algeria. By agreements with the Sultan 
each zone was to be administered by a High 
Commissioner acting under the nominal au- 
thority of the Sultan’s Caliph. 

During the great war little attempt was 
made to administer these zones, but at its 
close France sent General Lyautey as her 
High Commissioner and General Poeymirau 
as the commander of 30,000 men. Spain 
sent General Domaso Berenguer as High 
Commissioner and General Silvestre in com- 
mand of 50,000 men. 

In January, 1920, it was decided in both 
Paris and Madrid that the pacification of 
the two zones should begin. By September 
the various expeditions under General Poey- 
mirau reported success. Those under Gen- 
eral Silvestre could not report the same. 
So General Silvestre marched on. Leaving 
strong detachments at Ceuta, Larache and 
Melilla, he finally invested and captured the 
strongholds of Sidi-Dris and Tafer Sit, but 
the country was not subdued. When Winter 
came he had established more than a dozen 
posts, but with few trustworthy and no im- 
pregnable lines of communication. 

Last Spring that bird of ill-omen, El Rai- 
sulo, crossed over from the French zone and 
prepared to make trouble among the peace- 
ful valley people south of Tangier. At 
about thirty-five miles from that city he 
was surprised by en army of about 15,000 
Spanish troops and native levies and forced 
to accept a siege in a mountain fortress. 
While the siege was favorably progressing 
a Spanish column with native levies was 
sent to open the coast road from Melilla to 
Alhucemas, with the idea of making the 
latter a point of departure for an expedi- 
tion into the interior. 

El Raisuli has been in many tight places, 
but this time his fate seemed sealed. He 
was about to capitulate when a mutiny 
breaking out among the native troops on 
the Melilla-Alhucemas road, followed by a 
formidable descent of the Berber tribes 
from the Rif Mountains on Spanish posts 
and lines of communications, caused the 
siege to be raised. El Raisuli thus again 
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escaped. What had happened to release 
him is the story of the Spanish disaster. 

General Silvestre, with the co-operation 
of General Barrerd, who was operating on 
the Larache side, and General Berenguer, on 
the Tetuan side, was preparing for the oc- 
cupation of Alhucemas and its surrounding 
country as soon as the coast road should 
offer safe communication by land from 
Melilla. Several positions had already been 
established, when in May the mutiny oc- 
curred, and one after another the Spanish 
posts became isolated from Melilla, Larache 
and Tetuan by similar revolts of the native 
levies. 

On July 20 Madrid received the first news 
of the initial defeat which within forty-eight 
hours developed into a disaster so stu- 
pendous as to wipe out nearly all the in- 
terior posts with over 5,000 casualties and 
a loss of nearly 2,000 square miles. The 
news caused 2,000 troops to be sent from 
Ceuta to Melilla and a warship from Sar 
Sebastian, and the fall of the Allende-Sala- 
zar Ministry, probably to be succeeded by 
one formed by former Premier Maura. 
After the mutiny in May the High Com- 
missioner at Melilla had asked for a divi- 
sion, but, as was pointed out in the August 
CURRENT History, the Minister of War, on 
account of the unpopularity of the Moroccan 
campaign, dared not send it. 

The news received on the 20th at Madrid 
told how General Silvestre had heard that 
the Ayguaren post was being attacked by 
the Kabyles, and had gone to attempt its 
rescue with the Alcantara Regiment, com- 
posed of Spaniards, some batteries of artil- 
lery and several units formed by native 
troops organized as a column of reinforce- 
ments. The column almost immediately 
found itself surrounded by superior forces, 
very well entrenched, and after a bloody 
combat the General gave orders to with- 
draw. The two positions of Ayguarer and 
Anuen were abandoned and a disorderly re- 
treat began. At a certain point in the re- 
treat the General and his entire staff com- 
mitted suicide. 

General Silvestre was a great friend of 
King Alfonso and one of his aides de camp. 
He had seen nearly all his service in Mo- 
recco, and before the occupation of the 
Spanish zone had served at Casablanca as 
chief on the Spanish National Police, and 
was commander of the Spanish sector. 
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The Madrid papers are filled with stories 
of heroic Spanish officers, like the cavalry 
commander Colonel Primo-Rivera, who led 
400 horsemen repeatedly against an am- 
bushed enemy until all his troopers were 
slain. A warship attempted to cover the 
retreat from Sidi-Dris, but without avail. 
Nador surrendered and its garrison was 
slain to a man. Two Spanish Generals, 
Sanjuro and Navarro, were taken prisoner 
in the Mount Arruit district, after nearly 
all their men had been slain. Some 
Madrid papers are accusing German firms 
of having supplied the Moors with rifles 
and ammunition; the German-language 
press there replies by accusing the French. 

There is no doubt that the tribesmen are 
well supplied with modern arms and 
munitions and are instructed how to use 
them, and have also been trained, to a cer- 
tain extent, in modern strategy and tactics; 
nor is there any doubt that the successive 
mutinies which broke out at post after post, 
so as to invite the neighboring detachments 
of the enemy to attack, had been prear- 
ranged. 

The whole affair indicates some master 
mind. At first it was thought that El Rai- 
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SCENE OF SPAIN’S CURIOUS DEFEAT ON THE RIF 


the direction of the Spanish High Commissioner, General Domaso Berenguer, 
some Spanish soldiers and native auxiliaries were 
Alhucemas. 
Sheshauen, El Raisuli was being besieged under the direction of General Silvestre. 
followed by an attack by the Rif tribes and the capture of 
three guns, cut off two Spanish columns sent out from Melilla, 
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suli was the man. But this Moorish bandit 
is as much an enemy of the Berbers as he is 
of Spain, as he is of the Sultan himself. 
Besides, from his mountain retreat subse- 
quently he made an offer to pacify the 
Spanish zone provided he be made the 
Caliph-Sultan of the territory. If his offer 
should be accepted it will bring him into 
armed contact with the real leader of the 
master stroke against Spain. According to 
Melilla advices, via Buenos Aires, this is 
Abd-el-Krin, a youthful picturesque Moor 
educated in Spain. La Nacion of Buenos 
Aires, quoting its Melilla correspondent, 
gives the antecedents of the alleged phe- 
nomenal military genius as follows: 

Before the “war Abd-el-Krin, then faithful 
to Spain, was employed in the Office of Na- 
tive Affairs in Melilla—a post equivalent to 
that of Supreme Judge of the Moors. When 
the war broke out, the young, energetic Moor 
became active in favor of the Germans, 
whereupon France protested, and Spain, in 
observance of neutrality, interned him. Later 
Abd-el-Krin escaped from prison, crippling 
one leg in so doing, and swore vengeance on 
the Spaniards, and especially on General 
Silvestre, whom he hated to the death. He 
appealed to religious fanaticism, and raised 
an army of 20,000 men, 
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FRANCE IN THE ROLE OF HAMLET 


The Briand Government, torn between conflicting motives, has been halting 
between two opposing policies regarding Germany—The Entente in peril for 
a time—New promise seen in the movement to favor Germany economically 
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ESPITE all the gloom and pessimism 
in France today, despite the low- 
water mark of the French Treasury, 

the insufficiency of the national revenue, 
even with increased taxation, to cover the 
outgo, and the grave fears for the future 
in case Germany does not pay, there is some 
evidence that France is getting on her feet 
again. Reconstruction work in the devas- 
tated areas is progressing, finances are far 
from hopeless. M. Paul Doumer, the Min- 
ister of Finance, in his report on the budget 
for 1922, pointed out that the financial dis- 
aster caused by the war was not as great 
as had been believed; he estimated it at 
240,000,000,000 francs—a vast sum, but con- 
siderably below the 400,000,000,000 esti- 
mated by some experts as a minimum 
figure. The total debt is 264,341,000,000 
francs; of this amount some 35,000,000,000 
franes is owed abroad, over 15,000,000,000 
francs being due to the United States. The 
hudget for the coming year can be balanced, 
M. Doumer is confident, by drastically cut- 
iing down Government waste and expense 
and by raising certain taxes. Other finan- 
cial experts, notably M. Francois Marysal, 
the former Minister of Finance, opposed 
M. Doumer’s suggestion to increase the 
revenues by further taxation, and declared 
that the whole financial and economic fu- 
iure depended on Germany’s being made to 
yay. The great expense involved in keep- 
ing up so large an army, M. Marsal argued, 
must be reduced, and this could not be done 
until Germany had disarmed. 


That Germany must both pay and disarm 
has become a French axiom, but the na- 
tional French feeling still runs strongly 
counter to French disarmament. In all pub- 
lie speeches made by President Millerand, 
by Premier Briand and by other leaders of 
the Government the note of national se- 
curity is sounded again and again. The 
French papers welter in reports of Ger- 


many’s hatred and fever for revenge, of 
Germany’s insolence and determination to 
balk France of her pound of flesh. With 
umazement and grief France has seen her 
great ally, England, back the claims of 
Germany to Upper Silesia, thus bringing 
on another of the many crises with which 
Anglo-French relations have for many 
months been starred. Vehemently President 
Millerand declared at the naval celebration 
in Havre on July 25 that alike on land and 
on sea France desired only to secure her 
future safety, and that a strong fleet, even 
as a strong army, was necessary for the 
execution of her undeviating policy. 


This maritime féte at Havre brought out 
some interesting facts, notably that France 
is becoming again a great maritime nation. 
Despite the chaotic conditions prevailing 
after the war, which necessarily reacted on 
shipping, France’s merchant fleet has al- 
seady made good beyond the losses caused 
by the war. On July 1, 1914, its tonnage 
had stood at 2,400,000; in the near future 
it will reach a total of 4,000,000 tons. The 
Temps says: 

In former days foreign shipping companies 
drove us out of our own harbors. Today the 
flag of France is hoisted by French lines 
over the docks of Hamburg. At Antwerp 
French companies rank only second in impor- 
tance. It is from Antwerp that the Moroc- 
can liners of the Transatlantic Company sail 
as well as French steamers for the Far East 
and India chartered by the Messageries Line. 


As for French harbors, through the active 
aid of the French Chamber of Commerce, 
such important ports as Marseilles, -Havre, 
Bordeaux, Rouen and Dunkerque will be 
able, declares the Temps, to compete with 
any of the great harbors of the world, 
when the 1909 and 1917 programs are 
completed. 

Although by every possible means, with 
fleet and army, by force and diplomacy, 
France is determined to guarantee herself 
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against future aggression, even at the cost 
of being called imperialistic, she is faced 
with problems which would discourage any 
but the strongest hearts. President Mil- 
lerand and Premier Briand, who have shown 
remarkable harmony since Briand took the 
Premiership, are steering a perilous course. 
France’s whole policy—the maintenance of 
her forces in the Ruhr, the continuance of 
a tariff régime there barring the region 
from the rest of Germany, the fostering of 
a strong Poland, all at the economic ex- 
pense of Germany—has run absolutely 
counter to Lloyd George’s policy, which is 
directed toward the economic strengthening 
of Germany. 

Security! That is the word which epito- 
mizes the whole French ambition. But 
combined with this, and almost in opposition 
to it, are the French financial and eco- 
nomic needs. Germany must pay, but if she 
is so weakened by the French policy as to 
be unable to pay, where will France be 
then? There are evidences that a certain 
body of opinion is arising in France which 
leans toward the English tendency. Phi- 
lippe Millet, a well-known political writer, 
in an article published in one of the Paris 
papers on July 14, took this line of argu- 
ment, and strong in knowledge of facts 
presented to him by American and British 
officials, and even by members of the 
Rhineland High Commission, declared that 
if France wanted Germany to be placed 
in a position where she could pay, the eco- 
nomic barrier of the Ruhr must be aban- 
doned. 

It is exactly this problem which the 
Franco-German commission appointed to 
carry on the negotiations for an economic 
agreement begun by M. Loucheur, French 
Minister for the devastated area, and Dr. 
Walter Rathenau early in June at Wies- 
baden, was called upon to solve. The news 
that an agreement had been reached came 
to Paris toward the middle of July, after 
the adjournment of Parliament, the Na- 
tionalist majority of which has been con- 
sistently opposed to all concessions to 
Germany. The importance of this agree- 
ment for France’s future relations with 
Germany cannot be overestimated, for in 
it France at last consents to receive pay- 
ment in kind. Any Frenchman who has 
suffered war damage will notify a duly 
constituted board regarding his needs. 
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German producers will be called on to send 
the goods needed, and in return are to re- 
ceive bonds to be liquidated in marks by 
the German Government, which will also 
probably tax the producers. In this way 
Germany will be paying reparations, but 
without a ruinous outlay of cash. 

Above all, this agreement, if accepted, 
will stop the flooding of the Rhineland with 
French goods, on the one hand, and the 
boycott of French goods by Germany on 
the other; France will promise to cease 
commercial penetration, Germany to aban- 
don her boycott. If this agreement is 
executed, it is obvious that it will do much 
to lay solid economic foundations for the 
future between the erstwhile enemies. The 
French military occupation will continue 
provisionally, but it is believed that France 
will withdraw her soldiers as soon as she 
perceives that Germany means to pay her, 
in kind, if not in cash, and gains assurance 
that Germany is not arming secretly for 
revenge. , 

The latest reef which has thrust its head 
out of the troubled international waters is 
the Silesian situation. In the month under 
review it seemed to threaten shipwreck to 
the Anglo-French Entente. Briand’s desire 
to send reinforcements to the disturbed 
Silesian area was disapproved by Lloyd 
George, but he finally consented to join in a 
note to the German Government notifying 
the latter that it must give its consent to the 
passage of reinforcements across Germany 
if at any time they should become neces- 
sary. The main conflict, however, was over 
the question of what part of the Upper 
Silesian territory should be allotted to Ger- 
many, and what part to Poland. Here again 
the English view that Germany must be 
aided, not crushed economically, came to 
the fore. Here Briand held firm, realizing 
that French sentiment was irreconcilably 
opposed to the British scheme of giving 
most of the rich mining districts to Ger- 
many. It was announced from Paris on 
Aug. 13 that the Premiers, in despair of 
coming to an agreement, had referred the 
whole question to the Council of the League 
of Nations. [See the brief article or Upper 
Silesia elsewhere in these pages.] 

The income tax, from which the Govern- 
ment hoped to find considerable resources 
to tide it over while awaiting German pay- 
ments, is proving disappointing in its re- 
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sults. In 1919 only half a million people de- 
clared their incomes, in 1920 only a slightly 
larger number. This year again only 500,- 
000 have declared their incomes. Half of 
these, furthermore, have returned figures 
so small that the revenue will be little or 
nothing. The Ministry of Finance is plan- 
ning to increase its personnel of inspectors 
and to trace down the delinquents. Mean- 
while the budget estimate has fallen short 
by 2,500,000 francs. 

Despite the drought, which in France has 
been almost continuous since last Autumn, 
the French wheat crop for the present year 
is the best that the country has had since 
the period before the war. The former 
product was about 90,000,000 quintals. This 
year’s wheat totals 80,000,000. The wine 
harvest is large and of exceptionally fine 
quality. 

The foundation stone of the new library 
at Rheims, which will take the place of the 
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library destroyed by the Germans, was laid 
on July 21. The funds were donated by the 
Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace. The President of the Foundation, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, made the presenta- 
tion speech, after a short address by Mr. 
Myron T. Herrick, the American Ambassa- 
dor. Dr. Butler declared that this ceremony 
proved again that “ the human mind cannot 
be broken by force, and that even the great- 
est machinery of destruction can no longer 
destroy what is best and most significant 
in human life.” This building, he said, was 
the first of many which would be erected 
between the Vosges and the sea to testify 
to the irrepressible power of the peoples 
devoted to liberty and progress. By this en- 
dowment, the Carnegie Foundation, he 
added, had wished “to express the convic- 
tion that France in 1914 was the victim of 
a cruel, premeditated, and unprovoked at- 
tack.” 


HOLLAND’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


[PeRIoD ENDED AUG. 15, 1921] 


ERMANY was expected to be repre- 

sented at The Hague Congress on In- 
ternational Law to be held at the Carnegie 
Peace Palace at the end of August. 
Geheimraths Niemeyer, Dove and Katz 
were expected to attend. Meanwhile the 
League of Nations is rapidly making prep- 
arations for the organization of the Court 
of International Justice, 41 nations having 
signed the statute of the court. Brazil 
has nared Elihu Root for one of the Judges 
and Chile has nominated Lord Finlay. 

The Rotterdam Chamber of Commerce 
has petitioned the States General to reject 
a bill for the increase of the tariff on im- 
ports, as they deem it a danger to national 
commerce. The Third International Free 
Trade Congress will be opened at Amster- 
dam on Sept. 18. 

Holland would like to take part in the 
Disarmament Conference. With a popu- 
lation of 59,000,000 subjects in the Dutch 
Indies, she feels that she has a voice in 


Pacific questions, especially as the colonies 
are open to international trade without 
preference tariffs of any kind. A scheme 
of naval defense proposes forty submarines 
and fifty destroyers and larger vessels for 
the East Indian fleet. Should the powers, 
especially Japan, agree to disarm, Holland 
would be spared this burden. Holland is 
now the sixth sea power, with a tonnage of 
more than 2,000,000, or 736,000 tons more 
than she possessed in 1914. 

The Dutch Cabinet crisis was settled on 
July 27, Premier Ruys de Beerenbrouck 
having reconstructed the Ministry with 
Burgomaster de Geer of Arnheim holding 
the portfolio of Finance and M. Van Dyk, 
former Chief of the Topographic Institute, 
at the head of the War and Navy Depart- 
ment. The American Minister, William 
Phillips, returned to The Hague on July 26, 
but made no further attempt to get a foot- 
ing for the Standard Oil Company in the 
Djambi East Indian fields. 





ITALY’S INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


Growth in prestige and power of the new Italian Cabinet, headed by Signor 
Bonomi—Last echoes of the Fiume controversy in the problem of Porto Baros—- 
The Fascisti stirred anew by rise of a hostile league 


HE Italian Chamber adjourned on Aug. 
6, after which the President of the 
Council, Signor Bonomi, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Marchese della Torretta, 
immediately departed for Paris to attend 
the sittings of the Supreme Council, where, 
as has been reported by the semi-official 
journals of Rome and confirmed by those of 
Paris, the Marchese exercised a. strong in- 
fluence in preventing an imminent breach 
between the British and French Premiers on 
the Silesian and Turko-Grecian problems. 
The Chamber, under the auspices of the 
Bonomi Ministry, had been in session at 
Montecitorio since July 18. In spite of the 
dismal predictions made by both Nationalist 
and Socialist extremists, it continued to 
gain in prestige and in both legislative and 
popular strength. The exposition of the 
Government program showed three main 
features: (1) The Adriatic question, pro- 
vision being made for an honorable observ- 
ance of all treaties; (2) economic problems, 
beginning with reforms in many depart- 
ments of public service, and including a 
more equitable relationship between capital 
and labor, not only in industry, but in agri- 
culture as well, and (3) the problem of 
public order, including the disarmament of 
all citizens not legally authorized to bear 
arms. 


The session had not proceeded far before 
it became evident that Signor Bonomi would 
turn to the Right for the execution of his 
foreign policy and to the Left for the exe- 
cution of his home policy. He was credited 
with the intention of satisfying the Con- 
servatives and Nationalists in foreign pol- 
icy and keeping the Socialists quiet by 
stern repression of the Fascisti agitation. 
Although the session was far from calm— 
cries of the Socialists for the repression of 
the Fascisti were met by cries from the 
latter for the observance of the laws, so 
that their work would be unnecessary, and 
on one cccasion thirty-five Socialists almost 
caused bloodshed by voting against honor- 


ing Itaiy’s “ unknown dead soldier ’”—never- 
theless, on July 23, the Government received 
the largest vote of confidence given to any 
Government since the famous vote of April 
28, 1919, which enthusiastically sent Or- 
lando and Sonnino back to the Peace Con- 
ference, from which they had withdrawn 
on the publication of President Wilson’s 
memorandum advising the Italian people in 
regard in the Pact of London and Fiume. 


This last unfortunate question has again 
come up, this time in regard to the nation- 
ality of Porto Baros, the most eastern 
harbor of Fiume. According to the Treaty 
of Rapallo, this part of the boundary was 
left to be determined by subsequent Italo- 
Jugoslav negotiations. Because the preced- 
ing Foreign Minister decided that the har- 
bor, lying across the river, which geograph- 
ically divides the new State of Fiume from 
Jugoslavia, should go to the latter country, 
the Ministry of which he was a member was 
rebuked and resigned. The Italian delegates 
at Belgrade, now working under the direc- 
tion of his successor, the’ Marchese della 
Torretta,are understood to be trying to have 
the Jugoslavs accept political rights at Porto 
Baros and to have its commercial adminis- 
tration go to Fiume. To foster this solution 
Signor Zanella, the leader of the autono- 
mists of Fiume, went to Belgrade on Aug. 8 

According to the Treaty of Rapallo, if the 
delegates do not reach a decision in regard 
to the Fiume-Jugoslav boundary, the ques- 
tion will go for arbitration to the President 
of the Swiss Republic, whose decision will be 
final. But what makes the question so dif- 
ficult is the fact that the late Giolitti Gov- 
ernment, in attempting to oust Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, declared, either specifically or 
by suggestion, that Porto Baros was in no 
way involved. This was a point strongly in- 
sisted on in the Senate on July 20 by Gen- 
eral Caviglia, who bore the mandate of the 
Giolitti Government to negotiate with the 
poet-leader, and had reassured him to that 
effect. But d’Annunzio continued to reply 
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that, although the text of the treaty implied 
that the boundary would be fixed to the 
east of Porto Baros, a note verbale assured 
the Jugoslavs that it was to be fixed in the 
west. 

Signor de Nicola, President of the Cham- 
ber, had by Aug. 1 succeeded in bringing 
about a truce between the Socialist and 
Fascismo Deputies, and the Ministry of the 
Interior had put into effect certain effective 
measures outside Montecitorio, when sud- 
denly a new organization made its appear- 
ance called the Arditi del Popolo, whose pro- 
gram is the defeat of Fascismo violence, 
just as the Fascismo program is the defeat 
of Socialist violence. This new anti- 
Fascisti Fascismo, which grew into being 
among violent anarchist and communist 
elements, sought to gain moral support from 
the public after the killing by the Fascisti of 


one of the sons of the Hon. Lucy Beckett, 
daughter of the second Baron Grimthorpe, 
and the wounding of two others. The 
mother and sons were fired upon by mistake 
while proceeding in an automobile to Vi- 
terbo, contrary to all warning, on July 13. 
Both the Government and Fascismo organi- 
zations showed their horror of the deed and 
made every possible reparation, the offend- 
ers, to the number of five, giving themselves 
up to the police. 

It seemed that the effect of the tragedy 
would be to modify overt acts on the part of 
the Fascisti, when the rise of the Arditi del 
Popolo, with its avowed purpose of putting 
into active effect the Third International, 
caused the Fascisti to realize that, in spite 
of accidents, mistakes and the killing of 
tourists, there was still work for them to do, 
unless the Government itself should take the 
Arditi del Popolo in hand. 


PORTUGAL’S NEW CHAMBER 


[Pertiop ENpep AuG. 15, 1921] 


LTHOUGH the Republic of Portugal has 
only about the area of the State of 

Connecticut and a population equal to that 
of New York City, it was the middle of the 
month before the exact figures of the great 
national election of July 10 were known in 
Lisbon, so the celebration over the results 
and the welcome to Rear Admiral Charles 
F. Hughes, United States Navy, and his 
squadron became mingled. 

The election constituted the new Cham- 
ber as follows: 

GGOVEPREGERE: POPE ook ccs esis aca e asic wwe 65 

ROCRNR NSS 555 654.645 CSAs oo abe Bae wee EE 

Monarchists 

Catholics 

Other groups 5 

Among prominent men not returned are 
Senhores Bernardino Machado, Domingues 
dos Santos and Paiva Gomes, respectively 


Premier, Minister of Labor and Minister of 
the Colonies in the last Cabinet. 


Senhor Barros Queiros, the present Pre- 
mier, formed a Liberal Government after the 
revolutionary movement at the end of May. 
Parliament was dissolved, however, before 
the new Ministry had presented itself, on 
the ground that for two years it had failed 
to pass a budget or any important laws. 

The new Chamber convened July 25. The 
Premier welcomed the presence of mon- 
archists in Parliament, observing that a 
strong republic should also be _ tolerant; 
his program includes economy in adminis- 
tration, reorganization of public service, 
taxation reform, introduction of a general 
income tax, the conversion of the total in- 
ternal debt, and the issue of a loan for the 
consolidation of the floating debt. 





POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


Reactions against machinations of Russian Communists are manifest in 
Norwegian and Swedish Parliamentary campaigns—Denmark’s King makes a 
life-saving record on his visit to Greenland and other outlying dominions 


[PrrRioD ENDED AUG. 15, 1921] 


E unearthing of the Bolshevist plot to 
laa possession of Finland and the 

northernmost parts of the Scandinavian 
countries in order to turn these regions into 
a Soviet republic has had a powerful effect 
on the political situation in both Sweden 
and Norway. The excellent work of the 
Swedish and Norwegian police systems in 
balking this movement has put a quietus on 
the frantic cries of revolution in the ranks 
of labor and caused a reaction against the 
leaders who have attempted for the last few 
months to turn the labor parties to Bol- 
shevism. This victory over the machinations 
‘of Moscow has an important bearing on the 
Parliamentary elections to be held this 
Autumn, and for which both countries are 
preparing. 

The formation of a Soviet republic, to 
include Far Korelen, the -Murman coast, 
Northern Finland, Northern Norway and 
Northern Sweden clear down to the Umea 
regions, was the plan disclosed by the cap- 
tured documents. The promoter of the con- 
spiracy was believed to be the exiled Hun- 
garian communist Bela Kun, who was ar- 
rested at Lemberg on his arrival there from 
the Moscow communist congress by the 
Polish authorities. All Northern Europe was 
stirred by the unveiling of this plot and the 
arrest of its leaders, including the well- 
known Finnish communists Niemi, Jacobs- 
son-Heikkinen and Paulin. The scheme was 
recently traced by the Swedish authorities 
to the Finnish (Finlander) Bolshevist 
_ leader, Gyllings. 

The direct implication of Lenin and 
Trotzky in the plot has not yet been demon- 
strated. The relations between Soviet Russia 
and the Scandinavian countries—especially 
Finland—are not very cordial. Tchitcherin 
recently sent a note to both the Swedish and 
Finnish Governments protesting against 


their conference called for the neutraliza- 
tion of the Aland archipelago without noti- 
fying Russia, and insisting on being in- 
vited. Tchitcherin said that so long as the 
Alands remain simply a Finnish province 
the Soviet has no occasion to intervene, but 
that if the international position of the is- 
lands is changed in any way Russia must be 
heard. 

NORWAY—As in most other countries 
there has been considerable unrest in Nor- 
way since the end of the war. All efforts, 
however, of a small minority of communist 
elements in the Norwegian Labor Party to 
develop a revolutionary spirit have utterly 
failed. Large numbers of the working classes 
left the old party and formed a new organi- 
zation—the Social Democratic Party— open- 
ly opposed to the Soviet views and methods, 
and urging adherence to the old and lawful 
parliamentary methods in attempts to solve 
the social problem. The new party, undoubt- 
edly in the majority, is steadily growing; it 
gained new strength through the detection 
of the Bolshevist plot. All precautions are 
being taken to prevent recurrence of similar 
political machinations, and the responsible 
political leaders of the country have no 
longer any fear that Bolshevism can make 
any serious headway among the inhabitants. 
This impression is confirmed by the decisive 
victory of the community in suppressing the 
great strike. 

Parliamentary elections are held in Nor- 
way every third year and the next will come 
in October of this year. There are three 
main political parties—the Rights (H@ire), 
the Lefts (Venstre) and the Social-Demo- 
erats (Socialisterne). The Rights consti- 
tute the conservative element in Norway’s 
political life, working for the preservation 
of the present social order and the mainte- 
nance of private initiative in all branches of 
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business, though lending a willing ear to all 
timely reforms that do not endanger the 
#inances of the Government. Its adherents 
may be characterized as moderate progres- 
sives, and are found chiefly in the cities, 
among all classes of urban inhabitants. 

The Lefts constitute the liberal—in some 
1espects even a radical—element in the na- 
tion’s political life. They are mainly an 
agricultural party, supported by the rural 
districts and working for the advancement 
of agricultural demands and interests. The 
chief distinction between the Lefts and the 
Rights is found in the position of each re- 
garding the scope of necessary social re- 
forms, the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment, the language question and the prob- 
lem of prohibition. In the two matters 
named first the Lefts are inclined to go 
iurther than the Rights. In the language 
question the Lefts are friendly to the move- 
ment for introducing as the single, lawful, 
written language the “New Norse” (Lands- 
maal), more or less artificially formed by 
ithe amalgamation of various rural dialects; 
whereas the Rights are guarding the inter- 
ests of the present book-language (named 
Riksmaal by Bjérnsterne Bjérnson), the 
origin of which is found in districts where 
the influence of the Danish tongue has been 
more marked. The Lefts are in favor of 
the present system of absolute prohibition, 
whereas the Rights have outlined a policy 
for public control, as in Sweden, the State 
Treasury to reap the benefits of the sale. 

The Socialist party, as mentioned above, 
is divided into two groups. The Commun- 
ist group adheres to the Third International 
und the noted Moscow theses; the Social- 
ltemocratic group (frequently referred to as 
the “ Right-Socialists ”) aims at establish- 
ing a new order of society, but through par- 
lhamentary methods. 

Gesides these main political parties there 
are minor groups, such as the Liberal Lefts, 
collaborating with the Rights during later 
years; the Labor-Democrats, ranking in 
their four views somewhere between the So- 
cial-Democrats and the Lefts; and, finally, 
the Association of Agriculturists. Only re- 
cently has the latter been turned into a po- 
litical organization. Its leading purpose is 
advancement of the farmer’s interests, and 
its political ideas are generally believed to 
be not far from those of the Rights. 

No single party obtained an absolute ma- 
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jority at the elections in 1918. The 126 
seats of the Storthing (Parliament) were 
civided as follows: 


I ocr St nade ta Ga eae eteeae 18 
Sam EDS 165 5 wos, a o> s acoracetter ee} sre ese Ses lvalh 10 
Labor-Democrats 3 
Association of Agriculturists............... 3 
Independent 


‘The new electoral method to be used this 
Fall will increase the number of seats in the 
Storthing from 126 to 150. The Socialist 
seats, however, will be reduced by the split 
creating the Social-Democratic Party. 


When the Storthing elected in 1918 con- 
vened, a Government of the Lefts had been 
in power six years. As the Lefts still con- 
stituted the largest parliamentary group, 
the old Cabinet lasted until its overthrow in 
the Summer of 1920, when the other groups 
in the Storthing combined against it in the 
cebate on an interior political question. Mr. 
Gunnar Knudsen, the “ strong old man” of 
the Lefts, had to retire at the head of his 
Cabinet. The new Cabinet was formed of 
Rights and Liberal Lefts under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Otto B. Halvorsen. 

Exactly one year later, this Cabinet has 
been overthrown by an alliance on a ques- 
tion of no _ political significance. Ap- 
parently, however, the Socialists gladly lent 
a helping hand to defeat the Halvorsen 
Cabinet because of the manner in which 
the Government handled the recent strike 
situation; also the Lefts seem to have grown 
more and more impatient with the rule of 
the conservative elements. Mr. Blehr of the 
Lefts, for many years prominent in parlia- 
mentary life, formed in a few days the 
present Cabinet, which consists exclusively 
of Lefts and has as its Foreign Minister the 
prominent specialist on international law, 
Dr. Arnold Raestad. 


The present political issues are economic 
questions, especially those concerning com- 


mercial treaties with France and other 
wine-producing countries. The French 
treaty, which provides for unlimited im- 
portation of French wines and brandies up 
to 14 per cent. alcohol, is being eagerly dis- 
cussed, particularly in the prohibition press, 
and the debate on it in the Storthing is 
awaited impatiently. The Lefts, as a prohi- 
bition party, will find it difficult to sanc- 
tion heavy imports of liquor. Meanwhile, 





POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN SCANDINAVIA 


new commercial treaties are being nego- 
tiated with Spain and Portugal, and the 
Government will have to use the utmost 
tact and sagacity in handling all these ques- 
tions. 

The most important social event of the 
month was the celebration of the silver 
wedding anniversary of King Haakon VII. 
and Queen Maud on July 22. The press 
was unanimous in its greetings to the King 
and Queen, who are very popular. In the 
morning, deputations from the Cabinet and 
Storthing presented gifts. Later, Prime 
Minister Blehr and his wife, the President 
of the Storthing, Gunnar Knudsen, and the 
President of the Shipping Society presented 
a gift from the nation of 500,000 kroner, 
with the request that the King and Queen 
themselves determine to what use the 
money should be put. Other gifts were 
made by the municipality of Christiania, by 
the British subjects in Norway, and by the 
Norwegian colony in London. King George 
and Queen Mary of Britain and Queen 
Alexandra also sent handsome gifts. Mem- 


bers of the royal household presented a 
painting of Crown Prince Olaf, the only 


child of the Norwegian sovereigns. Prince 
Olaf is admired as a viking type, in his 
fondness for athletics and outdoor sports. 
When he became of age on his eighteenth 
birthday, July 2, the King introduced him 
to the Cabinet Council, to participate in its 
proceedings, though without a vote. 

Captain Roald Amundsen, in Seattle, re- 
ceived notification from Christiania, on July 
19, that the Storthing had voted him an 
additional 500,000 kroner to continue his 
quest for the North Pole, which was de- 
layed last year when his power-schooner, 
the Maud, lost a propeller in the ice at 
Cape Serdze, Siberia. 


DENMARK—tThe event of the Danish 
month was the visit of King Christian X. 
and Queen Alexandrine to their outlying 
dominions, the Faroe Islands, Iceland and 
Greenland, the Danish press teeming with 
descriptions of the distinctive festivities for 
the royal visitors which took place in each 
region. The women of Iceland presented 
to Queen Alexandrine, the first queen to 
visit their remote island, a handsome Ice- 
landic national costume. After an _ un- 
eventful journey from Reykjavik, Iceland, 
across Denmark Strait, the sunlight showed 


the rocky west coast of Greenland against 
fantastically colored clouds, to the first 
royal eyes that ever beheld that country. 
Off Godthaab the vessel overtook a lone 
Eskimo in his kayak. As this was the first 
of his Greenland subjects he met, the King 
had the kayakman hoisted on board, and 
presented him with a rifle. The royal 


(Bain News Service) 
PRINCE OLAF OF NORWAY 


The Norwegian heir apparent has become very 
popular on account of his athletic prowess 


vessel—called the Island—reached God- 
thaab the night of July 9. In the firth, 
hemmed in with snow-clad mountains, a 
great fleet of kayaks and larger boats 
rowed out to greet the King; the natives in 
these boats included many women in the 
vari-colored costume _ characteristic of 
Greenland, with short trousers and hig’: 
skin boots. 

The next day the King and Queen were 
received on shore by Bishop Ostenfeld, who 
had come from Copenhagen for the occa- 
sion, a number of local clergymen and offi- 
cials, and crowds of Eskimos. Mr. Rasmus- 
sen, the Arctic explorer, also was present. 
After church service in the morning, the 
people made festival, the Greenland hunts- 
man, Iver Mathaeussen, interpreting the 
words of their Majesties to the gathering. 
The King was presented with a kayak and 
the Queen with a splendid eiderskin blanket. 
The gifts bestowed by the King were very 
practical, including many rifles. Later the 
party left for Northern Greenland, where 
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the sovereigns visited Mr. Porsild’s farthest 
north station for scientific research. On 
the return voyage the expedition rescued 
the crew and passengers of a wrecked 
steamer, the Bele, which had on board two 
Danish Bishops—Ostenfeld and Ludwigs— 
and a number of scientific men. Part of 
the cargo was recoverable, but some of the 
equipment for Knud Rasmussen’s new Arc- 
tic expedition was lost. Shortly after leav- 
ing the Bele, the King’s ship sighted Ras- 
mussen’s vessel, S6kongen, and took the ex- 
plorer and his wife aboard. 

SWEDEN—At the September elections of 
members of the ‘Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag, Swedish women will’ vote under 
the new electoral law, which then becomes 
eperative. The extension of the franchise 
to women over 25 vears old, and to all per- 
sons irrespective of former tax payment 
restrictions, is expected to increase the num- 
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ber of voters by 165 percent. * * * The 
recent success of the Community Aid or- 
ganization in Norway and Denmark in pro- 
tecting the public in labor disputes has in- 
cuced the formation of a like organization 
in Sweden, which has received considerable 
support from all classes. 

Sweden’s quarantine restrictions on trade 
with the Soviet, necessitated by the insan- 
itary conditions in Petrograd, have caused 
the Soviet, in a huff, to order its commer- 
cial delegates in Stockholm to refuse the 
transport of goods on any Swedish ship to 
or from Russia. Swedish shipping circles 
are not taking the action seriously. More 
important is the fact that German competi- 
tion is causing a trade and industrial slump, 
which is felt by both skilled and unskilled 
workers all over Sweden. The difference 
in standards of living and wage costs be- 
tween the two countries is severely felt in 
Swedish plants. 


FAILURE OF THE BALTIC LEAGUE 


Helsingfors Conference ends without results, after an open threat by Moscow 
—Repatriation of Lettish Red Guard soldiers from Russia 


HE relations of the smal} Baltic States 

bordering on the vast and demoralized 

territory of Soviet Russia are very 
much like those of cat and mouse. Con- 
scious of their peril of being swallowed 
up, these States have long been trying to 
effect a union,. not merely economic. but 
political. Month after month the negotia- 
tions have dragged on and always, for some 
mysterious reason, have ended fruitlessly. 
Fear of incurring. the resentment, of 
Bolshevist.Russia has undoubtedly been one 
of the main: causes for these failures, of 
which the Helsingfors Conference, which 
ended without result on July 28, is the most 
recent ‘example. . Preliminary economic dis- 
cussions were held at Riga in.the, middle of 
July, which resulted in the signing of a 
full alliance between Esthonia and Latvia 
and a close economic accord between Latvia 
and Lithuania. This, however, was but 
part of an ambitious scheme for the forma- 
tion of a Baltic League, closely compacted, 
aimed to constitute a solid defensive and 
offensive. blow—an aspiration which the 


Baltic States have cherished for two years. 

The Helsingfors Conference opened on 
July 25, already under the serious handicap 
of Soviet displeasure. The Moscow Gov- 
ernment went so far as to send duplicate 
notes to Reval and Riga, announcing that 
it would regard the projected alliance as 
a casus belli. The situation was discussed 
in detail by the assembled delegates, con- 
sisting of M. Holsti, the Finnish Foreign 
Minister, M. Meierowicz, now the Lettish 
Premier, M. Piip, Foreign Minister of 
Esthonia, and M. Dombski, Vice Minister 
for Foreign Affairs for Poland. The de- 
liberations were kept secret. On July 28 
the conference adjourned without forming 
the projected alliance or arranging for a 
military convention. An official announce- 


ment was issued, stating that another con- 
ference would be held later in Warsaw. 
Behind this new failure towered the omi- 
nous shadow 
1005.] 
FINLAND—Finland has been the spon- 
sor and one of the main movers of Baltic 


of Russia. [See also page 





























union. Her own relations with Soviet 
Russia have been by no means settled 
by the Finnish-Russian peace _ treaty, 
and she maintains close guard over her 
frontier. All people who cross the Fin- 
nish border from Russia are closely ex- 
amined and subjected to quarantine at Teri- 
joki, the former brilliant watering place, 
to which so many of St. Peterburg’s in- 
habitants took flight during the heat of 
Summer. Peter the Great’s former capi- 
tal is distant only an hour and a half. Up 
to the rickety little bridge across the Sys- 
terback puff the dilapidated Russian trains 
which bring refugees from Russia. With 
contemptuous smiles, the Finnish engineers 
pull them across. 

Down through the straggling wooden vil- 
lage the refugees are then taken to the 
quarantine station among the fir trees, 
where they are examined, fumigated, and 
finally housed in the neighboring villas, 
which form a sort of hospital colony. This 
quarantine station, established in 1918, and 
originally planned to hold 400 people, has 
now been expanded to take care of 800. 
All who come out of Russia, many of them 
in a filthy condition, have to spend fourteen 
days there, the only exception being in the 
case of official delegates, who are carefully 
chcsen by the Moscow Government, and 
who invariably receive a clean bill of health. 
A new station has now been established at 
Kellomaki, a few miles to the east, to re- 
ceive the Finnish citizens who are being re- 
turned by Russia under the terms of the 
Finnish-Russian treaty. 

LATVIA—Like the Finns, the Letts are 
receiving back across the Russian border 
the hordes of Lettish war prisoners re- 
turned according to the Lett-Russian 
treaty. Day after day these repatriated 
Letts, hungry, ragged and miserable, have 
been pouring over the frontier. Many are 
undesirable, many not Letts at all, but 
Jews; some are Russians who had opted 
for Lettish nationality. The only Letts sent 
back who received a hearty welcome were 
those who formerly served as guards in the 
Red Army. 





The repatriation of these former Bolshe- 
vist soldiers has a truly dramatic quality. 
Latvia has long suffered under the charge 
that the bloody work of the Bolshevist lead- 
ers was distributed between Chinese and 
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Lettish mercenaries. After the fall of the 
Lettish capital, Riga, many of these Lettish 
soldiers, driven by hunger and despair, had 
joined the Red Army. Some 20,000 of them 
fell on different fronts. After the Bol- 
sheviki evacuated Riga, nearly 4,000 Letts 
made terms with the legitimate Govern- 
ment, and remained in their home land. 
About 2,500 remained in Trotzky’s service. 
After these Red Lettish soldiers began to 
witness the repatriation of their com- 
patriots from Russia, they also desired to 
return, but their appeals to the Moscow 
Government met with a cold response, as 
the Bolshevist leaders were by no means 
anxious to lose these sturdy fighters from 
their army. Furthermore, the Lettish Gov- 
ernment itself, knowing that these Letts had 
been Communists, was by no means anxious 
to have them back. 


Moved finally by their earnest pleas and 
by their insistent declarations that they had 
abjured Bolshevism, the Riga Government 
decided to grant their petition. After a 
long period of anxious waiting they finally 
received their passports and were trans- 
ported to Moscow; there they demanded and 
received clothing decent enough to go home 
in. These former Red Guards had so turned 
against the Bolsheviki that when propa- 
ganda agents went to the station from 
which they were departing and tried to 
preach to them the. pure communist doc- 
trine, the Letts hissed them and gave them 
rough treatment. It was with demonstra- 
tions of the greatest joy that these exiles 
got back on Lettish soil. 

The policy of the new Lettish Cabinet, 
headed by M. Meierowics, has been to work 
for friendly relations with the Entente, with 
Germany and Russia, and with all neigh- 
boring States. A concordat with the Vati- 
can was arranged in July. M. Meierowics 
admitted that this policy was difficult of 
realization in the case of Russia, but de- 
clared that his Government was doing all 
it could to improve at least the economic 
relations between the two countries. The 
army was being reduced as far as consist- 
ent with the national security, the budget 
was being cut, and the finances, according 
to M. Kalnin, Finance Minister under the 
new Government, were improving progress- 
ively with industrial conditions. [For the 
Vilna controversy see Poland.] 














POLAND’S TROUBLES WITH RUSSIA 


War reopened on the Lithuanian and White Russian border—Protest of the 
Ukraine National Committee against Petlura’s activities on Polish soil— 


Moscow’s drastic demands 


[PrERIoD ENDED 


HE new Republic of Poland, according 
to official surveys of the economic 
situation made by M. Witos, the Polish 

Premier, is making a remarkable record in 
its efforts to overcome the many handicaps 
caused by the war, the German occupation, 
and the Russian Bolshevist invasion. The 
Government is doing everything in its power 
to help the farmer and producer, and to de- 
velop Polish resources. Trade is increasing 
in ratio with the increase of Poland’s com- 
mercial and political contacts with the 
Western world. The depreciation of the 
Polish mark still remains a cause for anx- 
iety to the Polish Government, but the Diet 
and the Minister of Finance are giving con- 
stant attention to this problem. The ex- 
change value of Polish currency, it is ex- 
pected, will automatically become regulated 
with the steady growth of favorable trade 
conditions. 

The dispute with Lithuania over the 
Vilna area has become more and more em- 
bittered since the failure of the joint con- 
ference at Brussels under the auspices of 
the League of Nations several months ago. 
When it became apparent that the two 
parties could not agree, M. Hymans, as 
representative of the League Council, pro- 
posed a compromise whereby the Vilna dis- 
trict should become a canton in a Lithua- 
nian Federation on the Swiss pattern, this 
federation, however, to be closely associated 
with the Polish Republic by the formation 
of a joint council and the conclusion of a 
defensive military alliance. This scheme 
met with scant enthusiasm from both par- 
ties, the Lithuanians especially showing op- 
position. The League Council, however, 
still trying to bring about a _ settlement, 
sent the Warsaw Government a request to 
regulate the position of the irregular forces 
of General Zeligowski, the Polish General 
who had cut loose from the Polish Army, 
and, following the example of d’Annunzio 
in Fiume, had occupied the Vilna territory 
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by foree. Meanwhile, the Council sent an 
invitation to both Governments to meet 
again in conference at Brussels on July 25. 
The invitation was accepted by Poland; the 
Kovno Government, however, declined in 
diplomatic language to attend, thus pro- 
tracting still further the effort to bring 
about peace between the Vilna Poles and the 
Kovno Lithuanians and White Russians. 
The tense situation thus left outstanding 
became worse with the resignation of the 
Polish Deputies from the Kovno Diet as the 
result of their receiving rough treatment at 
the hands of their fellow-Deputies for hav- 
ing appealed to the League of Nations to 
secure better treatment for the Polish 
minority in Lithuania. The Lithuanians, on 
their part, lived in constant apprehension 
of a new raid by Zeligowski or some other 
anti-Lithuanian General. These smoldering 
resentments led to a new conflict in July, 
when Lithuanian and White Russian ele- 
ments, encouraged, it was said, by the fail- 
ure of Korfanty’s Polish insurrection in the 
plebiscite area of Upper Silesia, reopened 
hostilities in the Vilna sector. The Ruthenian 
mission in Berlin declared that the entire 
peasant population, incensed by the arbi- 
trary acts of Zeligowski, was in revolt. 
Poland also found herself involved in 
diplomatic troubles with her southeastern 
neighbor, the Ukraine, over the presence of 
the former Ukrainian anti-Bolshevist Gen- 
eral, Petlura, with whom Poland had allied 
herself in the ill-starred campaign against 
the Soviets in 1920, which almost lost Poland 
her capital to the invading Muscovite armies. 
M. Marcotun, President of the National 
Ukrainian Committee, which assumes to rep- 
resent the real Government of the Ukraine, 
despite the claims of the Soviet régime es- 
tablished there, on July 14 sent to the Polish 
Government and the Entente powers a bitter 
protest against the alleged preparations of 
Petlura on Polish soil to invade the Ukraine 
anew in the coming Fall. The Ukrainian 
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protest specified exactly the locations where 
Petlura’s divisions were billeted, and assert- 
ed that the Polish Government was support- 
ing them with subsidies and tolerating their 
impressing of Ukrainian elements now 
domiciled in these Polish areas into their 
military organization. 

Not only the Ukrainians, but the Soviet 
leaders, it appeared, were incensed at Po- 
land’s toleration of Petlura. The Soviet 
grievances, however, were by no means con- 
fined to this. The Moscow leaders in July 
addressed to the Warsaw Government a 
note on the whole subject of anti-Bolshevist 
organizations in Poland, which was said to 
be one of the most emphatic diplomatic ex- 
pressions ever sent by one Government to 
another in time of peace. One Warsaw 
newspaper compared it with the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia, which started the 
World War. In this note the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, through M. Tchitcherin, the Bol- 
shevist Foreign Minister, accused Poland 
of encouraging not only Petlura, but also 
Boris Savinkov—an anti-Bolshevist plotter 
who has been for some time established in 
Warsaw—and others to foment insurrec- 


tions in Russia. Various other charges 
were made tending to show that Poland had 
violated the letter and the spirit of the Riga 
Peace Treaty. Tchitcherin demanded the 
expulsion of all anti-Bolshevist organiza- 
tions still on Polish soil on the demand of 
a mixed commission, whose business it 
would be to identify all offenders—Poles or 
otherwise. In the case of Polish officials 
punishment was demanded. 

Poland answered all these charges by a 
detailed attempt at refutation, and with 
counter-charges against Russia. She de- 
clared that the Bolshevist leaders were 
training Polish Communist agitators in 
Russia, and were encouraging Ruthenian 
and White Russian attacks upon the Polish 
border. The Polish Foreign Minister, M. 
Skirmunt, based his charges on official 
documents, and concluded by declaring that 
so far as anti-Bolshevist organizations in 
Polish territory were concerned, Poland in- 
sisted on her right to grant refuge to as 
many persons of Russian origin as she: saw 
fit. At latest accounts the two Govern- 
ments were seeking to effect an under- 
standing. 


THE GREEK TRIUMPH IN TURKEY 


How Constantine's armies, despite all allied warnings, recovered from their 
former defeats and broke the power of the forces of Kemal-—Constantinople 
the prize at stake—Allies now declare neutrality 


[PERIOD ENDED 


ONTRARY to the solemn admonitions 
of the Chancelleries of England, 
France and Italy, delivered to Greece 

at the London Near East Conference in 
March; contrary to the subsequent warn- 
ings of the French military experts and the 
apparent materialization of these warnings 
in April, Greece has since then, on the bat- 
tlefield between July 11 and Aug. 1, con- 
vincingly shown that she is able to take 
care of herself and has made definite prog- 
ress toward executing the Treaty of Sevres 
and making Asia Minor safe for its non- 
Moslem population and for the civilization 
of the West. 

Even had the armies of the enigmatical 
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Constantine been defeated, the attitude of 
the Entente Chancelleries would not have 
been particularly praiseworthy; but with a 
victorious Greece they can with difficulty 
preserve their face before an _ intelligent 
world. Their last effort to do so had much 
the appearance of making a virtue of ne- 
cessity. At Paris, on Aug. 10, the Supreme 
Council made a scrap of paper of the 
Sévres Treaty, declared that Greece and 
the Turkish Nationalists were engaged in a 
private war, and proclaimed the neutrality 
of England, France, Italy, and even of 
Japan. The British Prime Minister took 
occasion to observe that this neutrality 
would be of about as much use to the An- 
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gora Government as that of the United 
States had been to the Berlin Government 
before this country entered the war. The 
two resolutions adopted by the Supreme 
Council, which were intended to establish 
the disinterested status of the Allies, read 
as follows: 

1. The allied Governments decide to main- 
tain an attitude of strict neutrality in the 
Greco-Turkish war. They are agreed not to 
intervene in the conflict with assistance of 
any kind, either by supplying troops, or arms, 
or credit. But this decision does not affect 
the liberty of private trade under existing in- 
ternational law. 

2. While reserving the possibility of offer- 
ing their mediation, the allied Governments 
consider the hour has not arrived when an 
operation of this kind can yield any results. 


The steps which led toward this ex- 
traordinary proclamation are perfectly ob- 
vious. Being unable, on account of the re- 
volt of the Turkish Nationalists, to execute 
the Sévres Treaty themselves, and unwilling 
that the Greece of Constantine should do so, 
the Allies at the London Conference offered 
a modification of the treaty which Greece 
declined to accept; after the military check 
to Greece in April, they offered mediation 
on her behalf; again Greece declined, and 
again she sought a decision by force of 
arms, this time to be crowned witth success. 
Faced with this triumph the Allies felt con- 
strained to declare neutrality. 


With curious feelings they must now con- 
template the text of the Greek note politely 
declining their mediation on June 25. A 
salient passage of this note, as drafted by 
M. Baltazzi, the Greek Foreign Minister, is 
given herewith: 

By defending the traditional aspirations of 
Hellenism, dating back many centuries, and 
the rights recognized as her own by the 
Treaty of Sévres, in compensation of her 
sacrifices during the great war, Greece has 
the conviction that she is defending at the 
same time the rights of the civilized world 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and_ the 
Straits, and, fully alive to the importance of 
her two-fold mission, she has, by an ex- 
treme effort of all her moral and physical 
resources, reached the point of -being able to 
impose the decisions taken in common ac- 
cord with the Allies which originally in- 
duced her to proceed to the military occupa- 
tion of Asia Minor, and which, as regards 
the sacrifices imposed on Greece, are a direct 
emanation of the solidarity created by the 
alliance of which the treaty was a solemn 


expression. 
This conception of her duty led Greece to 
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make all the sacrifices demanded of her until 
the conclusion of peace, and to consent to 
undertake with her own resources after peace 
was concluded a fresh war against the Turks, 
who are endeavoring, by a process dia- 
metrically opposed to good faith and to in- 
ternational obligations, to evade the appli- 
cation of the treaty. 


By devoting herself whole-heartedly and 
with ardent faith to the necessary prepara- 
tions for action which the military require- 
ments dictated, Greece is faced with a situa- 
tion in which military considerations alone 
must guide her conduct and her decisions. 
For these imperative reasons, and notwith- 
standing its ardent desire to conform to the 
counsels of its Allies, the Royal Greek Gov- 
ernment is unable to accede to the proposals. 


Starting from a line which was approxi- 
mately that from which General Papoulas 
started last March, General Polymenakos 
began his offensive. Unlike the strategy 
of his predecessor, his was a thoroughly 
synchronized movement. Simultaneously 
three movements were made: the first 
along the line Pazerkeuy-Ismid; the second 
in the direction of Yenishehr, thirty odd 
miles east of Brusa; the third in the direc- 
tion of Ainegeul, twenty-four miles south- 
east of Brusa. When these movements 
had sufficiently developed, a concentrated 
attack was made on Kutahia, which broke 
the enemy’s centre along the Bagdad rail- 
way line, Eskishehr-Afium Karahissar, and 
opened the way to these objectives. 


Between July 11 and Aug. 1 the Greeks 
had recaptured all the old objectives taken 
in March and relinquished in April, and 
had gone beyond them. In the North they 
were threatening the Ismid Peninsula; in 
the centre they had proceeded fifty miles 
east from Eskishehr, over the railway in 
the direction of Angora, with the Kemalists 
attempting to block the way at Sivrihissar, 
fifteen miles beyond; in the South they 
were controlling the Bagdad line from 
Afium to the foothills of the Taurus. 


In that time, even with due attention paid 
to the qualifying communiqués from An- 
gora, the Turks lost between 11,000 and 
15,000 in killed and wounded and between 
6,000 and 8,000 in prisoners; the Greek 
loss was -7,500 in killed and wounded and 
2,000 in prisoners. In the Greek dispatches 
the number of Turkish desertions is placed 
at 10,000; the Angora dispatches admit an 
equal number of wounded. The contrast 
tells its own story. 





The boast of Athens, however, that the 
entire force of Mustapha Kemal had been 
reduced to 50,000 men cannot be confirmed 
even by the Greek figures denoting the 
enemy’s casualties. It may be true, how- 
ever, if the 50,000 refers to those troops 
now in formation and under the control of 
the Angora headquarters staff, without 
taking into account the many undisciplined 
detachments wandering about the country 
south of Angora. 

We are told that Constantine and cold 
steel, for both of which the Turks have a 
horror, did the business. Remembering 
Constantine at Saloniki in November, 1912, 
it is easy to believe this. But what about 
the Greek morale, which suffered such a 
shock last April? One of the many proc- 
lamations issued by the Greek commanders 
on the eve of the offensive, in this instance 
emanating from General Metaxas, the com- 
mander of one of the attacking corps, in- 
dicates that both the traditional hatred of 
the Turks and the inspiration of Constan- 
tine’s personality were invoked to bring 
about a revival: 


Officers and Soldiers: The great and sacred 


- x) an 


SCENE OF THE GREEK ARMY’S SUCCESSES IN ASIA MINOR 


The strategy of General Polymenakos on July 12 was 
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moment of combat has arrived. We shall 
begin the offensive. You know well the en- 
emy who is facing you. It is the one over 
whom you have been victorious so often at 
Sarantaporon, Jannitza, Manolissa, Bizani, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, Axar, Baloukesser, 
Brusa and Adrianople. The decisive blow 
must now be struck, and be assured that in 
this new combat all Greeks follow you with 
gratitude in their hearts and tears in their 
Our crowned and glorious King, chief 
of our glorious army, is leading you. His 
eagle regard is fixed upon you. Our country 
from one end to the other follows with 
sacred, palpitating emotions the exploits of 
her sons. Forward! Be generous to the van- 
quished, gentle and kind to the unarmed in- 
habitants; give them an evidence of Greek 
humanity that they may be grateful. * Future 
generations will celebrate your courage; his- 
tory will speak of your strength. Forward, 
with the help of God, under the command of 
our glorious King; onward to where your 
country’s voice calls you! I ask you all to 
cheer for our country, for our King, and for 
our valiant army. 


eyes. 


Under such inspiring words the Greeks 
went “again to the battle” and produced 
almost another Vittorio Veneto from what 
had been almost another Caporetto. The 
obstacles against achieving a complete Vit- 
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different from that of General 


Papoulas on March 24, although their fronts were practically identical—from the Mumanich, 


Mountains south to Ushak and thence southwest to Alashehr. 
to advance and lose contact with his centre; a costly retreat ensued. 


his advance; a decisive victory followed. 


Papoulas allowed his left wing 
Polymenakos synchronized 
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torio Veneto, however, are obvious: The 


field opened to the Turkish retreat is al- 


most infinite; the Greek transportation 
service is finite. Besides this, the further 
the Greeks pursue their initial victory, the 
more “difficult” will become the Allies 
diplomatically—but the further the Turks 
retreat, the more amenable will Mustapha 
Kemal find the allied leaders. 

Behind the words of both the Greeks and 
the Nationalist Turks, however, there is one 
cencealed stake for which both are fighting, 
and the Allies are exerting every artifice 
known to diplomacy to keep it from their 
possession. That stake is Constantinople. 
In the oyster of the Near East it is the 
pearl, and the shell is Asia Minor. Neither 
of the two peoples who are shedding their 
blood at this moment will be content to 
receive the shell instead of the pearl. An- 
gora has already proclaimed this fact; 
Athens is now beginning to hint at it. 

There was consternation in Angora when 
the Greek successes were confirmed; there 
was surprise in Paris; there was | ill-con- 
cealed satisfaction in London; in Rome the 
papers reviewed the relations between Italy 
and Greece to show how common interests 
bound them to reciprocal favors in the 
Levant. And while the heads of these Gov- 
ernments continued to watch events with 
folded arms and ironical visage, the Na- 
tional Bank of Athens, in which London 
bankers have large interests, loaned the 
Government of Constantine 150,000,000 gold 
drachmas, and a formidable memorial, 
signed by some of the big men of England, 
was sent to the Greek Minister at London. 
The memorialists state: 


We have been indisputably informed that 
as soon as armed pressure is removed from 
the Turks, it is their deliberate intention to 
exterminate every Armenian and Christian— 
man, woman and child. We find with amaze- 
ment that statesmen representing the so- 
called Christian powers view this tragic end- 
ing of a historic Christian people as ‘“‘in- 
evitable.”” * * * 

The Greek armies offer the one hope of 
deliverance for the Armenians and the other 
Christian peoples, which with shameless 
treachery the so-called Christian powers are 
preparing to hand over again to the Turk. 
We have observed with hot indignation the 
attempts of the allied powers to intervene 
for the purpose of checking the advance of 
the Greek hosts of liberation. * * * 





We therefore beg to assure you, and 
through you your fellow-countrymen, that in 
your purpose of liberation you have our 
warmest moral support. We profoundly de- 
plore the apparent readiness of the British 
Government to sacrifice to lower political 
expediencies in India and elsewhere the high- 
est interests of -humanity and religion. We 
put on record our opinion that in this respect 
the British Government does not represent 
the vast majority of the British people. 

The Greek Minister replied to this as fol- 

lows: 


The Greeks went to Asia Minor under a 
mandate from the great powers to enforce, 
if necessary, respect for an international 
pledge to which the great powers had set 
their signatures, and which was subscribed 
also by the Greeks and Turks. The object 
of the pledge was to liberate forever non- 
Moslem communities under the rule of the 
Turk. That no other guarantee of libera- 
tion for these peoples could be secured than 
that of eradication of all Turkish dominion 
over, or administration of, the territories 
inhabited .by these populations, is manifest 
from the long history of cruel oppression of 
every tace which has come under the yoke 
of the Turks ever since that people left their 
Asiatic birthplace to impose the law of the 
sword. 


But before the decisive end of the Turko- 
Greek conflict there will always be dis- 
played, in more or less materialistic form, 
the bogey of Bolshevism. Angora has con- 
stantly informed the Greeks through propa- 
ganda that this danger existed, and has just 
as constantly told the Allies that it did not 
exist. So far the Grand Parliament at 
Angora has merely ratified the treaties 
with Moscow which refer to the eastern 
frontier of Turkey, and various dispatches 
have made it clear that the Commissioners 
of Kemal are having a hard time with 
Lenin, whose friendship for the Turks has 
by no means been convincingly demon- 
strated. All rumors that Russia is sending 
several army divisions under the former 
Czarist General Brussilov to aid the Turks 
bear their own contradiction on their face, 
in the amazing ignorance that they display 
of all geographical considerations. There 
is, furthermore, good evidence now existing 
that this gallant conqueror of the Austrians 
from Pinsk to the Rumanian frontier in 
1916 died from a Bolshevist bullet wound— 
followed by a Bolshevist operation—in a 
Moscow hospital in December, 1918. 
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HE French High Commissioner for 

Syria, General Gouraud, made an im- 
portant declaration at Damascus in regard 
to the administration of that mandate. The 
territory will be divided into six autono- 
mous districts, each with different Govern- 
ments organized in accordance with the 
local exigencies of race, language, industry, 
and customs, all without customs frontiers, 
and, in all of them, the Syrian pound of 
100 piastres of 20 French centimes each, 
would take the place of the Turkish and 
Egyptian pounds, as respectively used or 
introduced during the occupation of the 
territory by the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. Only in the military area in the 
northeast would the French exercise full 
colonial control. 

The High Commissioner spoke of the 
modified terms of the Treaty of Sévres 
reached at the London Near East Confer- 
ence last March as accomplished facts, 
declaring that France would ignore the 
faithlessness of Turkey, but that if the 
Nationalists at Angora refused to keep 
their pledges, France would then be pre- 
pared to resume hostilities. Making no 


FRANCE’S PLANS FOR SYRIA 
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reference to the Turko-Grecian conflict, he 
continued : 


The hesitation of France in earrying out 
her good intentions toward Syria was caused 
by reasons beyond her control. The first 
step toward unity and national independence 
will be the creation of different independent 
federal States. Each of these, while satis- 
fying the special wishes and requirements of 
its own people in internal administration, 
will be linked to other States, on the same 
principle as prevails in Switzerland and the 
United States of America. 

The success of the principle there augurs 
well for its introduction into Syria. ‘The or- 
ganization of the respective States may dif- 
fer, but the basis of government will be a 
Representative Council, whose duties and 
powers will develop from day to day. As re- 
gards the State of Syria, including Damas- 
cus, Hama, Homs, Hauran, a Representative 
Council will replace the Vilayet Council. 
The members will, for the time being, be 
nominated by the Government, pending a 
general census, when the people will elect 
representatives. Local representation will 
also be given, the districts forming the nu- 
cleus for training the people in self-govern- 
ment. The same organization will be estab- 
lished in the State of Aleppo. Each council 
will elect five members to meet alternately 
at Damascus and Aleppo. 


ENGLAND DESPAIRS OF PERSIA 


[PeRIoD ENDED AuG. 15, 1921] 


OHN L. CALDWELL, for seven years 

American Minister to Persia until he re- 
signed last May, arrived in New York on 
Aug. 6 and confirmed the story of the 
Teheran coup d’état in February which re- 
pudiated the Anglo-Persian Treaty and 
opened the way to the treaty with Soviet 
Russia. The 5,000 Cossacks who brought 
about the coup, he believes, are in Teheran 
for good, and whatever relations the Persian 
Government may establish with Moscow, 
their presence will continue to be a protec- 
tion against Persia going Bolshevist, which, 
indeed, would be against all Persian culture 
and religion. He added that “the newly 
appointed Minister te ‘the United States, 
Mirza Hussein Khan, is 36 years old and an 
Oxford graduate. He speaks English per- 
fectly, and is one of the brightest men in 
Persia.” 





Mr. Caldwell’s opinion of Persia’s future, 
freed from the Anglo-Persian Treaty and in 
cordial relations with Moscow, is more opti- 
mistic than that expressed by the British 
Foreign Minister, Marquis Curzon, in the 
House of Lords on July 26, when he de- 
clared that “the Persian Government has 
deliberately rejected the chance of recover- 
ing its fortunes with British aid * * * 
it has fallen back on the game of playing 
off one foreign country against another, 
and now seems not unwilling to accept the 
caresses of the Soviet Government— 
caresses which generally end in strangling 
those to whom they are applied.” 

The Marquis, therefore, viewed thesituation 
“with a feeling of disappointment and 
almost of despair,” and had to confess that 
all his own efforts and those of the British 
Government had been “largely in vain.” 





| 





Nor did he see any encouragement to per- 
severe. But he warned Persta, as an old 
friend, that the chief sufferer would be 
Persia herself. Finally he declared that 
“all the forces of corruption, selfishness 
and intrigue” were being arrayed against 
Mr. Armitage Smith, who was trying to 
reorganize the Persian finances. 

There is a striking resemblance between 
the experiences of this Mr. Smith and those 


BEGINNING LOUVAIN’ NEW 


HE cornerstone of the new library of 
the University of Louvain, planned as 

a gift of the American people to the people 
of Belgium, was laid with elaborate cere- 
mony on July 28. King Albert, Cardinal 
Mercier, former President Poincaré of 
France and Premier Carton de Wiart of 
3elgium delivered addresses, and a letter 
was read from President Harding. Car- 
dinal Mercier blessed the site and Nicholas 
Murray Butler of New York laid the cor- 
nerstone. The building is to cost $1,000,000 
and will be completed in 1925. Across the 
entire front are to be sunk great letters 
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of the American, W. Morgan Shuster, who 


actually succeeded, as Treasurer General, in 
placing Persian finances upon a firm basis 
in 1911, with the important difference that 
the forces arrayed against the British finan- 
cier are chiefly native, while those which 
sueceeded in ousting the American were 
from abroad—from Downing Street, acting 
on behalf of St. Petersburg. 


LIBRARY 


reading “ Furore Teutonica Diruta, Dono 
Americano Restituta”’—Destroyed by Teu- 
tonic Fury, Restored by America’s Gift. 
The new library is not being erected on the 
site of the one burned by the Germans, but 
on the Place du Peuple, the highest eleva- 
tion of the city. It will be one of the most 
beautiful structures of the kind in theworld, 
and will constitute another of the many 
new ties which the war has created be- 
tween Belgium and the United States. The 
design is by Whitney Warren, the American 
architect. 


DESIGN FOR THE BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY AT LOUVAIN. BELGIUM, TO BE BUILT BY 


AMERICANS IN PLACE OF THE ONE DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS. 
ARCHITECTS 


WETMORE, 


WARREN & 
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HUNGARY, AUSTRIA, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sensational indictment of Count Karolyi for alleged treasonable relations with 
France and Italy— Austria's new appeal for financial assistance—F oreshadow- 


ng of an economic rapprochement between the Czechs and Hungarians 


political storms. The sensational 

revelations by Prince Windischgraetz 
regarding revolutionary propagada_ by 
Count Karolyi, and his alleged treasonable 
relations with France during the war, 
threw the Hungarian Parliament into a tur- 
moil. In 1908, Karolyi and his adherents 
communicated with both France and Italy, 
which action, according to Prince Windisch- 
graetz, prevented an honorable peace with 
the Entente powers, and led to the Piave 
disaster, as Count Karolyi had _ revealed 
military plans to the enemy powers. The 
Prince substantiated his accusations by 
reading the official records of a session of 
the French Senate, in which one Senator 
read letters written by Count Karolyi to 
Government authorities regarding favor- 
able action to French interests. The Prince 
also asserted that the French Government 
used Count Karolyi only as a spy, and that 
it had no confidence in him because of his 
radical tendencies and alleged relations 
with the Soviet Government. 

The speech caused enormous indignation 
in the Assembly, and the Premier called 
upon Prince Windischgraetz to submit his 
evidence to the courts. The Prince did so, 
and an indictment is now pending. 

Another sensation was caused by Finance 
Minister Hegediis. His defense against re- 
peated attacks for his alleged failure to 
restore financial stability was that the Hun- 
garian crown had trebled in value in con- 
sequence of his financial policy. Then de- 
structive elements, who care little for the 
prosperity of the country, caused the crown 
todrop on the Ziirich Exchange by purposely 
spreading false and exaggerated rumors of 
anew coup by King Charles to be attempt- 
ed on Aug. 20, and also by publishing the 
falsehood that the Allies had _ subjected 
Hungary to a nine hundred billion repara- 
tion levy. This naturally caused deprecia- 
tion of the Hungarian crown, as the na- 


Hy potiticad continues to be agitated by 


tional wealth is estimated at but six hundred 
billions. Since then the crown has again 
rallied and gained several points in a few 
days. 

The cession of the three western counties 
to Austria has become an imminent prob- 
lem. The Hungarian Government was noti- 
fied by the Allied Council that evacuation 
of the military must begin on Aug. 10 and 
be concluded by Aug. 27. In order to pre- 
vent clashes between contending factions, 
Austria was ordered at the same time to 
keep soldiers away from the vicinity of the 
border. In the same note the Allies prom- 
ised immediate restoration to Hungary of 
the coal mines around the city of Pecs, now 
under Jugoslav control. 

The decision of the Danube commission 
under Arbitrator W. D. Hines and the al- 
lotment of shipping facilities represent a 
total loss of 1,400,000 tons in barges and 
100,000 horsepower in tugs. Although ex- 
acting further sacrifices of Hungary, this 
caused little surprise. It is eagerly ex- 
pected that navigation will begin on a 
larger scale. Hungary will be in a position 
to export in all directions, especially to the 
Balkans, largely offsetting the heavy loss 
suffered in tonnage. 

Ratification of the peace treaty with 
Hungary was exchanged with the French 
Foreign Office on July 26. Praznovsky, the 
Hungarian Minister to France, promised 
that Hungary would execute the treaty in 
good faith, and hoped that the bordering 
States would also show their good-will and 
protect the rights of racial minorities. 

Ex-Premier Friedrich, who was criminally 
prosecuted for his alleged participation in 
the plot that led to the murder of Count 
Tisza, was allowed to go free. The State’s 
attorney almost apologized for his long de- 
tention and declared that the charges had 
proved wholly unfounded. Friedrich, upon 
his release, received great ovations. He 
publicly declared that he would in time ex- 





pose the interests behind the charges pre- 
ferred against him. He is strongly anti- 
Horthy and is expected to wage bitter war 
against the present Government. 

New clues were discovered to the smug: 
gling of highly colored news to the Vienna 
expatriates, tending to discredit whatever 
had happened in Hungary since the elimina- 
tion of the Bolsheviki. Several contributors 
to the daily press and writers with good 
names were arrested. 

Disarmament of Hungary has been be- 
gun since the arrival in the country of an 
allied committee in the latter part of July. 
There are Italian, French, English and 
Japanese experts on this committee. 

An agreement had been reached between 
the Hungarian Government and the Soviet, 
whereby all Hungarian war prisoners will 
be released by the end of the year. In 
exchange the Hungarian Government will 
permit 400 communists, sentenced to im- 
prisonment, to proceed to Russia. 

AUSTRIA—Austria has appealed to the 
allied Supreme Council, which met in 
Paris on Aug. 8, for immediate financial 
aid on the ground that the international 
scheme for her rehabilitation has thus far 
failed to function. Dr. Maximilian Bach, 
Austrian Minister to London, stated that 
his nation faces a critical situation owing to 
the failure to obtain loans. This, he said, 
was due to the American policy of granting 
no further credits to Europe unless author- 
ized by Congress. He added: 

When in May the Financial Commission 
of the League of Nations worked out the plan 
for the financial reconstruction of Austria, 
it confidently expected that an immediate 
loan would be given to Austria in advance. 
No bankers are now willing to make any 
advances until definite word is heard from 
America. 


Austria seems to have been informed tha 
the United States withheld its consent to a 
postponement of the paying of Austria’s 
debts for twenty years. In consequence the 
value of the Austrian crown again de- 
creased, and now 1,000 crowns are the 
equivalent of one American dollar. A com- 
mittee of seven from the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Washington, headed by President 
Defrees, arrived in Vienna July 22, to 
gather economic and financial infermaticn. 
They were received by President Hainisch. 

The desire to incorporate three counties 
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of West Hungary into Austria is agitating 
Austrian political circles. It is held by 
many, including former Minister of For- 
eign Aifairs Count Czernin, that despite 
the edict by the allied Supreme Council, 
the matter should be settled in a friendly 
manner with Hungary and some conces- 
sions made to the latter State in order to 
avoid an eternally troublesome problem be- 
tween the two countries. 


CZECHOSLOVA KIA—Czechoslovakiade- 
sires to maintain the equilibrium of Cen- 
tral Europe if her interests are not in con- 
flict with any settiement that may _ be 
reached, especially in her relations to Hun- 
gary. The frequent parleys at Marienbad 
between Dr. Benesh and Count Banffy, 
Foreign Ministers of Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, respectively, in regard to a com- 
mercial treaty between the two countries are 
promising to bear fruit. 

This indicates a rapprochement, both of 
an.economie and political nature, between 
the two countries. This is so much more 
significant because hitherto, on both sides, 
stiffness was manifest in their dealings and 
unwillingness to concede anything because 
of the enmity that ensued upon the division 
of the territory of Hungary. Both Foreign 
Ministers now speak in a tone of friendli- 
ness and point out that the two countries 
are economically interdependent and that 
politics should be forgotten when it comes 
to the great question, to live or not to live. 

In a speech Dr. Benesh declared: 

History teaches us that we and the Mag- 
yars cannot live in permanent opposition 
and hostility to each other, Our task for the 
future is a simple one, namely, we must as 
speedily as possible resume our interrupted 
connections with Hungary regarding means 
of communication, railway, post, telegraph. 
telephone, We must without delay arrive 
at an agreement on the question of the Dan- 
ube and transport by water. We must com: 
to an agreement regarding the supply of 
various articles indispensable for us and for 
Hungary. 
the ratification of the Peace Treaty, why 
we should not commence work on these que-- 
tions. People are always talking of the con- 
solidation of Central Europe and of the 
restoration of normal conditions of economi 
life. This is the only way which leads to the 


There is really no reason, after 


f£0a l. 


Count Banffy had spoken along similar 


lines in the clubrooms of the Christian Na- 
tional bloc, upon his temporary returr from 
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Marienbad, emphasizing that, however pain- 
ful the mutilation of Hungary might feel, 
economic reconstruction must not be kept 
in abeyance for political reascns. 

The Czechs seem to value highly an eco- 
reconciliation with Hungary, as 
shown in the speeches of leading politicians, 
such as Tusar, President of the Social- 
Democrats and now Minister to Germany, 


nomic 


and Smeral, somewhat more radical in his 
socialism. 

Some of the members of the Nationalist 
Party, supporting Czech supremacy and 
disinclined to listen to any arguments on 
the part of the Slovaks to gain autonomous 
rights, left the party and aligned themselves 
with the People’s Party, at Trencsén. This 
ends the factional war between the Tur6cz- 
Szt-Marton and Rézsahegy Slovaks. From 
the viewpoint cf the Slovak autonomists a 
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decisive point was thus gained, and the 
Nationalistic paper Robotnicke Noviny 
satirically remarks that the two factions 
were drawn together because of the general 
depression and their dislike for the Czechs. 

The Nationalist-Socialists have presented 
a bill in the Prague Assembly to make 
Hapsburg propaganda a crime. According 
to its provisions, any Hapsburg apprehend- 
ed on Czechoslovak territory will be crimin- 
ally proceeded against, and, in case of 
repetition, will be sentenced to death. 

The American Relief Administration an- 
nounced on Aug. 5 that the feeding of 
children conducted for two years would be 
discontinued within 60 days. The Hoover 
organization on its withdrawal will leave 
the work to the Czech Club Welfare Com- 
mission, organized by the American Relief 
Administration. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO DECIDE 


THE 


differences of view 

between the British and French Pre- 
miers as to what should be done with Up- 
per Silesia led to a decision of non-possumus 
at the meeting of the Interallied Supreme 
Council, which opened in Paris on Aug. 8, 
1921, and to the referring of the whole con- 
troversy to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

This deadlock and passing of responsibility 
to the League, it was realized by all the 
Premiers, mirht have serious consequences 
in view of the tenseness of the situation in 
Upper Silesia, where the French appre- 
hended a new attack by the Germans, under 
General Hoefer, on the still menacing Poles. 
The French Government on July 17 had de- 
manded of Germany that she disarm all the 
German bands on the border, whose de- 
mobilization it declared to be mere camou- 
flage, and that she consent to the trans- 
portation across Germany of French re- 
inforcements. Germany in reply insisted 
that these demands should be made, not by 
France alone, but by all the Allies col- 
lectively. 

A vigorous and at times heated exchange 
of notes between France and Great Britain 
finally culminated in a joint note demanding 
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Germany’s consent to the transportation of 
reinforcements in case the allied Govern- 
ments found it necessary to send additional 
forces. 

But though Lloyd George, who was 
opposed to the French desire for reinforce- 
ments, had yielded on this, he seized the op- 
portunity to insist cn an interallied meet- 
ing, which France, despite repeated re- 
quests, had persistently avoided, to reach a 
final settlement of this complex and danger- 
ous problem. 

At the sessions in Paris, M. Briand, though 
opposed by both the British and ltalian 
Premiers, fought valiantly to secure the 
rich industrial region in Southeast Silesia 
for France’s protégé, Poland. The vexed 
question of boundaries, however, which the 
plebiscite, by its extraordinarily commingled 
vote, had served only to confuse still more, 
could not be settled in view of radical dif- 
ferences of opinion, and at the last moment 
Lloyd George, to avoid an open rupture of 
the Entente, proposed that the whole dis- 
pute be referred to the League Council—a 
suggestion which the French Premier, de- 
spairing of a solution and no less anxious 
to avoid a rupture, found himself compelled 
to accept. 





RUMANIA AND JUGOSLAVIA 


[Pertop ENDED AUG. 15, 1921] 


REMIER PASHITCH of Jugoslavia, 
the Foreign Ministers of Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia, respectively, M. Take Jo 
nescu and Dr. Benesh, met in Marienbad, 
,ohemia, during the first week in August, 
for the purpose of outlining the work of 
the military and commercial conventions 
provided for in the treaties of the Little 
Entente. The Rumanian-Jugoslav Treaty, 
signed June 8, it has been authoritatively 
learned, provides against an attack from 
Bulgaria as well as from Hungary, which 
latter country is the chief concern of the 
other treaties. 

Take Jonescu has made a public state- 
ment showing that the Rumanian-Jugoslav 
Treaty does not provide for intervention as 
between the Greeks and the Turks, although 
it might be invoked should there be a Bul- 
garian attempt to upset the present Bul- 
garo-Greek frontier. 

Urged on by the complaints of Greece, 
of Jugoslavia, and possibly of Rumania, the 
Interallied Military Commission sent an 
abrupt demand to Bulgaria on Aug. 6 to 
demobilize her old army and form a volun- 
teer army of not over 12,000 men by Oct. 
1, in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty of Neuilly. In its reply the Sofia 
Government declared that the conscripted 
force was lower than the prescribed 12,000, 
and that a volunteer army was against the 
principle of the nation’s laws, which even 
provided for enforced labor. 

In reply to interrogations made by the 
Ministers of France, Great Britain and 
Italy at Sofia on July 20, the Bulgarian 
Premier, M. Stambolisky, replied that 
neither of the Bulgar missions sent to Mos- 
cow and to Angora was official, and that 
in regard to the allied fears of a Bulgar 
invasion of Thrace, he had taken every 
measure to maintain order on that frontier 
and to prevent Bulgar irregulars from 
crossing it. 

Parallel with the treaty decisions regard- 
ing free traffic on the Rhine (delivered on 
Jan. 8) and on the Elbe (delivered on June 
14), the decision on the Danube was de- 
livered by the arbitrator, Walker D. Hines, 


on Aug. 2. 


The Danube negotiations were by far the 
most complicated and important of all. The 
inost difficult question related to the seizure 
of more than 600,000 tons of barges and 
18,000 horse power in tugs by Serbia, Ru- 
mania and France in the last days of the 
war. The issue hinged on whether this was 
private property and thus immune from 
seizure under international law. 

Mr. Hines decided that the greater part 
of this shipping was being used by the 
Austro-Hungarian War Ministry for mili- 
tary purposes, and therefore was not en- 
titled to immunity. A few of these boats 
were being operated by private owners, and, 
therefore, Mr. Hines decided that these 
must be given up. 

A complicated question was how much 
of the former Austrian shipping facilities 
should be ceded to the allied nations on the 
Danube to meet their traffic needs. Mr. 
Hines had to take into consideration not 
only the changes the war had made in 
urope’s political map, but also the changes 
More than 1,400,000 
tons of barges and 100,000 horse power in 


in the economic map. 


tugs were involved. 

Mr. Hines decided that the legitimate 
needs of Jugoslavia and Rumania are fully 
met by the fleets they own and by the 
seizures which have been confirmed. He 
held that Germany, Austria and Hungary 
should cede 70,000 horse power in tugs to 
Czechoslovakia for its 
traffic. 

The German peace treaty provides that 
the German Government shall pay private 


Manube’ freight 


owners for the amount of shipping ceded; 
but, strangely enough, under the Austrian 
and Hungarian terms, the nations receiving 


the shipping are to pay the original private 


owners. Therefore, Mr. Hines will begin in 
Vienna on Aug. 22 a series of hearings to 
fix these values. 

In concluding his report Mr. Hines pointed 
out that if the nations on the Danube would 
dispense with red tape and really try to 
facilitate river traffic, delays could be 
avoided and 200,000 tons could be added to 
the shipping facilities of the river without 
any capital expenditure. On the average 
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RUMANIA AND JUGOSLAVIA 


Danube trip he estimated that four days are 
needlessly lost in present conditions. 

It is learned from Belgrade that the as- 
sassination at Delnice, Croatia, on July 21 
of M. Drashkovitch, the Jugoslav Minister 


of the Interior, was not due to any discon- 


tent over the new Constitution, but was 
incited by the repressive measures which 
the victim had employed against the com- 
munists. The murderer was a Bosnian com- 
munist and not a Moslem of Bosnia, as was 
reported at the time. 


MEXICO’S EFFORTS FOR RECOGNITION 


Congress begins lo discuss revision of Article 27 of the Constitution, which 


nationalizes oil wells 


Obregon urges that it be made non-retroactive, while 


the Supre me Court considers 150 prote sts against ats application —Recog- 


nition by Japan and Spain 


J Peniob Nt 


ONSIDERATION of Article 27 of the 
C Mexican Constitution, nationalizing 
petroleum deposits, began in the Mex- 
ican Congress on Aug. 8, giving rise to ex- 
pectations of early recognition by the 
Crnited States; for the chief point of differ- 
ence between the two Governments lies in 
the interpretation given to that article. A 
committee of the Liberal Constitutionalist 
majority in the Chamber of Deputies voted 
in favor of immediate settlement of the oil 
controversy and requested the co-operation 
of President Obregon, who urged that in the 
bill defining the scope of Article 27 it 
should be distinctly stated that the provi- 
sions in it were not retroactive. 

Meanwhile the Mexican Supreme Court 
began consideration of more than 150 pro- 
tests against the application of Article 27 
which have been filed with the Court since 
1¢18 by petroleum companies. The Court’s 
decision relative to these protests, it was ex- 
pected, would have a direct bearing on the 
controversy, even in advance of legislation 
by Congress. 

Regarding the export tax on oil, which 
becume effective on July 1, and against 
which the Association of Producers of Pe- 
troleum protested, members of Congress 
held that the cry of confiscation was ab- 
In practically all contracts for mar- 
is provided that 


surd. 
keting oil, they said, it 
any increase in taxes shall be borne by the 
purchaser. Thus the consumer pays, not 
the companies who proclaim that they are 
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Prosperity with enforced law and order 
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facing ruin and clamor for Government in- 
tervention. The Standard Oil and_ allied 
companies and the Mexican Petroleum Com- 
pany are the ones chiefly concerned. They 
organized a shut-down of the wells to force 
Obregon to rescind the export tax increase. 
assert that the purpose was to 
cut off a chief source of revenue and make 
it difficult to pay the soldiers, so that the 
army might start a revolution. Other im- 
portant companies refused to take part in 
the shut-down. 


na S 
MeXICaNns 


Withdrawal of the American’ warships 
which visited Tampico inJuly [SeeCURRENT 
History for August, Page 894] produced a 
impression in Mexico and was fol- 
lowed by the despatch of two thousand Gov- 
emment troops under General Guadalupe y 
Sanchez from Vera Cruz for the oil region 
from Tuxpan to Tampico to guard property 
and keep order in view of the ten thousand 
laberers thrown out of employment by the 
shut-downs. The President declared he 
weculd make every effort to enforce indem- 
nification by the companies. Article 123 of 
the Constitution provides for an indemnity 
of three months’ pay to employes dismissed 
without sufficient cause. 


zood 


On July 18 the Mexican Petroleum Bureau 
issued a circular announcing a reduction of 
10 per cent. of the valuation on crude oil as 
a basis for taxation. There a great 
shift of exports owing to the oil tax and 
the subsequent shut-downs. First, all the 
companies increased shipments at a rapid 


was 
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rate to get the oil out of the country before 
July 1, raising the exports for June to 17,- 
581,971 barrels, an increase of more than 
3,500,000. In July shipments fell to about 
one-fifth of those for June, and it was esti- 
mated they would be still less for August. 

General Calles, Secretary of the Interior, 
said that if the Washington Administration 
did not obstruct the Mexican Government it 
would prove its sincerity to the world. The 
attempt to exact a signed protocol from 
Mexico in return for recognition, he de- 
clared, was the work of a prominent Amer- 
ican politician who knew that the President 
had no authority to sign such a document. 
If he did so Congress would impeach him, 
anarchy would follow, and the next: step 
would foree intervention. One or two of 
the oil companies, Senor Calles said, are 
also actively working for intervention, not 
only in the United States but through hired 
agents in Mexico. 

Despite these obstacles, it was announced 
on July 21 that both Spain and Japan had 
recognized the Obregon Government in auto- 
graph letters. Count Adolf Montgelas, who 
for some time has been in charge of Ger- 
man affairs in Mexico, instructed by Berlin, 
called on the Mexican Foreign Secretary on 
Aug. 8 and announced that Germany would 
formally recognize President Obregon as 
soon as arrangements were made for the 
presentation of his credentials. That Mexico 
expects finally to obtain recognition from 
the United States is evident from her pur- 
chase in July of the McVeagh house at 2,829 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, for use as an 
embassy. She has also purchased a fine 
building in Belgrave Square, London, for a 
legation at a cost of £15,000. 

Two oil wells in the Amatlan district were 
brought into operation on July 19 and im- 
mediately caught fire from the boilers. The 
flames spread to other wells and caused 
damage estimated at $7,000,000. A force of 
more than a thousand laborers was organ- 
ized to fight the fire under direction of the 
Secretary of War, finally checking it. Cor- 
nelius Ferris Jr., American Consul at Mexico 
City, reported on July 15 that oil production 
in Mexico had increased from 10,345 barrels 
in 1901 to 163,540,000 barrels in 1920. Old 
wells are beginning to give out, but a com- 
paratively small portion of the Mexican oil 
area has been exploited. The area extends 
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along the Gulf of Mexico to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec and Tabasco. [See also 
“Mexico and the United States,” Page 969,] 


President Obregon on July 13 issued a 
proclamation inviting theGovernments of all 
countries whose nationals say they have suf- 
fered damage through the Mexican revolv- 
tion to establish a permanent International 
Claims Commission to undertake immediate- 
ly a study of the claims. The invitation was 
sent to Washington and to Mexican Lega- 
tions in European and Asiatic countries. 

Conditions in Mexico are improving daily, 
The Obregon Government is mustering: out 
the national army in all the Central and in 
some of the Southern States of the re- 
public. The Generals and high officers re- 
ceive tracts of land on which to place a 
colony of former revolutionary soldiers. 
Each man gets fifteen or more acres of 
land to work as his own, and grain and 
farm implements are supplied. The only 
difficult problem is the rush to the cities. 
Mexico City, for instance, has increased 
more than 100 per cent. in six years, from 
less than 500,000 to well over a _ million. 
The traffic congestion is so serious that it 
is proposed to build underground passages 
at twenty of the principal street crossings 
to accommodate pedestrians, the cost to be 
covered by rentals from various concessions 
which are to be located underground. 

There are approximately 30,000 Ameri- 
cans in Mexico, of whom 8,000 live in the 
capital. The latter number represents a 
decrease of 65 per cent. from pre-revolu- 
tionary days. Americans outnumber all 
other foreigners—with the exception of 
Spaniards—and many more are now going 
to Mexico to start business enterprises. To 
emphasize its prosperity, Mexico has 
opened an interesting exhibition in Los 
Angeles of all the nation’s most important 
products and manufactures. 


On Sept. 12 Mexico will begin the cele- 
bration of her hundredth anniversary of 
independence from Spain. A centennial ex- 
position will be held in the National Legis- 
lative Palace, a building costinz $5,000,000 
and occupying two city blocks, the largest 
structure in Latin America. All American 
manufacturers and exporters have been in- 
vited to exhibit their wares under its roof. 
The exhibits will enter free of consular 
fees, duties and freight and will be fully 
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insured. The exposition officials are 
Mexicans and the enterprise is a private 
undertaking, but has Government backing. 

Decrees enforcing drastic economies went 
into effect on Aug. 1. They included a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. in all Federal sal- 
aries except those of less than 3 pesos daily. 
The reduction applies to military and civil 
employes alike. By July 10 the army had 
already been reduced to 81,000 officers and 
men, including all branches of the service. 
It was announced that the reducing process 
would be continued until a minimum of 
50,000 is obtained. While other nations 
talk of disarmament, Mexico is effecting it. 

An order was issued on July 26 dispens- 
ing with the necessity for passports in a 
forty-mile zone along the international 
boundary. The order stipulates that per- 
sons must have lived within the zone for 
one year before becoming entitled to the 
privilege. Four days later President Har- 
ding issued an executive order permitting 
citizens of Mexico to enter the United 
States through border ports without pre- 
senting to the control officers any travel 
document, provided that such persons have 
been residents of the forty-mile zone for 
one year or more. 

General Manuel Pelaez, returning from 
the United States, arrived in Mexico City on 
July 13 only to find that his second in com- 
mand of the troops in Tamaulipas, General 
Daniel Martinez Herrera, had revolted on 
that day and with less than 200 men was 
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endeavoring to gain recruits from the idle 
oil workers. Pelaez immediately disavowed 
Herrera’s action and announced himself in 
complete harmony with President Obregon. 
He charged that the revolt was inspired by 
the oil companies to occur simultaneously 
with the presence of American warships at 
Tampico and to force an immediate landing 
of marines. General Sanchez had a brief 
encounter with the forces of General 
Herrera on July 16, after which the latter 
surrendered unconditionally. 

A long-standing personal quarrel be- 
tween two high military officers, both well 
known in the United States, ended in a 
tragic encounter in the streets of Mexico 
City on Aug. 8. General José Allesio Robles, 
driving an automobile, was shot dead by 
General Jacinto Trevino, who was in an- 
other machine with four companions. Tre- 
vino surrendered voluntarily to the police, 
stating that he had shot in self-defense 
after Robles had fired at him. Robles, 
however, was found dead with his hands on 
the wheel of his machine when the crowd 
rushed up after the shooting. Trevino was 
one of the best-known Generals under Car- 
ranza and was Secretary of Commerce and 
Industry in President de la Huerta’s Cab- 
inet. Robles was a follower of Victoriano 
Huerta, while his brothers were Carran- 
zists. One of the brothers is Minister to 
Spain and another is owner of the Demo- 
crata, the second largest paper in Mexico 
City. 


A PLEA FOR THE BRIGHT SIDE 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Admiration for your valued magazine, 
which has been coming to me during my 
two years in China, is tempered by the feel- 
ing that it is, in its selection of material, 
its comment and exposition, consistently 
pessimistic and _ ultimately depressing. 
Documents and facts cannot be questioned, 
of course, but as careful a review of the 
world’s doings as a busy life here affords 
convinces me that there are facts and evi- 
dences coming from other sources that are 
not so universally drab and disheartening 
as those you select for emphasis. Horrible 
cartoons are plentiful, but why omit those 
which portray humanity’s hope and buoy- 
ancy? 


There are facts enough here in Kwantung 
to plunge any observer into the depths if 
he does not open his eyes to other great 
living currents and dominant achievements 
that are in this marvelously vital moment 
making for better things. 

I am not pleading for the vapid optimism 
of a seed catalogue, nor the irresponsible 
allurements of The House Beautiful or the 
travel maganizes, but the muse of CURRENT 
HIsTorY certainly should see through her 
tears some of the light of this great present 
age. Are you quite fair to us, your read- 
ers—or are you really hopeless? 

JOHN C. GRIGGS. 


Canton Christian College, Canton, China, June 


23, 1921. 





CENTRAL AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The new Union's Constituent Assembly working on its Constitution, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica sending unofficial observers—Panama still unwilling to abide 
by the White award on the Costa Rican boundary decision—Menacing un- 
popularity of Nicaragua’s Government 
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ME Central American Constituent 
a. Assembly, consisting of representa- 
tives from Salvador, Guatemala and 
Honduras, met in Tegucigalpa on July 20 
to perfect a federal constitution and ar- 
range for its signing on Sept. 15, the cen- 
tenary of Central American independence. 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica sent unofficial 
observers to represent them, neither State 
having finally joined the federation. Costa 
Rica, however, is withdrawing its legations 
in foreign countries, as if in preparation 
for their replacement by Federal officials. 
The Costa Rican Congress remained hostile 
to the scheme. 

COSTA RICA—France, in a note received 
ait San José on Aug. 6, protests against 
the imposition by Costa Rica of a high 
tariff on French merchandise as prejudicial 
to trade. To help establish credits in the 
United States, Costa Rica in July sent cou- 
pons from Government bonds amounting 
to $500,000 to New York to be collected as 
they fall due. 

Guatemala also is trying to stabilize for- 
eign exchange by exporting gold coin. Its 
withdrawal has caused a shortage of cur- 
rency which the Government met by putting 
in circulation 70,000,000 nickel coins. A 
brief revolt headed by General Isidro Va!- 
dez was suppressed on Aug. 6. 

NICARAGUA—Diego Chamorro recently 
succeeded his uncle as President of Nica- 
ragua after an election which the Liberal 
Party declares was fixed so as to keep the 
Presidency in the family. The uncle, Emi- 
liano Chamorro, went to Washington as 
Minister, and on his way north was stoned 
by the populace in Guatemala City. The 
Chamorro Government is said to be ex- 
tremely unpopular and to depend on the 
support of United States marines in Mana- 
gua. An American coterie of bankers is 
also declared to be exploiting the country, 
having a strangle hold on agriculture and 
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owning the national railway. The finances 
are administered by a High Commission 
consisting of one representative of the 
Nicaraguan Government, one representating 
the American State Department and one 
American employe of the bondholders. The 
Nicaraguan Government is always outvoted 
when any difference of opinion arises. The 
monopoly of the bankers, it is charged, pre- 
vents other American firms from entering 
the field. 

SALVADOR—A grave economic crisis 
has overtaken Salvador, owing to the de- 
cline in the prices of her products. Coffee 
is not worth the cost of moving. The 
mines are closed, throwing thousands of 
miners out of work. Except for exports 
of sugar and a small amount of hennequen, 
foreign trade has almost stopped. Martial 
law is in force, but robberies are increasing. 
Salvador has the highest import duties in 
Latin America, amounting on an average 
to 125 per cent. Insurance companies are 
canceling policies, and banks are calling 
all loans and refusing to accept silver on 
deposit. 

PANAMA—Further efforts were made 
by Panama in July and August to have her 
boundary dispute with Costa Rica settled 
in some other way than by the decision 
Secretary Hughes imposed upon her to ac- 
cept the award of Chief Justice White. In 
«u note sent to the State Department on July 
25 Dr. Narciso Garay, Panama’s Foreign 
Minister, who came to Washington to try 
to settle the dispute, asked the United 
States to submit to The Hague Permanent 
Court the question whether the White 
award was within the terms of the arbitra- 
tien so as to make it valid against Panama. 
Secretary Hughes refused. 

Dr. Garay on July 30 sent another note 
to the State Department calling Secretary 
Hughes’s attention to the fact that both 
Panama and Costa Rica were bound by 





treaty to submit their differences to arbi- 
tration—said treaty being that of Ver- 
sailles. No reply, apparently, was made to 
this note. Panama earlier had appealed to 
Argentina to exert her good offices in the 
boundary dispute, but the State Depart- 
ment found it out and sent a communication 
‘to the Argentine Government indicating 
that the United States had become responsi- 
ble by treaty for Panama’s fulfillment of 
her international obligations and could not 
admit intervention by outsiders. There- 
upon Argentina gravely informed Panama 
that she was not able to lend the good 
offices requested. 

Panama on Aug. 9 appealed to Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, objecting to suggestions by Costa 
Rica that he name two Commissioners to 
mark out the boundary in dispute on the 
ground that the convention of 1910 had 
lapsed through Panama’s rejection of the 
White award, and that it could not be “ re- 
vived to make it produce juridical effects 
in detriment to Panama.” Such appoint- 
ment of Commissioners, Dr. Garay said, 
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would be a “direct attack against the 
sovereignty of Panama to which the Hon. 
Chief Justice Taft most assuredly would 
not be a party.” 

Costa Rica named Luis Matamoras as its 
member of the engineer commission to 
mark the boundary, but Panama declined to 
name one, and it was stated in Washington 
that the United States might have to use 
force to effect a settlement. 

CANAL ZONE—Washington on Aug. 5 
gave out figures showing a total of 11,599,- 
214 tons of commercial cargo carried 
through the Panama Canal during the last 
fiscal year, or 231% per cent. more than in 
any previous year, while the tolls amounted 
to $11,276,890, or 32% per cent. above 
previous records. American vessels carried 
45 per cent. of the total and British 32 per 
cent., Japanese being a bad third with 7 
per cent. The total number of ships pass- 
ing through the canal was 2,892, of which 
1,212 were American, 970 British, 140 Nor- 
wegian and 136 Japanese. 


TRADE CRISIS 


Fordney tariff bill is declared likely to cause alienation of Latin America 
from the United States—Customs union between British West Indies and 
Canada—Cuba driven by financial stress to seek American loan 
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on the United States for their trade, 
owing to their proximity, have been 
stirred to protest by the provisions of the 


7 West Indies, so largely dependent 


Fordney tariff bill. Jamaica is alarmed at 
the proposed duty on cocoanuts and bananas 
and the Government has been asked to 
make representations to Washington in the 
matter. 

Cuba sent a special mission from Havana 
to protest before the Senate Committee 
against the sugar and tobacco provisions 
of the Fordney bill. The members arrived 
on Aug. 7 and gave out interviews show- 
ing that the two principal industries of the 
island would be practically ruined if the 
bill became a law. Herbert S. Rubens, for- 
mer counsel of the Cuban Patriots, sent a 


letter to the Senate Finance Committee de- 
claring that the proposed tariff of 2 cents 
a pound on raw sugar would ruin the island 
politically and financially and would be 
likely to lead to another American interven- 
tion or to enforced annexation. This would 
probally increase the antagonism Latin 
America feels for the United States. 

Both Cuba and Bermuda are endeavoring 
to halt liquor smuggling into the United 
States. Orders were issued in Havana to 
search all vessels leaving port and confis- 
cate liquor not shown on the manifest. Ber- 
muda’s_ colonial legislature passed a 
law fining any one shipping intoxi- 
cants to American ports £25 for a 
first and £50 for a _ second offense. 
Bermuda remains wet, but the Government 
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will not permit rum running. The seizure 
of a British vessel beyond the three-mile 
limit without protest from London against 
the action of the United States revenue of- 
ficials is said to have hastened the passage 
of the law in Bermuda. Porto Ricans, al- 
though under American rule, are more in- 
cependent, meeting violation of the prohi- 
bition regulations by the lightest possible 
fines and sentences. 

Ar executive order was promulgated on 
éuly 80 in Washington providing that citi- 
zens of Bermuda, the Bahamas, Newfound- 
iand and other British Islands, as well as 
Canada and the French Islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, may enter the United States 
without passports, identity cards, or per- 
mits. 

JAMAICA—In connection with the pro- 
posed establishment of Port Royal as a 
naval station on account of the strategic 
position of Jamaica in the Caribbean Sea, 
it was announced in Kingston on Aug. 5 that 
provision was being made to coal and vic- 
tual British ships, especially those passing 
through the Panama Canal, thus making 
Kingston a rival of Cristobal in the Canal 
zone. 

The resolution introduced in the United 
States Senate inquiring whether Great 
Isritain would consider ceding the West In- 
dies was publicly resented in the Jamaica 
Legislature on Aug. 4. At the same time 
a motion favoring federation with Canada 
was voted down. Steps were later taken 
to send a deputation to London to urge the 
necessity of a wider measure of representa- 
tive government for Jamaica. 

A Canadian naval squadron, with the 
cruiser Aurora as flagship, received a cor- 
dial weleome at Kingston on July 14. It 
left four days later, homeward bound by 
way of the Bahamas. 

Announcement was made at Kingston on 
July 28 that the colonies of the British West 
Indies had decided upon a uniform customs 
tariff, giving preference to Canadian goods, 
principally flour. Canada will give prefer- 
ence in return to West Indian products, 
principally sugar and oranges. 

Meanwhile the trade crisis in Jamaica is 
acute. Money was voted to aid the sugar 
industry, but is said'to be inadequate. Sugar 
estates are laying off a large percentage of 
employes, and those retained will have their 
pay cut 20 per cent. The rum trade is in a 





critical position, prohibition in America hay- 
ing been followed by the imposition of 
duty of £500 a puncheon on the English 
market. 

PORTO RICO—E. Mont Riley, new ap. 
pointee as Governor of Porto Rico, was in- 
augurated on July 30 and made a speech 
in which he advised against the movement 
for the independence of the island and urged 
advocacy of Statehood. As a result Antonio 
R. Barcelo resigned as head of the Unionist 
Party, which has an independence plank in 
its platform. 





CUBA—The Cuban Congress met on July 
18 and began consideration of means to re- 
lieve the financial situation. A deficit of 
$45,000,000 is estimated in the Government 
budget, and a loan of $50,000,000 was sug- 
gested by the mixed legislative committee, 
which holds over during the recess of Con- 
gress. The loan was favored by General 
Crowder, but only as an absolute necessity. 
His report on conditions in Cuba, received 
in Washington early in August, was very 
discouraging about the prospects of Govern- 
ment stability and the financial situation in 
Cuba. At the same time he pointed out that 
Cuba must have money if she is to survive, 
and therefore recommended that the State 
Department approve a loan, with a strong 
reservation by which American interests 
would supervise the use of the money. 

Senor Gelabert, Cuban Secretary of 
Finance, came to Washington to urge the 
State Department to approve the proposed 
loan. Secretary Hughes reserved his decis- 
ion. President Zayas in a message to Con- 
gress suggested that a commission of three 
he appointed to disburse the proceeds when 
received. 

The Cuban Government threatens to ex- 
tend Government control over house rents as 
a public utility. Unless rents in Havana 
and the larger cities were cut it was said 
there would be wholesale evictions and 
demonstrations against profiteering !and- 
lords. On the theory that high rents might 
cause an infraction of public order it was 
argued the Government might step in to 
regulate rents. A petition for lower rents 
was presented to President Zayas by a large 
crowd on Aug. 10, and the President, speak- 
ing from a balcony of the National Palace, 
promised that if the municipality of Havana 
did not act promptly he would inaugurate 
remedial measures by decree. 
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HAITI—The United States Senate on 
July 27 adopted a resolution providing for 
an investigation of American occupation 
and administration of Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. At the same time an organiza- 
tion was formed in New York called the 
Haiti and Santo Domingo Independence 
Society to expose and correct American 
maladministration. Ernest Angell, its at- 
torney, was authorized to appear before 
the Senate committee and demand the 
punishment of Americans guilty of atroci- 
ties. Oswald Garrison Villard, publisher, 
and Horace Knowles, former Minister to 
Santo Domingo, on Aug. 3 gave the com- 
mittee an outline of the charges, describing 
intervention as the blackest chapter in 
American history in the Caribbean. 

The body of Harris Lipschitz, a natural- 
ized American who was murdered in Haiti, 
was expected at New York, accompanied by 
the widow and the daughter, Representa- 
He had heard 
from the former that natives were seizing 


tive Isaac Sigel announced. 


the land held by her late husband. Previous 
to the murder, Lipschitz had charged that 
certain American marine officers were in- 
citing the natives against him and that he 
expected to be assassinated. 

SANTO DOMINGO—In pursuance of the 
resolutions passed at the enormous mass 
meeting of Dominicans in June against the 
conditions of withdrawal sought to be im- 


posed by the United States, including a 
new issue of 8 per cent. bonds, which some 
claim will work out at about 14 per cent., 
the Dominicans organized a “Junta of 
Electoral Abstention ” to express their dis- 
approval. The American authorities pro- 
mulgated an electoral law, and on July 14 
issued a decree ordering elections on Aug. 
13. The Junta thereupon issued an appeal 
denouncing the American proclamation of 
June 14 as hypocritical, because it sum- 
moned the Dominican people to surrender 
their sovereignty and their finances to 
American hands. They protest against the 
decree ordering the elections, warn against 
any one becoming a candidate or an elector 
and against any local officials acting as 
registrars of election or in any way assist- 
ing it. The appeal is signed with the 
names of more than threescore prominent 
Dominicans. 

Charges that American marines sent to 
Santo Domingo committed murders, terror- 
ized the people and burned their homes 
were presented to the Senate Investigating 
Committee by Horace G. Knowles, adviser 
and assistant to the Dominican National 
Commission, in a report made public on 
Aug. 14. He said that the marines’ pres- 
ence was an act of war, that private rights 
were invaded and personal and corporate 
property destroyed. The administration of 
the military government, he asserted, was 
incompetent, wasteful and extravagant. 


FILM CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


HE censorship of films -in the United 
States is almost exclusively moral, the 
object being to eliminate anything which, 
in the opinion of the censors, may poison 
the moral conscience of the public. A sim- 
ilar censorship has been established in far- 
off India, whose dark-skinned masses flock 
to the picture houses with keen interest. 
From the report of the Calcutta Board of 
Censors, published early in July, on the 
workings of the Cinematograph act in Ben- 
gal, it appears that the board from April 
to December of last year examined 4,256 
films, refused certificates to fourteen, and 
caused alterations to be made in _ nine. 
Though the board explains that it has kept 
four principles in mind—moral, racial, re- 
ligious and political—it is quite apparent 
that the censorship has been guided mainly 


by racial and political considerations. The 
most serious criticism made by the board 
is that 99 per cent. of the films portray 
the characters of white people; that the vil- 
lain and the villainess carry their wicked 
deeds through most of the picture, and that 
“this does not tend to uplift the prestige of 
the British race in India.” 

Even so-called propaganda films, whose 
purpose is reformatory, come under the 
ban, for, in order to accentuate the evil 
against which they are preaching, they ex- 
aggerate its effects. In a prohibition film, 
for example, white men and white women 
are shown in an exaggerated condition of 
drunkenness. “Such scenes shown to an 
illiterate Indian audience can have no oth- 
er effect than to lower the prestige of the 
white woman and the white race in general.” 





TRADE RIVALRY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Many American concerns, underbidden by both German and Belgian agents, 
close their South American offices—Harriman vs. Stinnes in keen competition 
—A dangerous Tacna-Arica episode pending settlement of the disnute 
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selling American goods in South Amer- 

ican countries at prices ranging from 
20 to 75 per cent. less, and many American 
concerns were closing their South American 
offices, according to reports made public 
in Washington on Aug. 1. American goods 
in Argentine warehouses are being dis- 
posed of slowly or returned to the United 
States. Extreme depression occurred in 
3razil, and five important American houses 
were closing their offices in Rio. Peruvian 
importers were withdrawing from the mar- 
ket, and the import trade in Chile was very 
dull, people buying only necessary com- 
modities. 


( hare and Belgian agents are under- 


Commander Fernandez of the Argentine 
Navy, in The New York Evening Post, 
writes that the Fordney bill will do much 
harm to commerce with the United States. 
“ Therefore,” he says, ‘‘our commerce will 
turn again to Europe, and very promptly we 
will say farewell to America. After such 
great efforts have been made to strengthen 
our common relationship, it is a pitiable 
thing that American commerce loses a mar- 
ket like this for want of tact and a well- 
conducted commercial policy.” 

ARGENTINA — Keen competition has 
been inaugurated in Argentina by Hugo 
Stinnes, the German financier, and Ameri- 
can trade represented by the Harriman in- 
terests. War is on because of the break be- 
tween Stinnes and the Hamburg-American 
Company, due to the operation by Stinnes 
of a fleet of ships between Germany and 
South America in competition with the 
Hamburg-American vessels. There are six 
steamers in the service under the Harri- 
man-Hamburg agreement, four of them be- 
longing to the United American Lines, Inc., 
and flying the American flag. Stinnes has 
six ships in operation. Both plan to add 
others, and both are competing with Dutch 
and Scandinavian‘ companies. William B. 
Ryan, representing the Harriman interests, 
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arrived at Buenos Aires on Aug. 10, and 
Karl Deters of the Stinnes forces was ex- 
pected. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stinnes was reported to 
have twelve outfits boring for oil near 
Buenos Aires, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany also had exploring parties out. 

Argentina some months ago began tenta- 
tive efforts to learn the feasibility of a 
short-term loan for $50,000,000 in the 
United States. American bankers wanted 
Sle per cent., and the loan was declared off 
early in August. 

President Irigoyen, on July 12, in a spe- 
cial message to Congress recommended an 
increase of exports and a cutting down of 
imports to adjust the adverse exchange sit- 
uation, dollars at one time rising more than 
\0 per cent. above par. 

Negotiations for the exchange of wool 
valued at $30,000,000 for locomotives and 
railway material were begun by the Gov- 
ernment with German and Belgian banking 
houses. 

President Irigoyen is at odds with Con- 
gress. He failed to apply the provisions of 
the Homestead law enacted last year and 
Congress asked an explanation. He replied 
in a sharp message on Aug. 3 that he did 
not recognize the right of Congress to ques- 
tion his motives. This provoked a storm. 
The Conservatives, the Socialists and eigh* 
members of the Radical Party left the 
Chamber, blocking all business for lack of 
a quorum. Political observers see in the 
situation indication of a combination to de- 
feat President Irigoyen for another term at 
the election which takes place next March. 

Laurence Ginnell, on Aug. 5, requested to 
be received by the Argentine Foreign Min- 
ister as “special envoy of the Government 
of the Irish republic to the Governments 
and peoples of South America,” his creden- 
tials being signed by de Valera. 

Dr. José A. Cortejarena, founder and 
publisher of the Razon, the largest after- 
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noon newspaper in South America, died at 
Rosario de la Frontera on July 25. 

BOLIVIA—Five engineers, representing 
the Ulen Contracting Company of New 
York, have gone to Bolivia to construct a 
line to link up-the railroad systems of 
Bolivia and Argentina, giving the former 
a connection with the Atlantic. It will be 
128 miles long and will shorten the time 
between New York and Buenos Aires, by 
way of the Panama Canal and Chile, by 
two or three days. Work will start in 
January and the road is to be completed in 
five years. 

BRAZIL—A new steamship record be- 
tween New York and Rio de Janeiro was 
made on Aug. 8, when the Munson liner 
American Legion arrived after a voyage of 
twelve days and twenty hours. Her arrival 
was made the occasion of festivities by the 
American colony. 

Already there are preparations for the 
Presidential election, which will take 
place on March 1, 1922. The Government 
candidate is Dr. Arthur Bernardon, while 
the opposition candidate is Dr. Nilo Pe- 
canha, who did so much to induce Brazil to 
join the Allies in the war. 

Work in newspaper offices in Rio Janeiro 
between the hours of 8 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing and 8 o’clock Monday morning is pro- 
hibited under the provisions of a municipal 
ordinance adopted on July 20. As a con- 
sequence Sunday afternoon and Monday 
morning newspapers were discontinued. 

CHILE—The Chilean Cabinet resigned on 
July 25, after the Senate had voted disap- 
proval of a decree granting rate increases 
and certain other concessions to an English 
railroad transporting nitrate from the Tara- 
paca Province. The Council of State decided 
that it would be necessary for the conces- 
sion to be approved by Congress. President 
Alessandri confided the organization of a 
new Cabinet to Hector Trancibia Laso, 
Radical Senator for Antofagasta. Ernesto 
Barros Jarpa, a Liberal, was chosen For- 
eign Minister. | 

Senator Malaquias Concha, founder of 
the Chilean Labor Party and one of the most 
prominent political figures of Chile, died on 
Aug. 5, aged 62. By his death Chile loses 
her foremost social economist. 

COLOMBIA—The Colombian Congress 
met on July 20. It was announced that the 
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Conservatives would name General Pedro 
nel Espina, former Colombian Minister to 
the United States, as a candidate for Presi- 
dent at the elections next year. 

ECUADOR—The Ecuadorean Congress 
opened on Aug. 10. José Julian Andrade 
was elected President of the Senate and 
Juan Martinez Mera President of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Arrest of an Indian chieftain in the prov- 
ince of Chimborazo resulted in a general 
rising of Indians in that province which 
spread terror among the inhabitants for 
more than a week. 

PARAGUAY—Several thousand Mennon- 
ites from the United States and Canada are 
about to settle in Paraguay. They are con- 
scientious objectors to military service and 
had considerable trouble during the war on 
account of the draft laws. Fred Engan, a 
Minnesotan Mennonite, went to Paraguay 
some months ago to consider the proposed 
settlement. Paraguay passed a law on July 
22 exempting sons of the Mennonites from 
military service and granting them conces- 
sions of 5,000 square miles for colonization. 
They can import agricultural implements 
duty free for ten years. 

PERU—An American mission to the cen- 
tennial celebration of Peru’s independence 
arrived in Callao July 22 on board a special 
naval squadron composed of the battleships 
Arizona, Oklahoma and Nevada. The mis- 
sion was headed by Albert Douglas of Wash- 
ington, who had the rank of Ambassador 
Extraordinary for the occasion. The cele- 
bration had been preceded by commemora- 
tion of the anniversary of the battle of 
Arica between the Peruvians and _ the 
Chileans, and a memorial was presented to 
President Leguia in which he was asked to 
grant parliamentary representation from 
the “ unredeemed ” provinces of Tacna and 
Arica. A statue to José de San Martin, 
liberator of Peru, was unveiled on July 24. 

National spirit was running high on July 
28, the actual date of the centennial, and a 
grand banquet was given at Lima at which 
the American delegates were conspicuous. 
Mr. Douglas was the principal speaker. He 
touched on the Tacna-Arica controversy and 
was quoted as saying that Peru did not 
forget, nor would she forget, that “in her 
hour of trial and spoliation she had not 
only the sympathy but the approval and 
respect ” of the United States. 
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This made a sensation all over South 
America. The Nacion of Buenos Aires de- 
clared the words indicative of a deep-laid 
policy. The Peruvian papers were delighted 
and the Chilean press was furious. Santi- 
ago inquired of Washington what it meant, 
and Washington asked Mr. Douglas to ex- 
plain. He cabled back on Aug. 5 that, 
though he had expressed American friend- 
ship for Peru, he had shown no partiality 
between the two countries. The American 
Legation in Santiago communicated this to 
the Chilean Government, and the incident 
was closed. 

Reports were current on Aug. 1f that the 
Chilean Foreign Department was endeavor- 
ing to settle the Tacna-Arica dispute by 
direct negotiations with Peru. The Peruvian 
Government, in accord with Great Britain, 
has requested the Swiss Federal Tribunal to 
act as arbiter in a dispute concerning 
boundaries of petroleum wells in 
Peru belonging to an English company, and 
Switzerland has consented to act. The 
Reparation Commission of the League of 
Nations, after hearing the arguments of the 
Peruvian delegate, Commander Aubrey, 
unanimously decided that Peru was legally 
entitled to the German ships seized by her 
during the war, and that the Allies had no 
right of requisition over them, 

A revolt broke out in Iquitos, capital of 
the Department of Loreto, among the Gov- 
ernment troops shortly before Aug. 13. The 
uprising was caused by failure to pay the 
troops for six months. Iquitos is eighteen 


certain 
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days’ travel from Lima. The unpaid muti- 
neers had seized £23,000 in cash held by the 
Peru and London Bank. Cash contributions 
were also levied on commercial houses, the 
radio station was occupied and a censorship 
established. The Government authorities 
had ordered a battalion of Federai troops 
from Lima to restore order, and the Gov- 
ernments of Colombia and Brazil had been 
asked to blockade the river to prevent the 
revolutionaries from escaping. 

Census figures given out on Aug. 13 
the population of Lima and the 
Callao district to be 280,000. 
foreign element consists of Japanese, who 
total 4,600; Chinese come next with 4,400. 

URUGUAY—A loan of $7,500,000 Uru- 
guayan bonds, to run for twenty-five years 
at 8 per cent., was floated in New York on 
Aug. 8 at a price of 98%. The bonds were 
all sold the same day, the issue being over- 
subseribed. The money, it is understood, 
will be used to establish a telephone sys- 
tem. 

VENEZUELA—Rumors were in circula- 
tion in Willemstad on Aug. 5 that General 
Penaloza, the notorious Venezuelan rebel 
leader, had invaded the Venezuelan State of 
Tachira. 


showed 


The largest 


The Admiralty Division of the British 
Law Courts on July 29 ordered the steam- 
ship Barrier, formerly a British gunboat, 
forfeited to the Crown for being equipped 
to start a revolution against President 
Gomez, dictator of Venezuela, 


LENDING $5,000,000 TO LIBERIA 


IECRETARY HUGHES, in a letter to 
President Harding on July 29, 1921, 
gave his opinion that the United States was 
morally bound to extend a credit of $5,000,- 
000 to: Liberia in accord with an agreement 
entered into between the two Governments 
on Sept. 12, 1918. Several other countries 
have unexpended balances of credits, but 
Secretary Mellon did not think it necessary 
to advance any more money on them. The 
President of Liberia came to Washington 


to get the money, and President Harding 
transmitted Secretary Hughes’s letter to 
the Senate on Aug. 1, urging the moral ob- 
ligation of the country. If Congress re- 
fused to sanction the loan, it was stated 
in diplomatic circles, the result would be to 
lower American prestige and hurt American 
trade, as British and French interests are 
lend money to Liberia to get 
an entering wedge for a railway to the 
interior. 


ready to 
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THE CHILEAN PRESIDENT’S 
ATTACK ON GRAFT 


HEN the Chilean people last year 

elected for their President Don Arturo 
Alessandri, a triumph for democratic ideals 
was obtained in a country where class domi- 
nation has ever been an ingrained tradition. 
Immediately after assuming office the new 
President published a program promising 
reform in almost every branch of the public 
service and greater protection for the peo- 
ple against the much-abused power of the 
aristocrats, the plutocrats, and the bureau- 
crats. 

At the time of the election—or rather on 
the occasion of the revision of the voting in 
August, 1920—the leaders of all parties, in- 
cluding the rich men of good family who 
had hitherto held the destinies of the nation 
in their hands, showed a high degree of 
patriotism and good-will when they pro- 
claimed the triumph of the people’s candi- 
date by a narrow majority; but that the 
President has encountered tremendous and 
almost heart-breaking opposition on the 
part of the bureaucracy, whose inveterate 
grafting proclivities are well-nigh impos- 
sible to eradicate, is conclusively shown in 
the following free translation of an open 
letter addressed by him this year to an un- 
named Deputy who had solicited political 
preferment as remuneration for his aid at 
the time of the election. This letter, which 
is a document of notable value in a matter 
that concerns every citizen in all the Amer- 
ican republics, follows herewith: 

Esteemed friend: I beg to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter dated ——, and in reply I 
have to say that I am truly grateful for the 
efforts and sacrifices you have made on my 
behalf. I shall never forget them, but I ask 
you to believe me when I say that it never 
occurred to me that the hope of obtaining a 
Government post was the moving factor of 
your activity. 

I have plunged into an honest and loyal 
campaign for the vindication of principles 
and ideals. I have reecived a solemn man- 
date from the nation to carry out a program 
of reform vital to its prosperity and great- 
ness. If I had ever thought that my friends 
carried me to the Presidency of the Republic 
only to be an agent or distributer of public 
appointments I should not have made the 
immense sacrifices and gigantic efforts re- 
quired ky the campaign, but would have re- 


mained quietly at home; and it will not be 
surprising if, some day, I am led to adopt 
this resolution, seeing that my conviction 
grows continually that it is impossible to 
govern this country and at the same time 
work for the public interests. Nothing is 
thought of but official preferment, and ob- 
stacles are placed in the way of good gov- 
ernment because every Deputy or Senator 
from whom the appointment he desires is 
withheld considers himself justified in taking 
offense and in abandoning the public busi- 
ness which duty and patriotism demand 
should have his closest attention. Under this 
system the President of the Republic is a 
mere puppet, tool, or intermediary of the 
will of others, although he is responsible for 
the acts of the Government and of the func- 
tionaries whom he nominates. 


I do not accept this situation, nor does it 
conform with the standards and doctrines of 
a party founded for the very purpose of 
strengthening the influence of the Executive 
and supporting the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the President of the Republic. In 
-conformity with these standards, and in view 
of inevitable party disagreements, let us 
consent to allow the Government to settle 
these matters and to make, once and for all, 
the necessary appointments, without consult- 
ing anybody, thus putting an end to the 
shameful spectacle which has been apparent 
in the matter of the selection of Governors 
and: other high officials, and which has been 
censured by the public opinion of the whole 
country. 

I have learned with much regret of the 
letter you addressed to one of my _ secre- 
taries, and I herewith warn you that if you 
propose to bring about a ministerial crisis on 
account of this trivial matter I shall publish 
the facts of the case, ask for a vote of confi- 
dence in the Chamber of Deputies, and as- 
sume the responsibility of my procedure be- 
fore the country, as I am determined not to 
accept the resignation of any member of the 
Government if inspired by the private in- 
terests of parties or individuals. Any such 
procedure would imply senseless relaxation 
of parliamentary rule, and I will resist it, 
regardless of personal interests—fighting for 
the re-establishment of those doctrines which 
cost President Balmaceda his life. 

ARTURO ALESSANDRI. 


The effect of this letter, published in all 
the newspapers of the country, was magi- 
cal, and it is realized on all sides that the 
President has struck a blow at corruption 
in the public services which may have a 
far-reaching and beneficent effect. 





THE DEATH OF CARUSO 


NRICO CARUSO, a humble Neapolitan 
mechanic’s son, who became the greatest 
operatic tenor of his time, died in Naples 
on Aug. 2, 1921, at the age of 48 years. 
The direct cause was an abscess beneath 
the liver, supposed to have been due tv 
poison remaining from the pleurisy which 
had brought him to death’s door in New 
York. The news of his death caused uni- 
versal grief throughout Italy and the rest 
of the world. King Victor Emmanuel ordered 
special obsequies in the royal basilica of 
San Francesco di Paola, a famous church 
in Naples resembling the Pantheon at 
tome. The ceremony in the crowded edi- 
fice, buried in flowers, with 400 singers in 
a specially constructed choir, was solemn. 
Caruso had begun singing when he was 
still a boy in Naples, where he belonged to 
a local choir. His father, however, had no 
faith in his singing future, and apprenticed 
him to a mechanica! engineer. This work 
he hated, and aspired to become a mechan- 
ical draftsman. When his mother died, 
Caruso, then only 15, left his father’s 
house forever, to devote himself to art. He 
picked up a meagre livelihood by private 
singing. At 18 he was called to do his ser- 
vice in the army. One of his officers, Ma- 
jor Nagliati, was impressed by his mar- 
velous voice, and found a singing master 
tor him. After a few years’ study, he 


made his début in a new opera at the 
Teatro Nuovo, Naples. Local jealousies 
made this first venture a failure. The fu- 
ture opera star was undiscouraged, and 
soon afterward appeared with notable suc- 
cess in “ La Bohéme” in the Teatro Lirico 
at Milan (1898). His brilliant career then 
began. He sang in all the large Italian 
cities, and in most of the capitals of the 
world. The late Maurice Grau made the 
contract to bring him to America, but it 
was Grau’s successor, Heinrich Conried, 
who introduced him to this country, where 
he soon became a national celebrity. 

Caruso left a fortune estimated at about 
30,000,000 lire, which at the normal pre- 
war rate of exchange would represent ap- 
proximately $6,000,000; at the actual rate 
prevailing, however, it equals only $1,263,- 
000. He enjoyed a large income in the 
United States from royalties on Victrola 
records, which he made under an exclusive 
contract. His first records for the United 
States were made in 1911, and his contract 
was to have expired only in 1935. His 
total income from this source since 1906 
has been estimated at about $1,500,000. His 
regular royalty from records alone each 
year was about $150,000. About 160 rec- 
ords were created by his matchless voice, 
some thirty of which had not yet been re- 
leased at the time of his death. 


MR. HOOVER’S REPORT ON BELGIAN RELIEF 


HE final report of the Committee for 
Relief to Belgium was made public on 
July 16, 1921. The Chairman of the com- 
mittee, Herbert Hoover, who signed the 
report, stated that $1,300,000,000 had been 
expended for food and clothing in Belgium 
during the six years from September, 1914, 
to September, 1920. Help had been given to 
10,000,000 people. The administrative cost 
of the work accomplished was only .42 of 1 
per cent. of the funds handled. Profits on 
outside operations more than paid all the 
board’s overhead expenses. The report con- 
tained a full survey of the conditions under 
which the committee worked, and of the 
devotion of the people who worked under 
it, many of whom drew no pay. The report 
says in part: 
No set reflect 


of accounts or figures can 


the intense anxiety, the patience and skill re- 
quired of the 55,000 volunteers who toiled in 
this agency, defending 10,000,000 
lives. with humane sympathy for 


complex 
Inspired 
these people, who, having no _ responsibility 
for the war, suffered most from its hardships 
and barbarities, they labored that this service 
might be done efficiently and with economy. 
It is to their unflagging devotion that we are 
now able to publish exact figures of ac- 
countability for funds and to trace each ton 
of food from the place of purchase to the 
ultimate consumer among the civil population 
of the invaded regions. Surrounded by terror 
and suffering, this multitude had but little 
concern for the bookkeepers in the back rooms 
of the 4,000 branch offices of the relief or- 
ganization. It was of the utmost concern, 
however, to those in official direction not only 
that the work might be effectively performed 
and presented to the world, but that our 
honor and the honor of our country in this 
trusteeship should never be challenged. 





BUSINESS AT THE UP-TURN 


A brief survey of the causes that are gradually overcoming the 
forces of depression—Firm grasp of credits by the banks a 
stabilizing influence—Labor’s loss of faith in Bolshevism an 
important element—Some interesting figures 


indeed than business men themselves 

generally realize, the condition of busi- 
ness is a reflection of the country’s state of 
mind. There is a feeling that the turn has 
come, that things are to change for the 
better and, behold, they do so change; busi- 
ness starts ahead with renewed vigor, an 
atmosphere of optimism 
cernible to the senses as the tonic quality 
which characterizes the first Spring breezes. 

In just the same way, at the very peak of 
business expansion and activity, unexplain- 
able apprehension suddenly dulls the zest 
and keenness of industrial enterprise; new 
ventures are held in abeyance, commitments 
are curtailed, the industry are 
trimmed, first slowly and then with feverish 
haste, and the craft loses headway, misses 
stays and comes to a shuddering halt. 

Behind these states of mind are sound 
economic reasons, but those who can discern 
and appreciate them are few compared to 
those who only sense them; and even the 
latter do not sense them until the work of 
these causative forces is almost completed, 
and the turn, so-called, either from the peak 
of prosperity or the trough of depression, 
is close at hand. 

The United States is at such a turn to- 
day, a turn from the violent business dis- 
turbance which began in May of last year 
to a steady, if slow, advance along the path 
of renewed prosperity. This is the opinion 
of those especially endowed among the busi- 
ness leaders who base their judgments upon 
economic conditions, and reas- 
surance is lent to their view by the fact 
that business in general is beginning to 
evidence that quickening of interest and re- 
newal of optimism which always mark the 
shift from a long term of falling prices and 
slackening business to a resumption of so- 
called normal times. 


.¥ a great extent, an extent much greater 
dis- 


becomes as 


sails of 


a study of 


That the changes which have taken place 
and are daily taking: place in the business 
world have not been more widely recognized 
is not surprising. On the contrary, it would 
have been an occasion for surprise had they 
been more generally or sooner appreciated. 
There have been adequate reasons for this. 
in the first place, business’s long illness, so 
to speak, has chanced to terminate in the 
midsummer period, which, even in time. of 
unusual prosperity, is always marked by 
dullness. The crisis has been reached and 
successfully passed at a time when the small 
evidences which disclose this condition, at 
best difficult of discernment, are doubly 
obscured by the seasonal depression which 
has gripped all industry. 

Then, too, business in general has been 
actually misled by its failure rightly to 
understand the credit situation, which, so 
far from being an obstruction in the path 
of business resumption, as so many believe, 
has actually been the means of smoothing 
the path along which industry must prog- 
ress to renewed prosperity. 

Not a few, but many, firms will complain 
today that lines of credit to which they 
believe their positions entitle them are with- 
held by the banks, and they point to this 
as a paramount cause of their continued 
stagnation. There was insufficient credit 
some time ago, and some complaints of this 
sort were doubtless justified then. They 
are not so at present, nor is there any short- 
age of credit. For those who are entitled 
to it there is credit in abundance. The 
change that has come about is that there 
is no longer credit for the mere asking. 

On the authority of a great New York 
banker it may be said that the banks have 
never before in their history been in pos- 
session of such comprehensive credit in- 
formation as they have at present. They 
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know the standing of their clients and cus- 
tomers as they have never known it before, 
and they thus are enabled to employ the 
credit at their disposal in conformity to a 
program designed to promote the national 
welfare rather than the less important for- 
tunes of individuals. 

In a recent confidential chat, this banker, 
whose name, for obvious reasons, may not 
be mentioned here, said: 

“The honest banker will be the first to 
admit that the credit situation has not al- 
ways been handled wisely, especially just 
after the conclusion of the great war. Nu- 
merous mistakes, and costly ones, were 
made then, but it is due the banker to ap- 
preciate that most of these were made with 
honesty of purpose. The first great essen- 
tial seemed to be that a panic, like those 
which previously came upon us periodically, 
should be avoided.” 


How aA Panic WAS AVOIDED 


To insure against this the banks strained 
their resources to the utmost to take care 
of the business world. There was small in- 
clination, and less time, to inquire closely 
into the merits of each individual case. The 
prime object was that failures should be 
avoided, for it was realized that business 
was like a house of cards, and that one col- 
lapse might wreck the whole structure. Con- 
cerns whose inflated inventories, unwise 
commitments and inadequate capital, thinly 
spread over too wide fields of ambitious 
venture, made them deserving of sympathy, 
perhaps, but certainly not of continued sup- 
port, were enabled to keep going, them- 
selves not realizing that ultimate collapse 
was inevitable, because the banks had not 
time to gain an intimate knowledge of their 
affairs and so erred upon the side of gen- 
eral safety. 

The plan was effective. Those who fol- 
low the statements of the number and vol- 
ume of failures, as they are reported from 
time to time, will recall that few failures, 
and these of no especial significance, oc- 
curred in this period under consideration. 
But, if they were slow in these critical times 
to act upon it, the banks, nevertheless, were 
busily engaged in acquiring the information 
which now gives them complete control of 
the credit situation. Today they know the 
concerns which are deserving of help and 
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which ones proper help will enable to re- 
adjust their affairs upon the basis which a 
renewal of j rosperity demands. And, too, 
they know the firms which are beyond help. 
To these latter undeserved assistance will 
not longer be extended, and to the former 
the credit which they need will be forth- 
coming only upon the assurance that they 
will conduct themselves in a manner which 
will guarantee their future self-sufficiency. 

In plain words, those in control of the 
credit situation have taken it upon them- 
selves to see that inventories shall be writ- 
ten down to a point where profits shall be 
made on real values only and that the in- 
evitable losses shall be taken where heavy 
investments have been made in plants and 
equipment at inflated prices. What is aimed 
at is an evening, a balancing of the proc- 
esses of liquidation. 

Much of the trouble with business today 
lies in the fact that the course of liquida- 
tion in various branches of industry has not 
been harmonious. In some branches it has 
progressed to a point below what we are 
accustomed to think of as normal. In other 
branches it has shown only a trifling reduc- 
tion from the peaks reached at the height of 
inflation. A chief obstacle in the way of a 
general revival of business has been this 
maladjustment among the prices of im- 
portant commodities. 

It is apparent, at once, that such a condi- 
tion occasions hardships for those concerns 
which have liquidated the most. The pur- 
chasing power of the owners and employes 
is curtailed, and so the hardship which the 
least liquidated business thus thought to es- 
cape is passed on to them. The circle is 
completed with poor business for all and 
prosperity for none. Equal liquidation on 
the part of all branches of industry would 
put all upon a level footing. Buying power 
would return to normal, for it makes, at 
least in this respect, no difference upon 
what price level business is conducted so 
long as the price level is relatively equal 
for all. 

The Harvard University Committee on 
Economic Research recently completed a 
study of this subject, the results of which 
are well illustrated in the accompanying 
Table A. The column of index numbers 
consists of relative numbers based on those 
of 1913 equaling 100. 

The average of these index numbers is 
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INEQUALITIES OF PRICE CHANGES 


TABLE A. 


/ Price Price Index 
Commodity. Unit. in 1913. July, 1921. No. 
Cecrn, No. 2 mixed, Chicago Bushel $ .59 $ 625 106 
Wheat, No. 1 Northern Spring, Chicago Bushel -90 1.4075 156 
Flour, straight Winter 4.52 6.50 144 
Cotton, middling upland, spot, New Orleans.............. .Pound oAst .1188 94 
Wool, clean basis, Boston, Ohio fine delaine and Ohio 1} 
blood Pound 5d .62 113 
Tobacco, Burley red, common, short, Louisville .09 .07 78 
Sugar, 96 degree centrifugal, duty paid, New York Pound .035 .0438 125 
Cattle, fair to choice native steers, Chicago 100 lbs. 8.18 8.10 99 
Hogs, good merchantable, pigs and rough stock excluded, 
CD nv ac cdtlc deca thitc, Gd bene eres a Cua nawaet Vicines eRe 8.49 9.40 111 
Pig iron, basic, Valley furnace Gr. ton 15.11 19.00 126 
Steel billets, open hearth, Pittsburgh Gr. ton 27.00 33.00 122 
Copper, electrolytic, early delivery, New York Pound .1575 
Lead, pig, early delivery, New York Pound .044 
A TR OIE are ovo scu he ee woke oud KARE Renee Une REM once ap ee 449 
Zinc, prime Western, early delivery, St. Louis....... ...-Pound 058 
Coal, bituminous, run of mine, f. o. b. mine, Fairmount, 
Wi kes Wd wig:es/s dr vka Coa aateeke 6 Wile Reone ae inereaeeta cnmre uae Gr. ton 1.04 
Coke, furnace, Connellsville, at oven, prompt shipment....Net ton 2.38 
Petroleum, crude, at well, Pennsylvania Barrel 2.39 
| Cotton goods: Brown sheetings 4-yard, standard prints, 
| staple ginghams, New Yor -061 
| Silk, Shinshiu, No. 1, New York Pound 3.65 
Kubber, Para, up-river fine, New York Pound -93 
Hides, green salted packers’, No. 1 heavy native steers, 
CAIOD. foes hess cen eka dkine “bv.dgbcade rhea ae enew eae 1825 
Calfskins, No. 1, Chicago Pound -20 
Leather, scoured oak backs, medium weight, New York. .Pound A5 
rick, Hudson River, common, New York 6.88 
Lumber, hemlock, Pennsylvania, base 1,000 ft. 24.04 


117, so that the degree by which these vari- greater than it is in the case of the twenty- 
ous commodities have been liquidated may ‘ix commodities here considered.” 

be measured by a comparison of the specific DISLOCATION OF PRICES 

index numbers with 117. Corn, for instance, : 

is selling below the general average, and so The point of the whole matter lies in the 
fact that, in what are called normal times 


has undergone undue liquidation in com- : aa 
(here considered to be 1913), commodities 


parison with the general liquidation cf the ‘ Jefinit h lati ‘ 
: 4 ; * a definite exchange relation, one to 
twenty-six commodities considered, although eae a “i . oo ce f : as “? 
oy ; , ‘ Bg , s s seldom 
it is still selling for 6 per cent. more than ®70mer, 2 —" : Poe eae 
it brought in 1913. Wheat, on the other thought of in such simple fashion, and these 
eh LOe ’ . . 
: ‘ : ‘els 2 c urs mo te 
hand, is above its 1913 price by 56 per cent. relations, subject, of conene, dera 
; fluctuations, are fairly constant. In 19138, 
and well above the general average con- See alk tal ; 1 
sidered. Most striking, of course, is the — em # saa sealebraar-enenh meals sex 
; West Virginia mine cost about the same 
showing made by rubber, for as much can al salient York. Tod 
; : as a pound of rubber in New York. Toda 
now be bought for 18 cents asa dollar would “* ‘ I : oe ¥y 
have purchased in 1913. At the opposite it takes more than thirteen pounds of rub- 
; . . ber to equal in value a similar ton of coal. 
end of the balance is coal, the price of which : ; 
has increased 181 per cent Most of us deal neither in coal nor rubber, 
as Pas e ent. e . 
and certainly none of us ever exchanged a 
Che study accompanying this table in the pound of rubber for a ton of coal by ac- 
Harvard circular calls attention to the fact tually handing over a parcel containing the 
that of the commodities considered “the pubber and receiving in return the 2,240 
great majority are cither raw materials or pounds of coal. Yet, in effect, that is just 
agricultural products; only a very few are’ what all of us are doing all the time, and 
finished manufactured goods. If a jiarger dislocations in these exchange relations af- 
number of the latter class were considered fect every one of us, the more so as we are 
the dislocation of individual commodity  dejendent for our livelihood upon any one 


price levels would undoubtedly appear of these individual products. The rubber 
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dealer, for instance, and the thousands of 
persons dependent upon branches of the 
rubber industry for their wages or divi- 
dends, are under a severe handicap at the 
present moment and must remain so until 
liquidation in other lines more closely ap- 
proaches the liquidation which has occurred 
in their own. In the case of rubber, of 
course, there have been contiibuting causes 
other than liquidation which have brought 
the price so far below other prices and so 
far below the level which obtained before 
the war. In consequence, it is not to be 
expected, or even desired, in fact, that other 
commodities should experience the same 
shrinkage in value which rubber has suf- 
fered. The distinction is one of degree 
only, however, and it is none the less de- 
sirable that all prices should move har- 
moniously from level to level. 

It is this condition which those in com- 
mand of the credit situation are trying to 
bring about. They have ready assistance 
for those concerns which will adjust their 
business to new conditions and seek profits 
upon a level where business can be done. 
But credit for fresh speculation or for the 
further withholding from the markets of 
speculative stocks which have so far proved 
a disappointment is not to be had. It is a 
proper use of credit and one which, were 
the fact only universally recognized, cannot 
retard the resumption of business activity 
but must, on the other hand, be of prime 
assistance to it. 

Much is heard, too, of high interest rates, 
and the idea seems prevalent among many 
who should know better that the bankers 
fix the rates in accordance with their own 
desires based on some arbitrary notion that 
loans, should earn such-and-such a rate of 
interest. Interest rates, actually, are high- 
ly competitive, and no banker, however 
powerful, has the ability to fix them above 
their market value. They vary considerably 
in different localities and to different per- 
sons, but in every case the law of supply 
and demand, the supply of money or credit 
and the need for it, determines the interest 
rate. Thus a big organization with banking 
affiliations in several cities places its loans 
where it receives the best terms, and the 
banker who would keep his funds at work 
cannot arbitrarily fix a rate which will be 
cut under by his neighbor in another bank 
or another city. 
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But it is not rates so much as control of 
credits which is harrowing those businesses 
not yet ready to admit that they will have 
to take their losses and readjust their op- 
erations. Nevertheless, persistent adher- 
ence by the banks to this new program is 
having its result, and it may be said that 
price stabilization is not far ahead. The 
period of general liquidation of the raw 
material markets in the United States is 
pretty well over. Irregularities exist, but 
these are due to conditions of supply and 
demand in specific lines and are an evidence 
or normality. Wholesale prices, too, have 
been generally deflated, and the tendency 
to get in line is evident now in those busi- 
nesses which have most vigorously resisted 
the general trend heretofore. 


SITUATION CLEARING UP 


What, then, is the outlook for business? 
Certainly it can be only for the better. 
Harmony in liquidation will result in quick- 
ened trading upon any price level, and har- 
mony we are on the road to attaining. For 
the immediate future much depends upon 
the crops. The farmer has_ undergone 
greater liquidation, perhaps, than any other 
branch of industry. He bought and planted 
and cultivated in the era of high prices, and 
he reaped when prices were falling rapidly. 
He has taken his loss, and he does not pur- 
pose to take more if it can be avoided. 
Forecasts are not for bumper crops, and it 
is as well that they are not. Smaller crops 
this year will enable the agriculturist to 
move some of the surplus stock of the pre- 
ceding year, and there is every reason to 
believe that the farmer will come into the 
market again this year with purchasing 
power adequate to meet his needs. He will 
buy, but he will buy carefully, and, it is 
needless to say, only at price levels in keep- 
ing with the level of his own returns. He 
should be and will be a great factor for 
stabilization, for the farmer represents ap- 
proximately half the population of the 
country, and if half the people enter the 
market their presence will be felt through- 
out all industry. 

Abroad the situation seems also to be 
clearing up somewhat, though there, too, 
improvement is slow and not too readily to 
be recognized. A study of conditions abroad 
made by the National City Bank of New 
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TABLE B 
(000 omitted) 


Imports From 
--Month of June— 

Grand Divisions: 1921. 1920. 
Europe $54,784 $118,500 
North America.. 54,523 211,799 
South America... 19,645 81,166 
Asia 48,437 118,276 
Oceania 5,159 13,792 
Africa 3,129 6,069 


1921. 


1,207,459 
485,249 
815,445 
153,471 


24,871 


$3,654,449 


Total........$185,679 $552,605 


Principal Countries— 
$2,623 
286 
10,805 
6,975 
1,919 
4,945 
2,965 
928 
1,608 
956 
2,994 


$42,464 
17,179 
149,851 
90,773 
24,33 
59,096 
61,315 
1,340 18,849 
3,676 32,154 
2,052 27,921 


at, 
6,083 46,797 


Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Greece 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Spain 
Sweden * 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom, 327,786 
Canaas. <evciccee Be 8 8,196 929,355 
Central America. ‘ £6,571 
Mexico 154,993 
Cuba 420,399 
Argentina 124,299 
147,520 
77,854 


$4,056 
1,066 
16,164 
8,540 
3,037 
5,503 


10,415 


125,964 
16,852 
25,718 


19,083 


Uruguay 2,900 


China 20,209 
British India..... 10,704 
Dutch East Indies 2,248 7,207 
Japan y 40,510 
Australia eee 3,099 
Philippine Islands 

British So. Africa 


York justifies the statement that the out- 
look is better than at any time since the 
war, and has improved very much in recent 
months. There has been a steady improve- 
ment in physical conditions, the bank finds. 
All over Europe conditions are better and 
the greatest gain of all has been in the 
spirit of industry and social order. 

The revolutionary spirit is fast disap- 
pearing, says the bank in summary of its 
finding. The revolutionary element has had 
its day; it made the most of the confusion 
following the war, of Government manage- 
ment in industry, Government doles, and the 
vague though generous sentiment for a new 
order of society. The peopie are tired of 
agitation and of being “fed up” on ideal- 
istic theories, conceived without any work- 
ing knowledge of real conditions. Govern- 
ment management of industry is everywhere 


’ 


7-12 mos. ended June— 


$937,950 $1,179,400 
1,486,250 


1,368,669 


$5,238,352 


Exports To 
7-12 mos. ended June—, 
1921. 1920. 
$3,408,390 $4,863,792 
1,646,016 1,634,193 
523,450 490,898 
547,247 798,216 
257,181 193,229 
134,029 128,658 


-~Month of June 

1921. 1920. 
$177,762 $296,133 
92,182 175,315 
17,496 46,255 
36,787 70,751 
8,695 26,143 
4,033 14,778 


1920. 


860,944 


157,891 
185,195 





$336,958 $629,376 $6,516,315 $8,108,988 


$29,748 
13,791 
172,022 


45,085 


$8,915 $25,238 
3,686 3,359 
12,675 36,800 
30,795 19,700 
3,693 1,918 
22,742 21,915 
13,888 16,834 
2,369 6,590 
2,744 10,362 
2,815 8,525 
297 4,607 
64,428 120,154 
49,171 102,323 
58,981 3,981 7,490 
168,278 21,106 10,553 
645,571 2,302 £3,489 
257,785 7,388 13,586 
281,217 3,698 9,683 
112,637 1,487 4,774 
52,118 673 2,077 
226,887 9,205 14,447 
178,951 4,816 9,232 
95,801 


4,290 
527,220 


35,355 
56,771 


$184,533 
63,005 
432,567 
381,771 
37,809 
302,140 
250,830 
57,918 
118,568 
76,615 
25,632 
1,326,377 
789,051 
73,450 
267,209 
403,285 
200,890 
128,746 
49,745 
27,960 
138,282 
92,549 
61,180 
189,181 
120,985 
85,925 
46,925 


29/118 


$317,112 
125,170 
717,568 
202,176 
48,672 
397,265 
254,449 
115,332 
123,909 
129,179 
49,415 
2,151,115 
889,440 
73,207 
143,788 
395,790 
167,146 
115,020 
44,290 
27,805 
119,276 
79,143 
45,647 
453,098 
85,785 
71,009 
48.69S 
27,129 


100,635 
15,025 
49,416 
21,616 
46,394 

525,400 

037,444 
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discredited, and the people are turning back 
with a feeling of relief to the old ways and 
methods by which they know how to get 
things done. 

Perhaps the greatest influence of ail has 
been that which has come from the calami- 
tous failure of the Socialist revolution in 
Russia. A knowledge of conditions in Russia 
pervades all Europe. The labor organiza- 
tions have not trusted to newspaper infor- 
mation, but have sent delegations of their 
own to Russia to learn the truth, and the re- 
ports have satisfied them that however 
much they may be dissatisfied with what 
they call the capitalist management of in- 
dustry they have nothing to gain by ex- 
changing it for the state of things existing 
This information has had a far- 
reaching effect upon the temper and policies 
of organized labor. It has tended to restore 


in Russia. 
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the authority of the old leaders, which for a 
time was shaken by the more aggressive 
and radical aspirants for power whe came 
to the front. This change is a fundamental 
one. It is the most important thing that 
could have happened for the improvement 
of the situation, because no recovery could 
take place unless the stability of society 
was assured. It affords a basis for credit 
and encouragement to enterprise. 


IMPROVEMENT IN EUROPE 

In France the railroads have been com- 
pletely restored, as well as the highways 
and the canals, while the farming land is 
98 per cent. restored to crop-bearing con- 
dition, although probably not fully to the 
pre-war state of cultivation. The industrial 
districts of restored to 
than 50 per cent. of pre-war capacity. 

Best of all, conditions are quiet; wages 
and prices have been on the downward scale, 
put there has been no serious labor trouble 
for some time. This is the more gratifying 
in view of the fact that the housing situa- 
tion in France is still very bad. By the 
hundreds of thousands persons are living 
under improvised shelters, and this lack of 
home comforts, of which the French as a 
race are especially appreciative, has been 
anything but a harmonizing factor. The 
housing program is being pushed with all 
effort, however. <A corollary of this ef- 
fort has been the attempt of the Govern- 
ment to restore conditions necessary to a 
revival of industry, so that as swiftly as 
possible the people may become self-sup- 
porting. Much is left to be desired in the 
condition of French trade and home 
finances, but even here improvement is to be 
seen. A balance of exports over imports of 
410,487,000 francs. was reported for the first 
five months of this year, the first favorable 
balance which French trade has experienced 
in recent years. The national budget is not 
vet balanced, and revenues for the present 
year are not equaling the hopeful esti- 
mates which were made at the beginning of 
the year. Nevertheless, the paper money 
circulation has not increased in the last 
year, which would indicate that the deficit 


France are more 
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has been made up out of savings of the 
people, although not out of the current rey- 
enues of the Government. 

In England there has been also a general 2 
clearing up of the labor situation. The gén-— 
eral strike, which was threatened in April, 
has been successfully prevented. The mining 
situation has apparently been solved. Much 
was dreaded from this situation, for the 
miners were insistent upon nationalization 
of their industry and the pooling of all the 
mining districts, with other radical changes 
which it was thought would be dangerous in 
the extreme to the country. The return to 
work of these men at reduced wages is, there- 
tore, of the utmost importance. Wage re- 
ductions have been accepted as well in other 
fields, and, while there is considerable un- 
employment and poor trade, there is, never- 
theless, the beginning of that feeling of op- 
timism which, it was stated earlier in this 
article, usually precedes a turn for the 
better. 

The political situation throughout Europe 

is somewhat more encouraging also. The 
passing of the Silesian crisis and the misun- 
derstanding resulting from it between 
France and England, which seemed ever- 
growing in bitterness, must be recorded as 
a tremendous gain. Even the attempt at a 
solution of the Irish question, uncertain as 
it still is at this writing, is a move for the 
general good. 
Less encouraging is the foreign trade 
showing, especially of the United States, 
and yet it is apparent that the record 
volume to which our trade expanded after 
the war could not have been maintained 
in a world which, outside of this nation, 
is strained as to resources, to phrase it 
mildly. The accompanying Table B shows 
the total value of merchandise imported 
and exported from and to each of the prin- 
cipal countries in June last and in the 
twelve-month period ended June last, com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the 
preceding year. The figures are the offi- 
cial figures of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 








